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WE believe these are the first volumes which have gone forth to the 
English public on the interesting subject of the literature of our 
neighbours on the other side of the channel, as it has been modified 
and fashioned by the events of the last nine years. ‘‘ Do they 
manage these things better in France?’ has been the natural 
enquiry of many an English novel reader. ‘I will tell you how 
they do manage them,” says Mr. Reynolds, and he forthwith pro- 
ceeds to lay before us rapid and clever sketches ofall the illustrious 
writers of the day, illustrated with well-executed translations of spe- 
cimens of their particular styles. A long residence in Paris—and 
extensive acquaintance with the gossip of the literary world, 
and with the manners and habits of the people whom it has been 
the object of that literature to pourtray, have given him peculiar 
qualifications for the task, and enabled him to acquit himself with 
very tolerable success. Besides these advantages, there is no 
want of industry and enthusiasm in the prosecution of his 
undertaking. He has imbued himself thoroughly with the spirit of 
the writers he admires, and we must bear testimony to his zeal 
whatever we may think of his discretion. His chivalrous offer to 
break a lance with the writer of a celebrated article in No. LVI. 
of the Quarterly Review, may be taken as an act of noble daring ; 
but if it shall be accepted, we fear the result will prove most disas- 
trous to the doughty champion of French morality. For our 
parts, while we have admired many of the works mentioned by Mr. 
Reynolds, our opinion as to their moral tendency was very similar 
to that of the critic of the review in question. We have considered 
them as works sui generis, the offspring of a period of doubt, 
trouble, and anxiety. | 

They are melancholy evidences of the fatuity of the human in- 
tellect, which is as liable to get drunk with mysticism or rebellion 
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as with brandy. To those who may feel an interest in contem- 
plating the wild sports of the imagination while under the potent 
action of such influences and appliances—who may fee! a pleasurable 
sensation, not entirely unallied with contempt, at witnessing the 
antic movements and grotesque postures of satyrs dancing, (satyrs 
less delicate than those of Poussin,) we would, by all means, re- 
commend a perusal of the works which Mr. Reynolds eulogizes so 
highly, and to which the epithets ‘‘ glorious, profound, pathetic, and 
powerful” are so unsparingly applied. But then they must never 
lose sight of the fact that these are madmen made mad by the poli- 
tical excitement of the times. Their phrenzy is the offspring of the 
hour—the intoxication of a moment of public excess —of a political 
earthquake which threatened to involve the political, the social, and 
mora] systems then established in one common and indiscriminate 
ruin. In the first revolution, it has been said that France grew 
drunk with blood to vomit crime ; this was the glorious commemo- 
ration brought about by the labours of the Encyclopedists. Clever 
men they undoubtedly were, able and ingenious writers, even far 
surpassing their successors of the late demonstration in knowledge, 
zeal, and ability. The highest praise which her admirers can 
award to Madame Dudevant is, that she has caught the style of 
Rousseau ; and would any man of taste or judgment give one chapter of 
‘¢ Candide” for volumes of the melodramatic trash of Balzac, Janin, 
and his coadjutors? The subversion of the altar and the throne 
was the leading object of the writers of 1700. The subversion of 
the social system of the moral order of things has been the aim of 
those of 1830. The former made a revolution—the latter were 
made by it. The former raised the popular feeling; the latter 
watched it and wrote up toit. They noted its extravagances, and 
were determined to out-herod Herod. They found the public mind 
in a delirium, and they ministered to it accordingly. Their fictions 
were the @gri somnia, the vene species produced by the mingling 
of the fumes of brandy, punch, and tobacco. Murders, incests, 
parricides, sacrilege, and blasphemy of every description, formed 
the strong spices of their literary ragouts. The death’s head 
and cross bones dance through every line. ‘Their pages are 
smeared with blood, and the moral of their tales is invariably 
pointed with the single monosyllable “ despair.”” Of how many 
suicides they have been the cause, Mr. Reynolds has not conde- 
scended to inform us; but we have reason to know that a great 
many have been attributed to their pernicious influence. There 
are few of the fictions of the modern French novels which are not 
founded on social positions and incidents which have no parallel in 
England. Such combinations are utterly unknown to us, except 
occasionally through the medium of a police report, while the 
French writers profess to draw from life and accommodate their 
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inspiration and their morality to the scenes and principles with which 
they are conversant. ‘They surrounded the altars of literature not 
as enthusiasts or sincere worshippers, but as false priests who sought 
to live by the things of the altar, so as to make their profession 
of faith a stepping-stone to notoriety and their own worldly ad- 
vancement: not for them is the solitude of the student’s cell, the 
labour by the flickering of the midnight lamp. Their ambition 
seems to have been to pen something clever over night, and to 
awake in the morning and “ find themselves famous.” 

The absence of any exalted or wide-reaching views in literature 
is manifest not only in the slavish submission to the opinions and 
vices of the times, but in the minuter details of composition and 
the general canons of criticism and taste. Wherever literature 
follows instead of leading, imitates instead of creating, flatters 
instead of opposing or reproving,—wherever nature is treated like the 
magazine of a magic lantern, in which beings the most beautiful 
or grotesque, angels or demons, fairy forms or hideous contortions, 
are all equally admissible, provided they make the spectator stare, 
and awaken the curiosity of that grown child ‘‘ the public,” when- 
ever this is the case, a coarse, sketchy, and affected vivacity, with- 
out true depth or feeling, a cynical hardihood, both in the materials 
of literature and their application, are generally the result. This 
is eminently observable in the writings of De Balzac, who is a star 
of the first magnitude in the opinion of Mr. Reynolds. The style 
of the ‘‘ Peau de Chagrin” is not an even continuous movement, 
but a succession of skips, bounds, and jerks, more resembling the 
grotesque gambols of the clown in the pantomime, than the eas 
motions of the practised dancer; or, as Sir Robert Peel wittily 
remarked of the eloquence of Mr. Sheil, it is the contortions of the 
sybil without her inspiration. The straining after effect becomes 
absolutely painful ; the determination to invest small things with 
importance, wearisome in the extreme. 

We feel assured it is this writer, and the school of which he is 
the magnus Apollo, which has been thus pointedly described in a 
valuable little paper, published by Mr. Keratry, a French. critic of 
a very high order of talent in the Livre des Cent et Un, and entitled 
‘« The Men of Letters of the present Day (1831-2)” 


“ How strange is the contradiction which exists in our manners? 
How just is the cause of apprehension which it affords. Cynicism has been 
banished from the domestic roof, from the most familar intercourse, but 
only to take refuge in our writings, in our books and our journals, in our 
pleadings, in our theatres. It is expelled from private life, it reigns 
supreme in public. The men of letters have contributed to this irregu- 
larity, they have hastened it; they have with their own hands broke down 
the barriers, which the good sense of the public has erected against 
licence in every nation, which boasts « constituted society. They seem 
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to have received from the Genius of Evil the sad mission of granting 
a bill of indemnity to all that is perverse and ungovernable in our 
nature. One would almost be tempted to believe that after transporting 
them to the pinnacle of the temple, and after showing them all the king- 
doms of the earth, and the glories of them, the spirit of evil had said to 
them ‘all these will I give you if ye will fall down and worship me.’ 

“Our writers have in fact created a new morality adapted to the use 
of the present generation. It is they who, disenchanting the scene about 
us, will no longer permit our tears to flow for innucence in danger, or 
misfortune contending with an unmerited destiny; it is they who seek 
in public to associate us with emotions which we should be ashamed to 
confess in the bosom of our families, or to interest us in the triumph of 
what in a well-regulated community would justly come under the lash of 
the law. Letus confess the truth. Is it not the same principle in litera- 
ture, which at this moment invests the doctrines of an anti-social sect, 
(the St. Simonians), with a majesty borrowed from the sacred writings, 
and after giving a religious varnish to irreligion, an appearance of mora- 
lity to immorality the most profound, labours at last to give the charm of 
decent voluptuousness to promiscuous intercourse. 

‘«‘ A degeneracy of taste in literature has consequences more serious than 
are suspected. It will soon re-act with evil influence upon our domestic 
habits and civil relations. Thought cannot be sullied, nor the course of 
human sentiment perverted with impunity. Immoral writers like blind 
guides must lead society astray. Beware then legislators. All the world 
reads the morning papers, the romances of the day—all the world goes 
to the theatre, and the taint descending to the lower classes becomes 
incurable, when for the love of labour and the sentiments of religion, we 
have substituted the longing after happiness which it is not in their power 


to attain.”’ 
* * * r * * 


“The licence of the French stage has become its ruin; morality is as 
little respected as authority. One arrogates to himself the title of a 
man of letters, because, without regard to history, he has rendered into 
dialogue some historical fact where the characters are false, where govern- 
ment is systematically degraded, where an established religlon is exposed 
to ridicule. where names dear to fame are dragged through the dirt, 
and in which with a scandalous cynicism, the veil which protects public 
life and the nuptial bed, sanctuaries formerly impenetrable to a licentious 
curiosity is drawn aside. Their pretended dramatic works have by 
their very facility fallen into the ranks of commonplace, and it is not at 
the theatre we should go to seck for the true men of letters. A mother 
can no longer carry her daughter there, at least we should not be the 
person to advise it. They would be far safer at the opera; the only one 
of our spectacles which has preserved sume remains of decency.” 


What will Mr. Reynolds say to this sweeping denuuciation ? 
Is his Gallomania proof against such a pointed attack as this ? 
While he vented his indignation against the partiality and prejudice 
of the remorseless critic of the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” was he aware 
that an able and polished I'renchman had preceded that learned 
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functionary in the scalping line, and had delivered precisely the 
same sentiments, but with far greater point and effect ; it is not to 
be supposed that Mr. Keratry was ignorant of his subject, or that he 
was actuated by any unfair bias in thus forcibly reprobating the spirit 
of the literature of his fellow Frenchmen. Here is no room for the 
jealousy of the superior excellence of a rival nation, such as Mr. 
Reynolds attributes to the English critics. He could have no 
motive for wishing to “ depreciate the value of foreign systems and 
institutions in the minds of the English.” He wrote for his country- 
men, to warn and correct them. Nor are we disposed to agree 
with our author, when he asserts that ‘ the leading juurnals and 
periodicals of the English press are leagued together against the 
French, with all the bitterness and hate which characterized the 
sentiments of the nation in those times when Napoleon, (we give 
Mr. Reynolds’ eloquent words), ‘‘ drove his war chariot from the 
gates of Madrid to the palace of the Kremlin ;” nor can we parti- 
cipate in the “ regret commingled with a sentiment of pity, or, 
indeed of contempt, for the narrowmindedness of our fellow country- 
men.” So far from this being the ease, we venture to assert, even 
in the teeth of such authority, that ample justice has been done to 


the literary talents of our neighbours in almost all the leading 


journals and periodicals. We, ourselves, have perused in the 


‘‘Times” newspaper able and by no means depreciating criti- 
cisms on the very works which Mr. Reynolds lauds so highly, a 
very short time after their publication. Inthe Foreign Quarterly, 
the Edinburgh, the British, and Foreign Reviews, we can point to 
masterly sketches of modern French literature; and if Mr. Reynolds 
will turn to the pages of the ‘*‘ Atheneum” and * Monthly Ma- 
gazine” of 1834, he will find that his panygerics have been anti- 
cipated years since, and that ample praise has been awarded 
—far more we conscientiously believe than they deserved—to the 
inerits of the works of which he gives us little more than the titles. In 
the last-named periodical in particular, we recollect reading a long 
analysis with copious extracts of the best works of Georges Sand, 
De Balzac, Sue and others ; so that Mr. Reynolds is greatly mis- 
taken, if he imagines that he is the first to give a correct view of 
those productions to the British public. But probably, the periodi- 
cals we have mentioned were too insignificant to attract the eye or 
fix the attention of our author, for he says further on, «* We have 
carefully perused the various works lately written on this impor- 
tant subject, and we are sorry to have noticed that their principal 
contents have originated in the most deplorable ignorance, the 
worst feeling of spite and malignity, or an extraordinary facility of 
misapprehension and mistake.” We suppose this compliment is 
intended for “the Paris and Parisians” of Mrs. Trollope, Lady 
Morgan, and Mr. Henry Bulwer, and we shall leave them to apprer 
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ciate it as they may think fit. We shall merely observe en passant 
on the singularity of the circumstance, that while Mr. Reynolds 
dashes full tilt against the critic of the Quarterly, he is forced to con- 
fess the extreme licentiousness of many of his favourite authors, and 
thereby to confirm the justice of the castigation which he condemns, 

After stigmatizing the falsehood of the speculations of the Quar- 
terly, that the Revolution of 1830 depended on the licentiousness 
of novels and romances, Mr. Reynolds proceeds in these terms :-— 
‘* We shall moreover show in the course of this work that the gene- 
rality of French novels are anything but licentious and abandoned.” 
We hope Mr. Reynolds has a precise idea of what he means when 
he uses the sidtile licentious and abandoned, for we confess, that 
when we find him assert that the infamous work of Louvet cannot 
be said to be more immoral than Smollett or Fielding, we had some 
misgivings on the point. However, let us see how he makes out 
his case against the Quarterly. He tells us, the literature of 
France since the Revolution differs entirely from that under the 
fallen dynasty. The reason he gives is— that the people raised 
from a state of slavery (they had almost as much liberty then as 
they bave now) to a state of comparative freedom, felt their 
ideas expand, and they imparted to their writings that spirit 
which fired their souls. Their intelligence increased in magnitude, 
their understandings were enlarged, and they embodied in their 
fictions as well as in their histories the substance of the new ideas 
they had so unexpectedly and so abruptly acquired.” Now the 
newest ideas they appeared to us to have acquired were those of the 
St. Simonians, viz. a community of women and goods, or promis- 
cuous intercourse and general spoliation, and the new ideas embo- 
died in these fictions were borrowed from the Morgue, the condemned 
cell, the charnel house, and the dissecting room. ‘‘ Les derniers 
jours d’un Condamné”’ took the lead, then came ‘* L’Ane mort et 
. femme Guillotinée” by Janin, then ‘“‘ La Peau de Chagrin” by 
Balzac, not to mention the more intellectual and less anatomical 
productions of Georges Sand, alias Madame Dudevant. With the 
Jatter Mr. Reynolds commences his work. Of this gifted authoress 
he speaks in these terms,— 


‘Formed and fashioned by the study of those great events which 
during three days of warfare operated so strangely upon the destinies of 
her native land, the mind of this astonishing writer suddenly resolved 
upon creating its own revolution, and introducing a number of important 
changes into the sphere of domestic society, as her fellow countrymen had 
done in that of politics. She felt herself seized with an ardour that 
thirsted not for the every day reputation acquired by successful writers, 
but for a fame the brightness of which should dazzle all who came within 
its scope. To please with her tales was the least of the many aims which 
she thought when she took up the pen of an author: her purpose was to 
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astonish and strike mankind at once with the boldness and novelty of her 
speculations and opinions. Fully understanding the extent of her own 
wers, and well able to appreciate her own abilities, she was an herma- 
hrodite of intelligence, combining in her soul the masculine ideas and 
spirit of the lords of the creation with the delicacy and softness of her own 
x. 
ar The Revolution of July made the Baroness Dudevant a writer. A 
little more than eight years ago she began to contemplate that terrible 
ebullition of an outraged people’s feelings; and in studying the spirit of 
the heres of the barricades, she imperceptibly inhaled the generous 
fervour of enthusiasm herself. Her mind expanded as she contemplated 
the progressive march of liberty; and she determined that the course of 
intelligence should move at an equal pace and ina parallel line. Her 
ideas were thus formed by a great political event which could not fail to 
rend2r the writings of its disciple striking and peculiar. Had she been a 
man in sex, as well as in the name she assumed, she would have most 
probly taken a loftier flight than Lamennais or Carrel themselves. As 
it s, she is a political writer of no mean ability; and her arguments, in 
thtt sphere, are as terse and as formidable as her ethics are adventurous 


and bold.” 


The parallel] line in which she was determined to urge intelligence, 
vas oue that was to lead to the abolition of that extremely anti- 
quated institution called marriage. The progressive march of 
liberty which she contemplated was the emancipation of her sex 
from their degrading subjection to their husbands. ‘The generous 
fervour of enthusiasm which she inhaled, broke forth in a gallant 
effort to revolutionize the social position of her sex. Her tran- 
scendant genius scorned the vulgar trammels of matrimony,—she 
shook them off at one bound and shone forth the indignant vindicator 
of the wrongs of enslaved and persecuted woman. ‘This episode in 
her history is thus glanced at by our author :— 


“‘This woman of a million passions, when she first entered upon the 
marriage state with the nobleman whose name she bears, found that the 
endearments of her domestic circle were few; and hers was a disposition, 
which, feeling a perpetual want of something to love and cherish with a 
pure and unvarying affection, was easily led astray so soon as those tics 
of attachment were, as it is reported—but how truly, we know not— 
wantonly broken by him who ought to have been proud of the woman 
whose incipient genius he could not but have perceived. Hence—in an 
age and a city of pleasure and temptation—expvsed to all those dangers 
which are ever to be encountered by beauty and talent—and gifted with 
a soul as full of poesy and love as her imagination was of richness and 
originality, did the baroness yield to the exigencies of her nature and of 
her position, and seek that consolation with another which she could not 
find in him who was her legal protector. She became an authoress in 
due time; and aware that prejudice might attach unpopularity to her 
writings, if issued under the auspices of her real name, she adopted that 
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of Georges Sand, and, as we before stated, experienced the most complete 
success ever attained by any female in modern times.” 


We freely admit, that the genius and masculine power of this sin- 
gularly gifted writer are not too highly extolled by Mr. Reynolds, 
For purity of style, vigour of thought, and range of imagination, she 
is without a rival. Her anatomy of the female heart is exquisite in 
the extreme. With a facility truly wonderful, she can pass from the 
delineation of the boldest outline,—the sternest traits of the male, 
to the softest tints and most delicate lineaments of the femaie cha- 
racter. She combines in her own person two distinct natures. She 
is an hermaphrodite in literature. Read this passage and nothing 
would convince you that it was not written by a man; read this 
other and the woman stands at once confessed. Her wit is pointed, 
her irony caustic, and her raillery graceful and piquant. It isnot 
only in her writings that she appears in a duplicate character, but in 
society,as M. Janinassures us,she isat one moment a sprightly youth 
of eighteen, smoking a cigar and handling a cane with matchles 
grace, and at another, a fine lady receiving the homage of ler 
admirers with inimitable ease and gracefulness. She is repulsel 
from the ranks of the women for being a man, and from the pur. 
suits of the men for being a woman. She commenced by a fierce anc 
well-directed attack upon the men, and then, by way of reparation, 
she reinstated them at the expense of the fair sex. 

In Indiana, Valentine and Lelia, her heroines in spite of extrava- 
gances of every kind are invested with a most brilliant light, while 
the heroes are moral monsters. Indiana, the delicate and graceful 
daughter of a gentleman of the isle of Bourbon, is linked to a man of 
coarse manners and vulgar mind. She loathes and trembles at his 
presence. Possessed of a heart capable of the most devoted attach- 
ment, eagerly longing after a reciprocity of the deep and tender 
feelings she treasured in her bosom, her existence is a protracted 
torture, she is a prey to a never-ending restlessness and anxiety. 
At length she falls in love with a young man of fashion, whom she 
accidentally meets while he is pursuing an intrigue with her own 
maid, a Bourbonite almost as beautiful as herself. The first sight 
of Indiana is enough for him, and he immediately transfers his 
affections or rather his admiration to her. ‘The maid drowns her- 
self in a paroxysm of jealousy and despair, and her mistress, after 
feeling in her turn the coldness and neglect of the man she doated 
on, returns with her husband to the isle of Bourbon. Her lover 
falls sick—fancies he is in love, repents of his conduct, and writes 
to her to leave her husband and fly to his embraces. Indiana yields 
to the entreaty—she secretly withdraws from her husband’s house 
—embarks on board a vessel bound for France, boldly confronts 
all the dangers of a long sea voyage, alone and unprotected—reaches 
the chateau of her lover—and is ushered into the presence of his 
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wife. He had recovered from his illness, and, forgetting all about 
the letter, had married a young heiress of noble birth. Indiana is 
repulsed with reproaches from his door. She is found in a dying 
state by a Sir Ralph Brown, who has long loved her sincerely and 
devoted!y, without discovering his passion and without the hope of 
areturn. ‘l'o him she reveals her intention of committing suicide ; 
he does not oppose the plan directly, but suggests, that if she will 
return to the island of Bourbon he will share her fate, and that they 
may both end their miseries by a plunge into a lovely waterfall, 
which had been their favourite retreat in childhood. ‘The sugges- 
tion is adopted. A sea voyage and soothing attentions go far to 
tranquillize the mind of Indiana, and when the lovers arrive in their 
gayest costume on the brink of the waterfall they precipitate them- 
selves, not into the leaping flood, but into each other’s arms. 
Indiana feels the force of a passion strong as death, and gives her 
hand to Sir Ralph Brown. We had omitted to state, that the 
chagrin caused by her flight added to pecuniary embarrassments, 
had preyed upon the spirits of her husband and brought him to the 
grave; so that there was no obstacle to a new connexion in that 
quarter. ‘his is a faint outline of one of Madame Dudevant’s 
most powerful works. It is finely written, but in our idea not the 
sort of book we would recommend to the perusal of English women. 
Indeed, we do not know of any of her works except, perhaps, 
«‘ Simon” which does not abound in passages much too strong to 
prove wholesome food for delicate stomachs. Her ‘‘ André” would 
have been a splendid exception, had she not allowed her heroine, a 
lovely and innocent flower-girl, to yield to the solicitations of her 
lover before the solemnization of the marriage ceremony. She is 
the very type of innocence—pure and fresh as the flowers she blends 
—but she falls. Of “ Lelia,” another of this lady’s productions, 
we shall say nothing. M. Janin calls it “ execrable,” and we shall 
merely add that it is an abomination. 

Having exalted the women in two or three romances, she wrote 
“‘ Jacques” to do justice tothe men. But it was evidently an effort 
that caused her pain. Jacques is a tender and devoted husband, 
gentle, good-natured, and quiet. Strongly attached to his pipe and 
meditation. His charming young wife is gay and airy; of course 
she grows weary of the monotony of matrimonial felicity, and her 
husband has the complaisance to provide her with a lover. He 
stands as sentinel at her interviews with him, and fights three or 
four captains of dragoons, who amused themselves with a hearty 
laugh at his expense. Such is Madame Dudevant’s idea of a good 
sort of husband. In “* Leone Leoni,” another cleverly written per- 
formance, she describes the devoted attachment of a woman to a 
swindler, who is steeped in villany of every description, and who 
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drags his innocent and confiding victim through the mire of ey 

ineaainthie-madeal- degradation. Bes 
We do not think that Mr. Reynolds has been fortunate in the 

selection of his specimen of her style. It is taken from one of her 


minor tales, and is by no means carefully translated. Take for 
instance, this passage :— 


“Apres avoir tué quelques innocens gibiers, il rentra plus fort, trouva 
les deux femmes plus calmes et la soirée s’ecoula assez doucement, 
Quand on a l’habitude de vivre ensemble, quand on s’est compris si bien 
que durant longtemps toutes les idées, toutes les interéts de la vie 
privée ont été en commun, il est presque impossible que le charme des 
relations se rompe tout a coup sur une premiere atteinte.”’ 


** When he had killed a few innocent birds, by way of distracting his 
own troubled mind from the sorrows on which he dared not ponder, he 
returned to the house, and found the two ladies more calm and tranquil. 
The evening passed quietly away; for, when two or three people have 
been in the habit of dwelling together su long that they reciprocally com. 
prehend each other’s ideas and sentiments, the charms of such joyous 
relation are not to be broken by a first assault.” 


Now to render il se trouva plus fort “by way of distracting 
his own mind from the sorrows on which he dared not ponder,” is un peu 
trop fort, and is not translating but interpolating, a liberty we must 
stigmatize severely. The stiffness of the second English sentence 
totally destroys the gracefulness of the original. There is no two 
or three persons, there is no epithet corresponding with joyous, nor 
is assault the proper translation of atteinte. 

Again,— 


‘«‘ Les jours suivans virent donc se prolonger cette intimité dont aucun 
des trois n’avait alteré le douceur par sa faute. Neanmoins la plaie 
alloit s’elargissant dans le cceur de ces trois personnes.” 


“The following days consequently glided away in that intimacy and 
social familiarity, which none of the three had ever intentionally inter- 
rupted. The wound, nevertheless, enlarged in the breasts of all three.” 


We would just notice that alteré le douceur is not well rendered 
by interrupted, or par sa faute by intentionally. Neither is wound 
the proper version of plaie, in a subsequent specimen we were a 
little surprised to meet with the expression “ abrogating thirst,” 
and a few other gallicisms which have no meaning in English. We 
mention this, that Mr. Reynolds may be more careful and pay more 
attention to the delicacies of expression, without which, the peculiar 
excellence of an author remains unperceived and his personal 
identity is almost extinguished. 

Next to Madame Dudevant, in the order of excellence, comes De 
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Balzac. Long before 1830, he published several works under the 
nom de guerre of Horace St. Aubyn, but those productions fell 
still-born from the press. The ‘‘ events of the three days gave a 
new impulse to his mind, and launched him at once upon the sea of 
fame and fortune.” His romance of ‘‘La Peau de Chagrin” 
written, as he says, to exhibit the ‘‘ charlatanism of the epoch and 
the last convulsions of an expiring society,” made his fortune and fame. 
It is clever and spirited, but melodramatic, turgid and thickly sown 
with descriptions of the most profligate excesses. It was admirably 
suited to the day, and was greeted with applause. It was followed 
by numerous other productions conceived and executed in the same 
spirit ; but let us hear Mr. Reynolds :— 


“ De Balzac is a most voluminous writer; and, like all composers of 
many books, has produced much that is good and much that is but indif- 
ferent. In the latter class must of course be ranked a few of the works 
which have appeared since his success, as well as some that were pub- 
lished while he yet languished in obscurity. He is, as we before observed, 
gifted with a wonderful degree of perception; and this, aided by a most 
powerful memory, enables him to sustain his elevated rank in the literary 
world with undiminished splendour. He is elaborate in his descriptions ; 
but then those descriptions are so entertaining that the reader does not 
wish to skip a single page, nor omit the perusal of a solitary sentence. 
The fatiguing delineations of scenery and costume, which are read in the 
romances of Ann Radcliffe, weary the mind, cloy the appetite, and 
encourage the approach of slumber; but, though De Balzac frequently 
descends to the most minute details, he is never tedious nor tiresome. 
He will introduce his readers into a particular room, in a particular 
house, and in a particular street; and having placed the street in its most 
true colours before their eyes, he will make them thoroughly acquainted 
with the structure and arrangements of the house, and then describe 
every nook and every corner of the room. The colour of the curtains— 
the pictures against the wall]—the patterns of the china, are all fully de- 
tailed. Thus, when he ushers the reader into the small chamber inhabited 
by the widow and her daughter, in his exquisite tale entitled La Bourse, 
the introduction does not only extend to those ladies, but also tothe meagre 
furniture which half fills their apartment, the old shawl which the mother 
throws around her shoulders, the manner in which the young and graceful 
girl fetches a few sticks from a cupboard to make a blaze in the cheerless 
grate, and a thousand minulte which would escape the notice of a casual 
observer, but which constitute the principal interest in the tales of M. de 
Balzac. The abode of the Vieille Fille, in the story bearing that title, is 
equally graphic in description; indeed, there is scarcely one of this gentle- 
man’s novels in which the same love of detail and the same acuteness of 
perception may not be traced. In the princely hotel, as well as in the 
humble shed, is he equally at home: in the former he examines the 
golden cornices of the spacious halls—the texture of the tapestry—the 
arrangement of the tables; and in the latter, he peers into the nook 
where the scanty loaf is kept—he sees where lies the deficiency of the 
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necessaries of life—and he calculates how many mouthsful the piece of 
meat which is cooking at the fire will make fur the inmates of the 
hovel.” 


This is perfectly true, De Balzac is painfully minute, and we 
might add, that the incidents of his novels are frequently revolting 
in the extreme. We hope he does not find them in Paris. 


“ It would seem as if M. de Balzac roved often through the streets of 
Paris, in the day time, to catch the characters of men, whom he meets 
upon the Boulevards, from the expression of their countenances; and 
by night, to discover the haunts of poverty and crime, or to watch the 
crowds that enter or issue from the rich man’s lordly mansion. He ap. 
pears to be ever on the alert to collect fresh materials for a new novel; 
and he spares neither time nor trouble in the search of a new feature of 
interest. The whining beggar or the haughty paladin passes him by; 
and from each he borrows a moral or a character. He enters the lowest 
hovel or he roves through the brilliant saloons of the fashionable and 
proud ; and he returns home with an addition to the memorandum-book 
of his most 1etentive memory. He studies much; for his writings bear 
evidence of profound reading on the part of their author. ‘To him the 
most trivial occurrence is fraught with interest; for who but he 
could on such slight materials as those which originated La Bourse, have 
composed so sweetly pathetic, so interesting, and so perfect a tale? 
His description of the chevalier in La Veetlle Fille must have caused 
many an aristocrat of the Faubourg Suint Germain to start, when 
he first perused it, with the conviction that he was reading a minute 
delineation of himself. It is thus that this mighty magician can 
cast his spells around us, and weave so complicated a .web of interest 
to retain us in its toils, that we become the willing slaves of his 
wand before we are even well acquainted with the witchery of the 
language ; and then, the more he speaks, the more eagerly do we listen! 
His imagination is not always so fertile in incident during the progressive 
development of a tale, as that of many of his contemporaries; but his 
plots are invariably well designed, well kept up, and as admirably carried 
on to their denottement. To the casual reader, and to the one who merely 
occupies himself with a work for the sake of the amusement it may afford, 
De Balzac will often appear prolix and tedious ; but to the individual who 
reads for instruction, who reads to ascertain the workings of the human 
mind in all its phases, and who reads to receive an impression somewhat 
more lasting than that which the mere reminiscence of a tale is capable 
of affording—to such an one are the writings of De Balzac invaluable 
and peerless treasures. De Balzac is deeply read in the history of the 
world; he has profoundly studied that volume which many regard but 
superficially ; the minutest fibres that concrete in the human heart have 
vibrated to his magic touch. Not a smile—not a sigh—not a look—not 
a tear—are unnoticed by him; and in each he sees something more real, 
more important, and more true, than ever meets the glance of a cursory 
observer. Hence has he transferred to his writings that vast knowledge 
which his mind had long treasured up; hence is the page of his book an 
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echo to the tablet of his memory; and hence does he occasionally detail 
minutely those feelings and passions which the generality of authors 
usually express in one word.” 

The specimen which is given, is taken as we are assured “ from 
one of the most beautiful tales ever imagined,” viz., ‘‘ Annette et 
le Criminel.”” We have never met with the tale in question, but we 
do think that El Verdugo, or many other tales we could mention, 
might have supplied a better illustration. We feel little suspense 
with regard to the issue of a trial, where there are such damning 
facts against the prisoner, while his defence rests entirely on the 
assertions of his advocate. The applause of a jury and of an 
audience, elicited by the speech of an advocate, who declares him- 
self a relative of the man he defends, is abhorrent to our English 
prejudices. 

Krom Balzac our author passes on to Eugene Sue. He is a 
maritime novelist, and has been styled the Cooper of France. 
The comparison reminds us of the lines of Horace. :— 

« 7Emilium circa ludum faber imus et ungues 
Explicet et molles imitabitur ere capillos 
Infelix operis summo, quia ponere totum 
Nescit.”’ 


He resembles Cooper as the village sign-painter resembles Hol- 
bein or Vandyck. Both artists use a brush, colours, and canvass, 
but the result of their combinations is a little different. Indeed 
Mr. Reynolds is forced to admit as much while sketching the 
characteristics of Sue, as follows :— 


‘Tt must, however, be observed of M. Sue, that his imagination is only 
rich in inventing and stringing together a host of improbabilities, occa- 
sionally bordering upon monstrosity. To say that the incidents of his 
tales are just possible, is to concede a great deal to this author; but then 
the very improbabilities, which spring exotic from his own strange fancy, 
are so full of deep and absorbing interest, that the reader forgets whether 
they be natural or revolting to the most credulous mind, in the amuse- 
ment which he derives from the contemplation of them. Hence it is well 
known that the poverty of an author’s imagination may be readily sup- 
plied by artificial means; and, as the genius of a great writer vested even 
the existence of the giant in Frankenstein with an air of truth and interest 
which imposed upon the reader, so does the talent of M. Eugene Sue 
conceal the deformities of those singular beings which his own imagination 
has conceived and endowed with life.’’ 


This may be the case to some extent, but we have perused some 
sea tales of this author where the ships were miniature pande- 
moniums, the crew demons, supping full of horrors, while the 


Scuppers were literally running with blood. 
In one of them, “ Plik et Plok,” if weremember rightly, a pirate, 
whose deedsand name were known and dreaded on every shore, 
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actually keeps a noble horse on board which he rides from his ship 
to the shore, and from the shore to the ship with the most heroic 
self-possesssion and skill. He rides about the deck, and gives his 
— on horseback with the ease of an aide-de-camp in Hyde 
ark. 
We might instance several other incongruities of as decided a 
cast, but ex uno disce omnes. 


‘* The novels of Eugene Sue are like melu-dramas in five acts, through- 
out which the unities are totally lost sight of. His scenery shifts and 
varles as often as that of the theatre; and each chapter is a new act, 
commencing with new characters, whose range of action is transferred 
toanewsphere. From the deck of the gallant vessel, magician-like— 
or rather dramatist-like, he will transport the reader to the regal halls of 
a monarch’s abode; from the raft, floating at the mercy of the wild 
waves and winds, does he carry his audience to the burning regions of 
Africa; and thence, again, to the gloomy walls of a noisome prison. 
His imagination travels faster than those splendid vessels which he de- 
scribes so well; but the reader is never wearied by keeping pace with 
him.” 


We are glad to be assured of the latter fact, although it does 
not tally with our own experience on the subject. The “ Vigie de 
Koat Veen,” E. Sue’s best production, commences with a most 
revolting description of the dishonour aad betrayal of a young 
duchess, by a Count de Vaudrey, who is hired for the purpose by 
a number of disappointed suitors for her hand. He wins her 
affections, and accomplishes her ruin amid the guffaws of the ruffian 
crew, who are waiting in their concealment for the hour of triumph. 
But this is as nothing compared to the other extravagances of the 
story ; to use the expression of our author, “ it is a work, whose terri- 
ble lessons make the hair stand on end, chill the blood in the reader’s 
veins, harrow up his soul, and for hours—perhaps for years after 
perusal, disgust him with this world (7. e. the world of E. 
Sue,) and its denizens.” It must be noted that these expressions 
are used by implication, and not immediately to the work we are 
noticing, but they are equally applicable to its effects. We may 
be prejudiced, but we would not give one page of the Younger 
Son of Trelawny, for all E. Sue ever wrote or ever will write 
hereafter. 

The specimen of his style, which is taken from the Salamandre, 
is no doubt a fine piece of writing, and we regret that our limits 
will not permit us to transfer it to our pages. 

Frederic Soulié, the author of ‘‘ Les deux Cadavres,” ‘* Unété 
& Meudon,” “ Le Vicomte de Beziers,” and the “the Compte de 
Thoulouse,” ranks next to Eugene Sue. He is thus introduced 
to our notice by Mr. Reynolds :-— 


“ Turn we now to that young and successful writer, who descends into 
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the vault of the dead, and snatches the cold corse from the tomb, to intro- 
duce it into his tale; who calls in the assistance of plague and fire to add 
fresh horrors to his romance ; and who delights more in the violated sanc- 
tuary of Death than in the splendour and gaiety of the drawing-room, 
Turn we to him who has revived the midnight terrors, the phantoms, the 
robbers, the murderers, the executioners, and the viulaters of virgin inno- 
cence, that were wont to dwell in the legends of the olden time, or in the 
folios of a German library; whose patrons were Maturin, Lewis, and 
Ratcliffe; and whose readers were timid school-girls and affrighted 
nursery-maids. Turn we to him who has regenerated that school of hor- 
ror which had nearly exploded within the last dozen years ;—yes, let us 
turn to him whose favourite subjects are those which we have dreaded to 
think of at night in the days of our childhood. 

« Such is the system of M. Frederic Soulié, exemplified in his Deux 
Cadavres. This awe-inspiring romance, which seems as if it had been 
written in a charnel-house, by the light of those flickering candles that in 
Catholic countries surround the corspe, and by an iron pen dipped in 
human gore, is the most extraordinary creation of the brain that was ever 
yet, in the guise of a historical tale, presented to the world. Let the 
superstitious and the timid beware of it: they would not forget its ter- 
rible incidents for many a long night, after they had once perused it. It 
is a romance which haunts its reader as a man is haunted by the phantom 
of the victim whom he has slain: it is a book so full of horrurs—and all 
those horrors so natural and so probable—not once exaggerated by the 
assistance of powers summoned from beyond the tomb—that he, who reads 
it, lays it aside with the impression that such things might have been, 
and interrogates himself whether he be just awakened from a night-mare 
dream, or whether he have witnessed a series of terrible realities. 

“ The scene is laid in England; and the epoch of the tale is the Protec- 
torate of Oliver Cromwell. The work commences with the execution of 
Charles the First, which is described with painful accuracy. This is the 
first horror. Then come the desecration of a grave in Westminster 
Abby—the parade of a corpse through the streets of Londun—the hideous 
ceremony of presenting a jug of beer to the motionless lips of the dead 
thing, as the procession moves up the Poultry—the visit of two adven- 
turous men to the chapel in Windsor Castle at midnight—the exhumin 
of a cofin—the circumstance of one of those men putting his hand to the 
dead body which that coffin contained, and finding by the dissevered head 
that it was the corse of the late King—the journey through dark and dis- 
mal roads with that coffin upon a sledge drawn by dogs—the rape ofa 
beautiful girl by her lover in an hour of madness—the progress of the 
plague— murders, duels, riots, and deaths—and then the horrid agonies 
endured by that young girl, who lingered through all the stages of star- 
vation, tied to a tree, till she wasted away, expired, and was found a flesh- 
less skeleton some time afterwards! This is the brief analysis of Les 
Deux Cadavres : this is the frame-work of the book upon which was 
built the reputation of M. Frederic Soulié.” 


Such are the fictions of Soulié, and anything more monstrous 
and absurd we cannot wel! imagine. His style however is good, and 
his command of language very great. 
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We fear our space will not permit us to notice categorically 
the remainder of the series of writers, whose merits are dwelt upon 
at length by our author. We have Merimée, Ricard, Paul de Kock 
and Jules Janin, all clever writers of novels of well established 
reputation, Dumas a most successful dramatist, Lamartine and 
Berenger, poets, and Victor Hugo, novelist, dramatist, and poet. 
Great justice is done to the two greatest names in French 'litera- 
ture, Lamartine and Victor Hugo, and copious and well’.’executed 
translations of their poems are given. Of Chateaubriand and 
Madame Guy, both celebrated and elegant writers, he makes no 
mention. Haply he reserves them with Alphonse Royer, the 
Marquis de Custines, and others, for a third volume. 

Of Prosper Merimée it will be sufficient to say, he is the author 
of the “ Theatre of Clara Gazul, or reminiscences of a Spanish Ac- 
tress,” ‘‘ La Guzla,” “‘ La Jacquerie,” ‘‘ La Chronique du Regne 
de Charles IX,” and the ‘ Mosaique,” a collection of tales. All 
these works met with considerable success, and placed Merimée 
amongst the most distinguished writers of his day. 

Paul de Kock enjoys a greater share of popularity than any 
living French writer. His works are found in the boudoir of the 
lady, and in the attic of the grisette, on the dressing table of the 
Marquis, and in the pocket of the portier, at his gate in short they 
are thumbed and read by every one from the highest to the lowest. 
A new novel by Paul de Kock creates a more lively sensation than 
a King’s speech. The prices of the funds, the measures of the 
minister of war, are secondary topics to a fresh appearance of Paul 
de Kock. Heis universal, his name is in everybody’s mouth, his 
books are in everybody’s hands. ‘The secret of this wide spread popu- 
larity may be represented by one little word—gaiety. His books 
are teeming with mirth, frequently verging into ludicrousness and 
caricature. He and his imitator Ricard, are peculiarly the novel- 
ists of the people. The Parisians of every grade, of every calling, 
view themselves faithfully reflected in their books, as in a mirror. 
The fertility of Paul de Kock is surprising, but the manners he 
describes are generally of the loosest kind, many of his novels are 
in fact mere chronicles of intrigue, and there are few of them 
fit for the perusal of persons pretending to even the appearances 
of modesty ; and when Mr. Reynolds assures us that he has seen 
a boarding-school Miss reading one of these books in church 
instead of her prayer book, we are inclined to draw a very unfavour- 
able augury for the purity of French morals from the circumstance. 
Indeed we have not been able to discover throughout these two 
volumes, an iota of proof, in support of the position with which 
our author started, “ that he would show that the generality of 
French novels were not licentious.” In almost every one of them, 
the heroines are frail, and the heroes ruffians or moral monsters of 
some peculiar caste. 
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Here is an analysis of one of Paul de Kock’s productions. :— 


« The writings of Paul de Kock are numerous. Amongst his best are 
Le Barber de Paris, Seur Anne, Jean, L’Amant—le Mari—et la 
Femme, M. Dupont and Le Cocu. The first of these here enumerated is 
a romance somewhat in the Radcliffe style ; treating of the adoption, by a 
barber, of a girl whose father is unknown, a secret source of wealth 
which the barber possesses, then a marquis, to whose vicious pleasures 
the barber is a pander. That marquis falls in love with Blanche, the 
adopted girl; an en/évement necessarily succeeds, and the dénotiement of 
the tale elucidates the mysteries in the regular German fashion. ‘Touquet, 
the barber, has murdered the supposed father of Blanche; and Blanche is 
the marquis’s daughter. The last chapter is peculiarly interesting. 
Blanche is immured in a chamber in the marquis’s country-house—the 
window of that chamber Jooks upon a lake; she is resolved how to act, 
should the nobleman dare attempt to force the door of her apartment, 
and she expects the succour of her lover Urban, who is actually in the 
vicinity of the chateau. Presently the marquis approaches the door of 
her room; but it is to embrace her whom he has only a few moments ago 
discovered to be his child. Blanche trembles, but she has decided in her 
own mind what step to take. She fancies the intended ravisher of inno- 
cence is near, and she leaps from the window; the lake receives her 
beneath. Her lover, who is in the park, sees her fall and throws himself 
into the water. He succeeds in dragging her to the land; and at that 
moment the marquis, who had followed his daughter, swam also on shore. 
They endeavoured to recover her; the one implored her to open her eyes 
in the name ofa parent, the other in that of a lover. But Blanche 
answered not—the vital spark had fled, and she remained a corpse be- 
tween the two individuals who deplored her.” 


Paul de Kock’s characters are not dashed off boldly and at 
once, like those of his contemporaries, but are finished off by a 
multitude of light and almost imperceptible strokes, successively 
and skilfully applied. 

When a character is sketched at once, the reader is in no doubt 
about the course of action it will take, but in this latter case we 
are made acquainted with the character by its action, and the 
slightest incidents give us new insight into its peculiar construction. 
De Kock’s wit is often pointed, his humour fresh and buoyant, 
but often farcical and far-fetched. Besides, he is a master of the 
pathetic, and can draw tears as well as excite to laughter. We 
have heard some Frenchmen call him a vulgar fellow, only fit for 
the company of grisettes and other equivocal personages, and 
assert that his books were never read by people in good society. 
But Mr. Reynolds assures us of the reverse, and of course he has 
our credence. Of Jules Janin we shall merely observe, that he is 
the redacteur of the ‘‘ Journal des Debats,” the great high-priest 
of criticism. His dictum is the judgment of France—his smile 
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of approbation bids an author “ be risk and prosper—his frown 
annihilates him at once.”” He has written several romances, some 
good, some indifferent, all vigorously and elegantly penned. One 
of them, “* Le Chemin de Traverse,” is pronounced|to be one of the 
finest works in the French language. It is, says our author, a 
great moral lecture, constructed on a slender ground work of fiction. 
It teaches the necessity of pursuing a direct path in our journey 
through life, and paints the evils that await a deviation into bye- 
aths. 

. Janin’s style is quaint and original. He delights in depicting 
the morbid anatomy of society, and in dwelling on the dark side 
of humanity. In ‘ The Dead Ass, and guillotined Woman” he 
paints the career of a young peasant girl through every graduation 
of crime until she arrives at the scaffold. In ‘La Piedestal,” 
the son of a peasant raises himself to dignity and affluence by 
the prostitution of a pretty Italian woman, whom he passes off as 
his wife. In ‘‘ La Confession,” a man strangles his young and 
beautiful wife on his wedding night, for no earthly reason but because 
he fancied by her manner she did not love him, and that married life, 
without love, would be tiresome in the extreme. There is no 
“* coroner’s inquest,’ no inquiry, and he is left without other moles- 
tation than remorse. To cure this he has recourse to many expe- 
dients. ‘That which proves successful, is a full confession to a 
priest of powerful intellect and dignified manners, who awes him 
into repentance, and makes him a good man, and a—priest. In 
both these works there are many passages of great power and 
beauty. There is a fascinating novelty about the style which 
strikes and meets the attention of the reader, and makes amends 
for the poverty of incident and the peculiarity of subject for which 
his tales are remarkable. 

With Janin we must conclude this article, which has already 
grown to an unusual length. Ina succeding number we propose 
to ourselves the pleasing task of noticing Mr. Reynolds’ translation 
from Lamartine, Victor Hugo, and Berenger ; any one of which 
illustrious names would by itself furnish materials for a separate 
article. For the present we dismiss these volumes with our good 
wishes for their success. ‘They show marks of very considerable 
ability and of an extensive acquaintance with the literature they 
are meant to popularize in this country. 
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Art. 1I.—Travels in South-Eastern Asta, embracing Hindustan, Malaya, 
Siam, and China; with Notices of numerous Misstonary Stations, and 
a full Account of the Burman Empire. By the Rev. Howarp 
Matcom, of Boston, U.S. 2Vols. London: Tilt. 1839. 


Tue Americans (the designation is sufficiently definite, so as 
at once to be precisely understood by every reader) are a long- 
sighted and a far-reaching people. They may be described as 
composing a grasping, as well as an acute nation. We do not use 
any of these terms in a bad sense at present; although were we 
obliged to defend the words, if taken as meaning what was question- 
able in commercial and political transactions, we feel we should 
find little difficulty in supporting the charge by a variety of illus- 
trations. We might even succeed in discovering symptoms of 
religions and various professedly philanthropic or enlightened enter- 
prizes having been made, by associations established in the country 
of which we speak, and in some notable instances, the pretext, when 
mercantile profit, or political advancement were the main objects 
held in contemplation by the projectors, and not kept out of view by 
the nation at large, which might be boasting all the while of such 
championship in behalf of millions of the human race. Still, worldly 
gain may be realized justifiably, and national influence promoted 
and increased without a betrayal of the interests of civilization and 
true religion ; only let not one end be principally contemplated, 
while another is professed. We admit also that the religious com- 
munity of a nation may righteously proclaim the renown and honour 
due to it, on account of great, especially of unexampled exertions 
put forth in behalf of the dark places of the earth. ‘he Americans 
have much to console themselves with on this ground. Very many 
thousands of that people have been and are now employing their 
best energies in philanthropic speculations and experiments. Their 
own immense territories have not formed a limit to their designs 
and their doings; for their purposes grasp the whole habitable 
globe, and every variety of good. ‘The volumes before us furnish a 
striking proof of this far-stretching and energetic benevolence. We 
see nothing in the purposes and efforts of its author, or of those 
whose kindred views he strove to advance and satisfy, but noble and 
disinterested motives: we see nothing in the result of his Jabours, 
but grounds of hope, gratitude, and well-earned temporal renown. 
Mr. Malcom was sent to the East as the deputy and representative 
of one of the great American Missionary Societies, in the year 1835, 
to examine into, and with the missionaries of that society adjust, 
many points not easily settled by correspondence ; to compare the 
various modes of operation in different missions, and to gather all 
such details as he could reach, which seemed to bear any relation to 
K K 2 
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the present condition and future prospects of the Board whose 
immediate servant he was. The Deputy being a good specimen of 
his countrymen as regards curiosity, perseverance, acuteness, and 
enlightened parts, not only presents a great deal of most valuable 
information and many suggestions upon the main object of his 
undertaking, but the bearings which the political and economical 
relations of the countries which he visited maintain upon the great 
cause, obtained his particular scrutiny and consideration. 

To his countrymen generally, many of Mr. Malcom’s statements 
and descriptions will present more novelty than to us or the 
British public, who have naturally taken a deep interest in all that 
regards our Eastern empire. But even in England, a reprint of his 
Travels wil] be cordially received and eagerly perused ; not only 
because the range of those travels, as mentioned in the title-page, 
was unusually wide and diversified, but because we have the opinions 
of a most intelligent, and manifestly an honest foreign writer 
speaking upon a variety of points that concern the honour and the 
prosperity of the British people. 

The business upon which our author was sent out, and the emi- 
nence of the mission, could not fail to secure for him much consider- 
ation from the Europeans with whom he had intercourse, and the 
civilized in the parts he visited: and he acknowledges that he 
everywhere met with marked courtesy and kindness from civilians 
and military gentlemen, as well as missionaries, wherever he found 
them. There isa passage, however, in his preface, which the reader 
will do well to bear in mind, not only when perusing these volumes, 
but any other work by foreigners in the East, which we shall quote, 
and which we like the writer the better for having volunteered. He 
says, ‘‘ Honest intentions, diligent inquiries and fortunate oppor- 
tunities, will not secure a traveller from errors, even in Europe or 
America, where in every place we meet with persons of veracity, 
and free to impart information. In the East the case is much 
worse. The foreigner, dreaded for his power, and abhorred for his 
religion, excites both civil and religious jealousy. His manners 
often displease, by the omission of forms of which he may be igno- 
rant, or to which he cannot succumb. He is met with taci- 
turnity, or wilful misrepresentation ; and if he escape those, he will 
generally encounter ignorance. If he be so happy as to find both 
intelligence and communicativeness, the want of bouks, maps, charts, 
and statistics, renders the information of natives merely local, and 
often conflicting. Added to all, his interpreter may be unskilful, if 
he depends upon resident foreigners, their arrival may have been 
recent, or their opportunities small, or their inquiries negligent, or 
the statements of one may be flatly contradicted by those of another.” 
Now, a traveller who perceives so clearly and explains so distinctly 
embarrassments which, he says, he has met by turns, so as fre- 
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quently to have been obliged to lay aside the whole mass of his notes 
on important questions, in the utter inability to decide whom to 
believe, will naturally be expected to have been a searching, sifting, 
vigilant, and eager inquirer, as well as a cautious and honest chro- 
nicler. At the same time it will occur to our readers, that his short 
stay in the East, and his hurried visit to each of the numerous 
stations he mentions, must render his work rather the repository of 
the testimony of the most competent witnesses he encountered and 
questioned, than of his own ripened observation. Having said this 
much in general terms of these Travels, it is proper that we dip into 
some of the chapters, for the sake of obtaining novel or corro- 
borative information on points calculated to engage the attention 
of all. 

Of course Mr. Malcom’s great theme is that of the missionary 
cause. ‘lhis, however, has so lately engaged us, that it will for the 
present form the least prominent place in our paper ; while, for the 
sake of something like completeness and continuity, we shall confine 
most of our abstract, to certain descriptive and statistic notes on 
the Burman Empire, which are full of interest. 

It is unnecessary to occupy any portion of our space with the 
history of this part of ‘ Farther India.” ‘The late Burman war 
with the British must have frequently brought its political position, 
its magnitude, and the outline of its ascertained annals before the 
majority of our readers. Upon this branch of the subject, we shall 
only mention that Mr. Malcom gives it as the result of his investi- 
gations, that the kingdom has rather been advancing than other- 
wise, in civilization, intelligence, and prosperity, since the British 
taught the people some wholesome lessons, and lopped it of some of 
its fair proportions. He says, they are no longer at liberty to make 
war upon their neighbours, while its frontier is quiet and secure for 
the first time. ‘They are now better acquainted also with foreigners, 
and their ridiculous pride is abated, while beneficial innovations are 
less resisted : commerce is increased, and the government, though 
unaltered in its model, is in some respects better administered. 
English influence, it is declared, is, in a variety of ways, improving 
the condition of the people, especially in the provinces over which its 
protection extends,—justice, for example, being better administered 
than ever before, life secure, property sacred, and taxes, though 
heavy, equitably imposed. All this is gratifying to humanity, and 
flattering to the British. We proceed to quote some of the descrip- 
— and statistical notices to which reference has already been 
made. 

The prevailing external features of Burmah have been charac- 
terized by a former writer as being those of fertility, beauty, and 
grandeur of scenery ; and in the variety, value, and elegance of its 
Productions, such as are equalled by few countries. Mr. Malcom 
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describes the mountainous and hilly parts as bearing extensive 
forests, comprising a great variety of excellent timber, while the 
valleys are jungle, cultivated in many places, and abounding in fruit 
trees. The coasts and water-courses are eminently fertile, and con- 
tain the chief part of the population ; but by far the largest portion 
of the country is uninhabited. For the sake of readers of oriental 
travels, our author explains the precise difference between a forest 
and a jungle. The former is, as in America, Jand covered with 
large trees, growing thickly together, and almost uninhabited; 
while the latter is what is called in Scripture a wilderness ; that is, 
a region of many trees, but scattered, with much undergrowth, and 
often thickly inhabited, though generally somewhat sparely, there 
being open spaces, near to which villages are planted, for the sake 
of the pasture to be had. We pass over a variety of particulars 
belonging to the mineral and the vegetable kingdoms, that we 
may find room for one or two notices regarding some of the 
Burman animals :— 


‘* The breed of horses is small, but excellent, resembling in many points 
the Canadian pony. They are capable of enduring great fatigue, and 
never need shoeing, but are not used for draught. For this latter pur- 
pose the buffalo is principally employed. 

“ Dogs, breeding unrestrained, are so numerous in the villages as to be 
a sad nuisance, to foreigners at least. Receiving very little attention, 
they are compelled by hunger to eat every species of offal, and in this 
respect are of some service in a country where scavengers are unknown. 

“The elephant must of course be named among domestic animals, as 
well as wild. All, wild and tame, are owned by the king; but great 
men keep more or less, as they are permitted or required. ‘There are 
said to be two thousand of them in the empire, properly trained. Next 
to the white elephant, those are most prized that have most flesh-colour 
about their ears, head, and trunk. ‘This always appeared to me a ble- 
mish, and has a diseased, spotted appearance. ‘The other points of beauty 
are to have the fore legs bow out much in front, and the crupper to droop 
very low. 

“ Burmans rarely use them for any other purpose than riding or war. 
Instead of preferring females, as do the more effeminate Hindus, because 
more docile, Burmans will scarcely use them. They are kept for breed- 
ing, and for decoys in capturing the wild animal. It has been often 
denied that the elephant will breed in a domestic state; but it is most 
certainly the fact in this country, and toa considerable extent. I have 
often seen them in the pastures with their young. The process of catch- 
ing and taming elephants is too similar to that practised elsewhere in the 
East tu need description here. 

“The ornithology of Burmah has never yet been given, but is proba- 
bly similar to that of Hindustan, on which splendid and extensive works 
are before the public. 


The same thing may be said of Burman insects, no doubt, and 
a fortwore. 
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There has existed a diversity of estimates of the amount of the 
population of Burmah. Our author puts down the number of those 
to whom the Burman tongue is vernacular, at 3,000,000; and by 
taking in the subsidiary tribes, he brings up the total population of 
the kingdom to the estimate of Cox, who reduced what the old 
geographies stated to be 30,000,000, to 8,000,000. Concerning 
the physical characteristics of the Burmans, we read,— 


‘The people, though not so tall as Hindus, are more athletic. The 
average height of men is about five feet two inches, and of women four 
feet ten inches; that is to say, about four or five inches shorter than the 
average height of Europeans. Women have more slender limbs than 
men, but are universally square-shouldered. Corpulence is not more 
frequent than in this country. In features they are totally dissimilar to 
the Hindus, and rather resemble the Malays, especially in the prominence 
of cheek-bones, and squareness of the jaw. The nose is never prominent, 
but often flat, and the lips generally thick, The complexion of young 
children, and those who have not been exposed to the sun, is that of our 
brightest mulattoes. Few, except among the higher classes, retain this 
degree of fairness, but none ever become, by many shades, so black as 
Hindus. I saw few whose complexions were clear enough to discover a 
blush. The standard of beauty seems to be delicate yellow ; and in full 
dress, a cosmetic is used by ladies and children which imparts this tint. 
It is remarkable that this hue should be admired not only here, but 
amongst the almost black natives of Hindustan, and the many-coloured 
inhabitants of the islands of the Indian Ocean. 

“ The hair of the head is very abundant, always black, rather coarse, 
and rendered glossy by frequent anointings. On the limbs and breasts 
there is none: strongly contrasting in this respect with Hindus, whose 
bodies are almost covered with hair. Their beard is abundant on the 
upper lip, but never extends over the cheeks, and is but scanty on the 
chin. 

* Puberty does not occur much earlier than with us; women bear 
children to nearly as late a period. The average length of life seems not 
perceptibly different from that of Europe.” 


Their dwellings are far more tidy and comfortable than those of 
the people of Bengal, though by no means coming up to our notions 
of comfort and ingenuity, or showing that the builders’ and inhabi- 
tants have a knowledge, or, at least, an inclination to take advan- 
tage of the capabilities and opportunities before and around them, 
Still, it is said, that their pagodas and temples exhibit noble speci- 
mens of architectural skill,—the turning of an arch, a piece of art 
which some have declared exceeds their ingenuity, being a feat that 
our author says has been frequently exemplified, even to the con- 
struction of fine curvatures of large span, evidently erected lately, 
and wholly by Burman masons. 

The favourite food in Burmah, as throughout other regions of 
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the East, is rice. Still the people of whom we are learning some 


things, appear to be wholesale and most accommodating eaters, 
It is said,— 


“In the upper districts, where rice is dearer than below, wheat, maize, 
sweet potatues, onions, peas, beans, and plantains, enter largely into the 
common diet. Indeed, a Burman seems almost literally omnivorous. A 
hundred sorts of leaves, suckers, blossoms, and roots, are daily gathered 
in the jungle, and a famine seems almost impossible. Snakes, lizards, 
grubs, ants’ eggs, &c., are eaten without hesitation, and many are deemed 
delicacies. An animal which has died of itself, or the swollen carcass of 
game killed with poisoned arrows, is just as acceptable as other meat. 
Like the ancient Romans, the Burmans are very fond of certain wood- 
worms, particularly a very large species, found in the trunks of plantain- 
trees. I have seen several foreigners, who had adopted it as one of their 
delicacies. 

“ Though the law forbids the taking of life, no one scruples to eat 
what is already dead; and there are always sinners enough to keep the 
sanctimonious ones supplied withanimal food. Indeed, very few scruple 
to take game or fish. Thousands of the natives are fishermen by profes- 
sion. I asked some of these what they thought would become of them 
in the next state. They admitted that they must suffer myriads of years, 
for taking so many lives; but would generally add, ‘ What can we do? 
our wives and children must eat.’ 

‘‘In eating, Burmans use their fingers only, always washing their 
hands before and after, and generally their mouths also. A large salver 
contains the plain boiled rice, and another the little dishes of various 
curries and sauces. One of these salvers, or lackered trays, is here 
delineated, 

« They take huge mouthfuls, and chew the rice a good deal. Some- 
times a handful is pressed in the palm, till it resembles an egg, and is in 
that form thrust into the mouth. The quantity taken at a meal is large, 
but scarcely half of that devoured by a Bengalee. Only the right hand 
is used in eating, the left being consigned to the more uncleanly acts. 
They eat but twice a day, once about eight or nine o’clock, and again 
toward sunset. They avoid drinking befure, or during eating, on the 
plea that they then could not eat so much: after eating, they take free 
draughts of pure water, and lie down to take a short nap.” 


Our author’s general estimate of the character of the Burmans 
makes them to differ in many points from that of the Hindus and 
other East Indians. We quote, or glance at some of the features 
on each side of the picture :— 


“ They are more lively, active, and industrious, and, though fond of 
repose, are seldom idle when there is an inducement for exertion. When 
such inducement offers, they exhibit not only great strength, but courage 
and perseverance, and often accomplish what we should think scarcely 
possible. But these valuable traits are rendered nearly useless, by the 
want of a higher grade of civilization. The povrest classes, furnished 
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by a happy climate with all necessaries, at the price of only occasional 
Jabour, and the few who are above that necessity, find no proper pur- 
suits to fill up their leisure. Books are too scarce to enable them to im- 
prove by reading, and games grow wearisome. No one can indulge 
pride or taste in the display, or scarcely in the use, of wealth. By 
improving his lands or houses beyond his neighbours, a man exposes him- 
self to extortion, and perhaps personal danger. The pleasures, and even 
the follies, of refined society, call forth talents, diffuse wealth, and stimu- 
late business; but here are no such excitements, Folly and sensuality 
find gratification almost without effort, and without expenditure. Sloth, 
then, must be the repose of the poor, and the business of the rich. From 
this they resort to the chase, the seine, or the athletic game; and from 
those relapse to quiescent indulgence. Thus life is wasted in the profit- 
less alternation of sensual ease, rude drudgery, and active sport. No 
elements exist for the improvement of posterity, and successive genera- 
tions pass, like the crops upon their fields. Were there but a disposition 
to improve the mind, and distribute benefits, what majesty of piety might 
we not hope to see in a country so favoured with the means of subsis- 
tence, and so cheap in its modes of living! Instead of the many objects 
of an American’s ambition, and the unceasing anxiety to amass property, 
the Burman sets a limit to his desires, and when that is reached, gives 
himself to repose and enjoyment. Instead of wearing himself out in 
endeavours to equal or surpass his neighbour in dress, food, furniture, or 
house, he easily attains the customary standard, beyond which he seldom 
desires to go. 

‘“ When strangers come to their houses, they are hospitable and cour- 
teous; and a man may travel from one end of the kingdom to the other 
without money; feeding and lodging as well as the people. But other- 
wish thev have little idea of aiding their neighbour. Ifa boat, ora 
waggon, &c., get into difficulty, no one stirs to assist, unless requested. 
The accommodation of strangers and travellers is particularly provided 
for by zayats or caravansaries, built in every village, and often found 
insulated on the highway. These serve atonce for taverns, town- houses, 
and churches. Here travellers take up their abode even for weeks, if 
they choose; here public business is transacted, and here, if a pagoda be 
near, worship is performed. ‘They are always as well built as the best 
houses, and often are among the most splendid structures in the kingdom. 
Though they furnish, however, no accommodations but a shelter, the 
traveller procures at the bazaar all he finds necessary, or receives, with 
the utmost promptitude, a full supply from the families around, A mis- 
sionary may travel from one end of the country to the other, and receive, 
wherever he stops, all that the family can offer.” 


Temperance is universal ; though the example of foreigners is not 
wanting to tempt to its breach. Gravity and reserve are habitual 
in all classes ; caused probably by the despotic character of the 
government and the insecurity of every enjoyment. There is a 
remarkable reciprocity of affection between parents and children of 
both sexes ; and women have their place assigned them, probably, 
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as correctly as in any other nation. Their intercourse is open and 
unrestricted, not only with their countrymen, but with foreigners, 
Mr. M. never saw an immodest act or gesture in man or woman 
while he was in Burmah. But not so circumspect in speech is the 
softer sex when irritated ; for though they do not strike when vent. 
ing their spleen, they utter frantically such obscene expressions ag 
can scarcely be conceived. Such weapons of abuse come often in 
the stead of profane oaths, of which, it is said, their language is 
destitute. 

Among the dark points, the want of gratitude is charged against 
the Burmans, Boodhism tending to suppress the feeling by keeping 
up the belief that any such act is done in order to obtain merit ; so 
that something like an obligation is conferred by affording an oppor- 
tunity to another to advance his interests. Theft is not so common 
as might be expected, considering the frail nature of their houses, 
and the inadequacy of the government to protect the people; but 
lying prevails among all classes, no one placing confidence in the 
word of another, Chicanery and intrigue are specified vices, nearly 
allied to falsehood ; and divorces are shockingly common ; another 
practice ranging in the same or a kindred category. On this last 
point we read,— 


“Tf both parties agree on the measure, they have only to go hefore a 
magistrate, and declare their desire, when he grants the separation with- 
out any further ceremony than requiring them to eat pickled tea before 
him, as was done at their marriage. Ifone party seek to put away the 
other, more trouble and expense is requisite. A process of law must be 
commenced, and a regular trial had. It is therefore seldom attempted. 
Women may put away their husbands in the same manner and with the 
same facilities as husbands put away wives. Each party, in all divorces, 
is at liberty to marry again. According to the written law, when a man 
and wife separate by mutual consent, the household goods are equally 
divided, the father taking the sons, and the mother the daughters, 

“Instead of the expensive mode of putting away a husband or wife 
which common law furnishes, a much easier is often resorted to with 
complete success. The party aggrieved merely turns priest, or nun, and 
the matrimonial bond is at once dissulved. They may return to secular 
life at any time, and marry another; but for appearances’ sake, this is 
generally deferred some months. 

‘‘In the British provinces considerable effort has been made to check 
the frequency of divorces, but without much success.” 


Although lying, deceit, and intrigue be declared to be prevalent 
Burman vices, our author seems to intimate that regard is paid to 
the obligation imposed by an oath; and hence it may be that a 
Burman greatly dreads such a sanction, from the terror of its im- 
precations. We quote the form of a judicial appeal of the kind. 
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“It is as follows :—‘ I will speak the truth. If I speak not the truth, 
may it be through the influence of the laws of demerit, viz., passion, 
anger, folly, pride, false opinion, immodesty, hard-heartedness, and scep- 
ticism; so that when I and my relations are on land, land animals, as 
tigers, elephants, buffaloes, poisonous serpents, scorpions, &c., shall seize, 
crush, and bite us, so that we shall certainly die. Let the calamities 
occasioned by fire, water, rulers, thieves, and enemies, oppress and destroy 
us, till we perish and come to utter destruction. Let us be subject to all 
the calamities that are within the body, and all that are without the body. 
May we be seized with madness, dumbness, blindness, deafness, leprosy, 
and hydrophobia. May we be struck with thunderbolts and lightning, 
and come to sudden death. In the midst of not speaking truth, may I be 
taken with vomiting clotted black blood, and suddenly die before the 
assembled people. When I am going by water, may the aquatic genii 
assault me, the boat be upset, and the property Jost; and may alligators, 
porpoises, sharks, or other sea-monsters, seize and crush me to death; 
and when I change worlds, may I not arrive among men or nats, but 
suffer unmixed punishment and regret, in the utmost wretchedness 
among the four states of punishment, Hell, Prita, Beasts, and Athurakai. 

“If I] speak truth, may 1 and my relations, through the influence of 
the ten laws of merit, and on account of the efficacy of truth, be freed 
from all calamities within and without the body; and may evils which 
have not yet come, be warded far away. May the ten calamities and the 
five enemies also be kept far away. May the thunderbolts and lightning, 
the genii of waters, and all sea-animals, love me, that I may be safe from 
them. May my prosperity increase like the rising sun and the waxing 
moon; and may the seven possessions, the seven laws, the seven merits 
of the virtuous, be permanent in my person; and when I change worlds, 
may I not go to the four states of punishment, but attain the happiness of 
men and nats, and realise merit, reward, and annihilation.” 


But nothing is more characteristic of the nation than an offensive 
pride. We extract on this point some observations :— 


‘From the monarch, who adopts the most grandiloquent titles he can 
invent, to the pettiest officer, every man seems bloated with self-conceit. 
Accustomed to conquest under every king since Alompra, and holding all 
the adjacent tribes in vassalage, they carry themselves in a lordly man. 
ner. The meanest citizen seems to feel himself superior to the Peguans, 
Karens, Tongthoos, &c., around him. Gradations of rank are most 


minutely and tenaciously maintained, and are signified in everything. 


Houses, dress, betel-box, water-goblet, cap, umbrella, horse equipments, 
&c., are all adjusted by rule. Toride on an elephant is the privilege 
only of royalty and high office, though often granted as an indulgence to 
others. ‘The king alone, and his immediate family, use a white umbrella ; 
the next have them glided, the next red or fringed, next green, &c. 
Subdivisions of these grades are marked by the number of umbrellas of 
each particular colour. Thus one has twenty, another ten, another eight, 
and so downward. 

‘* The very language in which common actions are mentioned is made 
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to minister to this nicety. Thus there are three or four ways to speak 
of everything, such as eating rice, walking out, sleeping, speaking, dy- 
ing, one of which is always used of the king, another of priests, another 
of rulers, another of common persons. It would be an insult to use a 
lower phrase than the person is strictly entitled to, though a higher one 
is sometimes used as a sign of special respect. The same difference js 
made in the words for walking abroad, and many more. 

“This haughtiness is manifested as grossly to foreign ambassadors as 
is done in China. They are treated as suppliants and tribute-bearers, 
It has generally been contrived to have them presented on the great 
*beg-pardon day,’ which occurs once in three months, when the nobles 
are allowed an audience with the king, and lay at his feet costly presents, 

‘‘ Both their religion and government contribute to this pride. Hold. 
ing it as certain that they have passed through infinite transmigrations, 
they are sure they must have been highly meritorious in former states of 
existence to entitle them to be human beings, who are but little lower 
than Nats, and stand the highest possible chance for heaven.” 


Mr. Malcom’s observations on the language, education, literature, 
and civilization of the people of Burmah, are highly interesting. We 
quote at considerable length upon these subjects :— 


“The language is remarkably dissimilar to the other languages of the 
East. The character is beautifully simple, and is written with facility. 
The style of forming letters, whether in printing or writing, is precisely 
the same. There are eleven vowels and thirty-three consonants. About 
a thousand characters must be used in printing, in consequence of the 
numerous combinations. 

** The structure of the language is natural, but very unlike the English. 
The pronunciation is difficult, owing partly to the gutturals, and partly 
to the extreme nicety of the difference in sound between words which 
mean very different things, and are often spelled precisely alike; and, on 
the whole, it is a difficult language to acquire. All pure Burman words 
are monosyllables ; but there are numerous polysyllables, derived chiefly 
from the Pali. There being no inflections to any part of speech, greatly 
simplifies the grammar. Number, person, mood, and tense, are formed 
by suffixes. Negatives and adjectives are formed by prefixes to verbs. 
The fastidiousness respecting rank, introduces a perplexing variety of 

hrases to mean the same action in different persons, to which allusion 
has already been made. Even in regard to common actions, the verbs 
used are widely different; e. g. for our term to wash, are many words; 
one is used for washing the face, another for washing the hands, another 
for washing linen in mere water, another for washing it with soap, 
another for washing dishes, &c. 

“ Instead of a perplexing variety of spelling-books, they have a Them- 
bong-gyee, or spelling and reading book, of about forty pages octavo, of 
great antiquity, and so perfect, as that no other has ever been deemed 
necessary by the missionaries. It is drawn up philosophically, and when 
learnt, the student is in possession of every possible sound in the lan- 
guage, except a few from some Pali words which have crept into com- 
mon use. 
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«“ Books, as is generally known, are written usually on palmleaf, with 
an iron pen or style. The leaf is prepared with care, and of good books 
the edges are gilded. Some have the margins illuminated, and gilded 
with considerable elegance. The book is defended by thin slabs of wood, 
more or less ornamented. Sometimes thin leaves of ivory are used, and 
occasionally gilded sheet-iron. For common books, a thick black paper 
is used, which is written upon with a pencil of steatite. The writing 
may be removed with the hand, as from a slate; and such books, called 
Tha-bike, last a long time. They are in one piece, of several yards long, 
and folded like a fan. They can, of course, be used on both sides; and 
every portion may be sealed up by itself, thus furnishing a good idea of 
the book mentioned Rev. v. 1, which was‘ written within and on the 
back side, sealed with seven seals,’ 

“The number of books is, of course, not large in a country where 
printing is unknown, All principal citizens, however, possess a few; and 
the royal library at Ava contains some thousand volumes, kept in large 
and elegant chests, assorted under different heads, such as law, history, 
medicine, poetry, painting,and music. The greater part of the literature 
is metrical, and consists of ballads, legends of Gaudama, histories of the 
kings, astronomy, and geography. 

«“ The rudiments of education are widely diffused, and most men, even 
common labourers, learn to read and write a little. But few go beyond 
these attainments. Women of respectability generally can read, but com- 
paratively few of those in humble life. There is no objection manifested 
to their learning ; but as almost the only schools are the Kyoungs, where 
girls are not admitted, they are necessarily left untaught, except where 
the parents can afford to pay a schoclmaster. Boys begin to attend the 
Kyoung at eightor ten years, but do not assume the yellow cloth for several 
years after. ‘They learn slowly, and, at the expiration of four or five 
years, have attained little more than, in a very bungling way, to read and 
write, and to add, subtract and divide. Those who take the yellow cloth, 
and live in the Kyoung, become able to understand a few books, and 
learn their system of the universe. If they continue priests, and aspire 
after literature, they go on to get a smattering of Pali and astrology, and 
if they mean to reach the summit of Parnassus, study the Then-gyo, or 
buok of metaphysics ! 

“It has been often said that the Burmans are ‘a reading people.’ 
They might more properly be called ‘a people that can read.’ The writ- 
ten and colloquial styles are so different, that few understand readily the 
sentiments of a book. The mass of the people being wholly without 
books or periodicals, their reading is confined to the short written instru- 
ments employed in the transaction of business. It is truly remarkable 
that so many children are taught to read, when it is foreseen so little use 
can ever be made of the acquisition. It certainly isa providential pre- 
paration for the diffusion of the word of truth, and ought to encourage 


the friends of missions in their design of distributing the Scriptures and 
Scriptural tracts.” 


Properly speaking, there are no literary institutions in the coun- 
try; and comparatively few are addicted to reading. The only 
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branch cultivated with avidity is alchemy. But as to the elixir of 
immortality, which another class of dreamers at one time sought 
after in other lands, a Burman never cares a straw. His ideas 
about a future state forbid. But before inserting our author’s sum. 
mary remarks upon the religion of Boodhism, let us have his 
sketch and calculations regarding the civilization to which the 
Burmans have reached, or may soon attain :— 


“ On the whole, the Burmans are fully entitled tu be called a civilised 
people. A regular government, a written language, an established 
literature, a settled abode, foreign commerce, respectable architecture, 
good roads and bridges, competent manufactures, adequate dress, grada. 
tions of rank, and the condition of women, conspire to establish their 
claim to be so considered. Their exact place in the scale of civilisation 
is not so easily settled. In intellect, morals, manners, and several of the 
points just named, they are not surpassed by any nation of the East, and 
are certainly superior to any natives of this peninsula. Prior tu the 
recent entrance of Europeans, the degree of civilisation, whatever it was, 
seemed to be fixed and complete. No change in laws, habits, manufac. 
tures, food, dwellings, poetry, painting, or indeed anything else, had been 
made for centuries ; or if made, yet so slowly as to impart no excitement 
to the public mind. Now, the case is decidedly different. They not 
only have contact with many Europeans, but confess inferiority; and in 
some things are adopting our modes and manufacture. In the Tenas- 
serim provinces, this is especially the case; and should England resign 
those possessions, the effects of her dominion on the population will re- 
main and extend. If the present king should retain the views of state 
policy which he expressed to me while a subject, and which he is the 
fittest man in the kingdom to execute, Burmah must rapidly rise in 
political importance. 

“The introduction of the art of printing would, probably, do mure 
for this people than any other in India. Active, intelligent, and persever- 
ing, the whule community would feel the impulse of diffused knowledge. 
All would read, all would be quickened, all would contribute to the 
general improvement. It would bring with it that stupendous influence, 
which is the wonder of these latter days—the power of voluntary associa- 
tion. Men and women would form smal]! communities for the accom- 
plishment each of some favourite aim. Every improvement could be 
made general. Every useful project would find friends, and succeeding 
generations enjoy accumulating light. 

«But in allowing myself these anticipations, I take for granted that 
missionary efforts will be hugely increased, and their effects fall upon the 
whole community. True religion can alone enable the press to produce 
its fullest blessings.” 


Boodhism, or the belief in Boodh, which is merely a general 
.term for divinity, and not the name of any one particular and im- 
mortal god, (for there have been many Boodhs, who, as we under- 
stand the doctrines of the system, are now annihilated,) is the sub- 
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ject of some concluding remarks already alluded to, and which are 


as follows :— 


«No false religion, ancient or modern, is comparable to this. Its 
philosophy is, indeed, not exceeded in folly by any other; but its doctrines 
and practical piety bear a strong resemblance to those of holy Scripture. 
There is scarcely a principle or precept inthe Bedagat which is not found 
in the Bible. Did the people but act up to its principles of peace and 
love, oppression and injury would be known no more within their borders. 
Its deeds of merit are in all cases either really beneficial to mankind, or 
harmless. It has no mythology of obscene and ferocious deities ; no san- 
guinary or impure observances; no self-inflicted tortures ; no tyrannising 
priesthood ; no confounding of right and wrong, by making certain ini- 
quities laudable in worship. In its moral code, its descriptions of the 
purity and peace of the first ages, of the shortening of man’s life because 
of his sins, &c., it seems to have followed genuine traditions. In almost 
every respect, it seems to be the best religion which man has ever invented. 

“ At the same time, we must regard Boodhism with unmeasured repro- 
bation, if we compare it, not with other false religions, but with truth. 
Its entire base is false. It is built, not on love to God, nor even love to 
man, but on personal merit. It isa system of religion without a God. 
It is literally atheism. Instead of a Heavenly Father, forgiving sin, and 
filial service from a pure heart, as the effect of love, it presents nothing 
to love, for its Deity is dead; nothing as the ultimate object of action but 
self; and nothing for man’s highest and holiest ambition but annihilation. 

“ The system of merit corrupts and perverts to evil, the very precepts 
whose prototypes are found in the Bible; and causes an injurious effect 
on the heart, from the very duties which have a salutary effect on society. 
Thus to say nothing of its doctrines of eternal transmigration, and of un- 
controllable fate, we may see, in this single doctrine of merit, the utter 
destruction of all excellence. It leaves no place for holiness; for every- 
thing is dcne for the single purpose of obtaining advantage. 

“Sympathy, tenderness, and all benevoience, would become extinct 
under such a system, had not Jehovah planted their rudiments in the 
human constitution. If his neighbour’s boat be upset, or his house on 
fire, why should the Boodhist assist? He supposes such events to be the 
unavoidable consequences of demerit in a former existence; and, if this 
suffering be averted, there must be another of equal magnitude. He 
even fears that by his interfering to prevent or assuage his neighbour’s 
— he is resisting established fate, and bringing evil on his own 

ead | 

“ The same doctrine of merit destroys gratitude, either to God or man. 
If he is well off, it is because he deserves to be. If you do him a kind- 
ness, he cannot be persuaded that you have any other object or reason 
than to get merit; and feels that he compensates your generosity by fur- 
nishing the occasion. If the kindness be uncommon, he always suspects 
you of sinister designs. In asking a favour, at least of an equal, he does 
it peremptorily, and often haughtily, on the presumption that you will 
embrace the opportunity of getting merit; and, when his request is 
granted, retires without the slightest expression of gratitude. In fact, 
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as has been already stated, there is no phrase in his language that corre. 
sponds with our ‘I thank you.’ 


“The doctrine of fate is maintained with the obstinacy and devotednegg 
of a Turk. While it accounts to them for every event, it creates dogged. 
ness under misfortune, and makes forethought useless. 

“ Boodhism allows evil to be balanced with good, by a scale whick 
reduces sin to the shadow of a trifle. To sheeko to a pagoda, or offer 
flower to the idol, or feed the priests, or set a pot of cool water by the way- 
side, is supposed to cancel a multitude of sins. The huilding of a kyoung, 
or pagoda, will outweigh enormous crimes, and secure prosperity for ages 
tocome. Vice is thus robbed of its terrors; for it can be overbalanced 
by easy virtues. Instances are not rare of robbery, and even murder, 
being committed, to obtain the means of buying merit. All the terrors, 
therefore, with which hell is represented, do but serve to excite to the 
observance of frivolous rites. The making of an idol, an offering, or 
some such act, is substituted for repentance and reparation, for all inward 
excellence, and every outward charity. 

“It ministers also to the most extravagant pride. The Boodhist pre- 
sumes that incalculable merit, in previous incarnations, has been gained, 
to give him the honour of now wearing human nature, He considers 
his condition far superior to that of the inhabitants of the other islands in 
this system, and his chance of exaltation to be of the most animating 
character. Conceit, therefore, betrays itself in all his ways. The lowest 


man in society carries himself like the “ twice-born” brahmin of Hin- 
dustan.” 


We fully agree with Mr. M. that there is in this system enough 
to move the sympathy of the Christian world. True, there may be 
no infants destroyed in the course of its rites, no widows immolated, 
and none of those monstrous and revolting spectacles that generally 
mark the inventions of men and nations when they strive to propl- 
tiate their gods. But certain it is that such a system of atheism, 
fatalism, and cherished obduracy of feeling and principle, must be 
as irreconcileable to all the great views, purposes, and hopes identi- 
fied with Christian faith and practice, as was the adoration of 
Moloch, with its bloody and unnatural sacrifices. It is indeed to be 
feared that anything like a lodgement of truth among the votaries of 
Boodhism, with its philosophic, cold, and intangible dogmas, will 
be a more difficult and tardy achievement than where the supersti- 
tions and practices of Pagans are more palpably gross and disas- 
trous even in this life. Still, it appears to us, that there is wisdom 
in our author’s suggestion, when he intimates that he would prefer 
engrafting science and religion on the condition of man in Burmah, 
to having them accompanied by our forms of society and social 
constitution. Indeed, it would be to act with Quixotic folly 
and to encounter unnecessary opposition and difficulties were the 
Missionaries of Christianity to seek to disturb political arrange- 
ments and national customs not essentially immoral in themselves, 
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many of which may have their foundation in the physical constitu- 
tion of the people, or the external influences to which they are sub- 


ject. The religion of the New Testament seeks to do no such 


thing ; it proceeds upon far more accommodating and reasonable 
principles ; its doctrines, evidences, and modes of operation are of 
another character,—a character, which we think Mr. M. has over- 
looked, or rather strangely misrepresented, when giving his reason 
for recommending the social condition of the Burmans to be pre- 
served intact, in any endeavours exerted for their conversion to 
the true faith. That reason is this, that in Burmah, “ human 
wants have a definite limit, (at present, we remark) easily reached, 
leaving ample leisure to almost every member of society for the pur- 
suits of religion and science. With us,” he continues, “it is 
scarcely possible for the great majority to fulfil the precepts of reli- 
gion, or to cultivate by science their immortal powers.” And the 
Jabouring man’s case, in America or in England, is instanced first, 
as one in which the demands upon his time and exertions, for the 
support of himself and his family, preclude him from the pursuits 
of religion and science. 

Now, it is more than questionable whether the culture of science 
be necessary to every man ; sure we are that hitherto, in the pro- 
gress of civilization, it has become impossible that all can devote their 
days and the midnight oil to the study of abstruse branches of 
knowledge. The division of labour forbids the uniformity. But 
the main question is this, does religion consist in the undisturbed 
contemplations only of an anchorite,—in ceaseless acts of devotion, 
prayer, and thanksgiving? Why, we had thought that a man is 
never more in the way of his duty to God, than when doing his 
part towards the welfare of society and of himself—as well as that, 
while his hands were toiling his soul might be soaring. Indeed, we 
may safely predict that should science with its best lights ever visit 
Burmah, and religion with its benevolent precepts, there will be far 
less idleness, indolence, and callousness than at present is complained 
of by Mr. Maicom; or, that if the plentifulness that nature has 
strewed around the Burmans should prolong their ease and a pre- 
vailing leisure, such advantages enjoyed on the part of the multi- 
tude, and not merely confined to the few, joined to a vast accumula- 
tion of knowledge and mental excitements, will issue in a far more 
deplorable state of error of practice and doctrine than can at present 
be complained of. The culture of science must ever create labour 
for the hands as well as occupations for the mind. Indeed were it 
to have no other use than to stimulate speculation that was to end 
only in airy theories, and had its cultivators no nobler purpose in 
their contemplations than the exercise of the subtleties of intellect 
and the sportings of imagination, it would be the vainest of philo- 
sophies, the most senseless of pastimes. Religion equally repudiates 
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a stagnation of the activities of our powers ; teaching and exemplify. 
ing that the highest tempora] good and prosperity go hand in hand 
with the surest preparation for eternal felicity. It is not leisure 
from worldly business that is required for religion, but assiduity and 
honesty ; which when most strictly and profitably observed to the 
furtherance of present good, leave and offer the finest and best occa- 
sions for spiritual advancement. 

In the second volume Mr. Malcom continues the journalizings of 
his travels in Hindustan, Malaya, Siam, and China, directed to the 
main object kept in view in the first, and conducted in a similar 
manner ; ‘while to this part are appended certain Dissertations 
arising out of the facts and descriptions previously presented, con- 
taining his digested opinions upon a variety of matters relating 
closely to the prosperity and the enlargement of Missionary enter- 

rize. He has been at much pains to arrive at a correct and full 

nowledge of every Christian effort that is making in behalf of the 
heathen throughout the regions he visited. In no other single pub- 
lication, are we aware, that nearly so much information of the kind 
can be found. 

In regard to the important questions, what good has been done 
already in Hindustan by Protestant Missionaries, and what 
prospects offer themselves, Mr. Malcom’s accounts and opinions 
fully bear out what we so lately quoted from Dr. Bryce’s book 
on the same subject. Our author while intimating that much less 
has been accomplished than was expected, frequently speaks of 
the positive advance made in the work of Christianising consider- 
able numbers, and of the satisfactory conversion of small num- 
bers here and there. But his most pleasing testimony, we think, 
is when he repeats that Hinduism, in some of its strongest holds, 
has been severely ‘shaken;” while the encouragements to 
greatly increased Missionary efforts are declared to be cheering 
and most exciting. We shall not now do more than insert a few 
isolated passages that have a close reference to the Great Cause. 
The first belongs to the time our Author spent in Calcutta. 


“One of my first visits was to the school of the Scottish General 
Assembly, founded by the Rev. Mr. Duff, and now under the care of the 
Rev. Messrs. Mackay and Ewart. It occupies a large brick building, in- 
closing a quadrangular court, formeriy the residence of a wealthy Baboo, 
and standing in the midst of the native town. It has existed about six 
years, and now numbers about six hundred and thirty-four pupils ; boys, 
mostly under fourteen years. They are all Bengalees and Hindus, gene- 
rally of the higher castes, and many of them Brahmins. Many have been 
in the school from the commencement. They purchase their own school- 
books, and receive no support from the school ; but the tuition is gratis. 
There are five ushers, besides twelve or fifteen of the more advanced 
scholars, who act as assistant teachers. ‘The instruction is wholly in the 
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English language. I examined several classes in ancient and modern 
history, mathematics, astronomy, and Christianity; and have never met 
classes showing a more thorough knowledge of the books they had stu- 
died. Nearly all of the two upper classes are convinced of the truth of 
the gospe!, and went over the leading evidences in a manner that, I am 
sure, few professors of religion in our country cando. Some six or seven 
pupils have given evidence of a work of grace in their heart; a few of 
which have made a profession of religion. 

A few weeks after, I had the pleasure of attending the public annual 
examination of this school, held in the town hall, a truly noble building. 
] never witnessed a better examination. The pupils were often led away 
from the direct subject, by gentlemen present, and in every case showed 
a good insight into the subject they had studied. Several excellent essays 
were read in English, wholly composed by the scholars, two of which 
were of special cleverness; one in favour of caste, the other against it. 
The former received some tokens of applause from the Europeans, for 
the talent it displayed ; but not a native clapped. On the conclusion of 
that against caste, the whole mass of pupils burst out into thundering 
applause! This incident is worthy of note, as showing the waning influ- 
ence of Brahma.” 


Our next extract conveys to us a clearer idea of the opinions 
and reformation of R. M. Roy, than we have anywhere else met 
with :— 


“The conspicuousness of the late Ram Mohun Roy, and the éclat given 
for atime to the reformation which he was supposed to be effecting, 
called me to his meeting with feelings of no ordinary interest. The Rev. 
Mr. Lacroix, to whom the Janguage is perfectly familiar, kindly took me 
to the Brohma Sobha, as the congregation is called, and interpreted for 
me the substance of the various exercises. We found the place to be a 
commodious hall, in a respectable Hindu dwelling-house. There was no 
idol, or idolatrous representation of any kind. Ona small stage, raised 
about eighteen inches from the floor, handsomely carpeted, sat cross-legged 
two respectable-looking pundits. One side of the room was spread with 
clean cloths for the native attendants, who sat after the manner of the 
country; and on the other were chairs for the accommodation of strangers. 
In the centre, and opposite to the rostrum, lay some native musical instru- 
ments, and a violin. The room was well lighted, and the punkas of course 
waved overhead. 

“One of the pundits opened the services by reading Sanscrit from a 
loose palm-leaf held in his hand, stopping at every two or three words to 
expound and enforce. The subject was know/edge—what it was, and 
what it was not, &c. Abstract ethical questions were discussed, not un- 
like the fashion of the old scholastics; but no moral deductions were 
made, nor anything said to improve the hearers. The whole discourse 
must have been unintelligible to most of them. 

“ The other then read a discourse in Bengalee, consisting chiefly of 
explanations of their religious system, and encomiums on it. He parti- 
cularly dwelt on its liberality ; boasting that they quarrelled with no name 
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or persuasion, and assuring us, that it was of no consequence whether we 
worshipped idols, Mahumet, Jesus Christ, or the Virgin Mary ; that it was 
not possible to come to any certain knowledge respecting religious things: 
and that if any man believed his way to be right, that way was right for 
him. These discourses extended to about an hour ; and the rest of the time, 
about another hour, was occupied with music. At the close of the preach. 
ing, professed musicians advanced to the instruments, and, seating them- 
selves on the mats, put them in tune, with the usual amount of discord. 
Two of them then sang several hymns, with instruments accompanying 
it. The themes were, the unity of the Divine Essence, and the various 
attributes of majesty and power. No one joined the strain, nor were there 
any books to enable them to do so. Nothing could be less reverent or 
devotional than the manner of the musicians. They looked about them 
with all possible self complacency, making unmeaning gestures, bowing 
and blinking to each other, and vociferating with such a nasal twang, 
that it was a relief when they had finished. I thought it was literally 
such music as the poet speaks of—intended ‘ to soothe savage breasts ;’ 
for certainly no other could well endure it. 

* On their retiring, a very different singer took the place, and proceeded 
for half an hour, with great power of execution, and not a little taste. 
His vuice was uncommonly fine. He accompanied himself skilfully on 
the native guitar. The violin had been well played from the beginning, 
and the music was now truly excellent, furnishing, | was informed, a fair 
specimen of the best Bengal art. The singer, as well as the violinist, is 
distinguished at the nautch entertainments of the city. The subject was 
still the attributes of God. The Bengalee language has, for this purpose, 
a noble advantage over ours, in numerous expressions derived froin the 
Sanscrit, which utter in a single word what may be called the negative 
attributes, and which we cannot express with brevity ; such as ‘ He that 
needs no refuge;’ ‘He that is never perplexed.’ ‘He that can never 
grow weary;’ &c. The singer used these epithets with great majesty; 
using animated gestures, and with a countenance finely varying with the 
theme. At the close of this exercise the assembly broke up. 

** No female was present, nor do any ever attend. Most of the congre- 
gation came in only in time to hear the music, and stood near the stair- 
case, not without disorder. The number of the regular attendants was 
not over twenty. J am informed thirty is the largest number ever present. 
The spectators were somewhat more numerous. 

« Few of the professed adherents are so confident of their rectitude, as 
to detach themselves wholly from the common religious customs, though 
more negligent in these matters than their neighbours. The very pundits 
officiate, not because converts to these opinions (for such they do not 
profess to be), but because regularly paid for their services. One of 
them, in his discourse this evening, expressly told us that there was no 
impropriety in worshipping idols—a doctrine which R. Roy would not 
admit. ‘The musicians also are paid, and perform here for the same 
reasons that they do at a nautch, so tliat the whole concern is sustained 
by the money of a few friends, and descendants of R. Roy. 

“ Such is the boasted reformation of Ram Mohun Koy! Not another 
congregation of his followers is found in all India! Of his labours as 4 
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reformer this is the sum :—Fifty ora hundred persons rendered negligent 
of the national religion, or gathered here because they were so before, 
without being a whit the better in their private life or public influence; 
in some cases, adding the sins of Europeans to those of their countrymen; 
without being disentangled from the horrid system of the Shasters; with- 
out being ready, or without the moral courage, to restore to their own 
wives and daughters the rights of human nature. With all the superiority 
to prejudice and custom, boasted by Ram Mohun Roy, he did nothing for 
the elevation of the sex. 

« R. Roy was not a Unitarian Christian, but a Unitarian Hindu. He 
believed that there was such a person as Jesus Christ, and that he was 
the best moral teacher the world ever saw; but regarded his death as 
having no efficacy of atonement. His capacious mind, and extensive 
knowledge of the Shasters, impelled him to abhor the abominations of the 
Veda, and the monstrosities of its thirty-three millions of gods. But he 
found in the Vedanta Sar (an exposition of the four Vedas) a sort of 
Unitarianism, which he endeavoured on all occasions to disseminate. The 
doctrine might as well be called pantheism; for it maintains the old 
Pythagorean doctrine, that God is the soul of the world, and that every 
animal, plant, or stone, is therefore part of Deity. It makes perfect reli- 
gion to consist in knowledge alone, or the realising in everything the 
Supreme Being ; and excludes ceremonies of all kinds."’ 


While in Macao, and concerning another man often heard of in 
the religious world :— 


“ Mr. Gutzlaff welcomed me with all possible cordiality ; and our pre- 
viuus correspondence paved the way for business, without circumlocution 
vt formality. He is a Prussian, about thirty-four years of age, small, 
durk hair and eyes, in fine health, of great activity, and sprightly in all 
his motions. His office of interpreter to the superintendent of trade sel- 
dum makes demands on his time, while its ample salary furnishes him the 
meaus of much good. No man is more devoted to the cause of Christ, 
and few so laborious, as his ten voyages along the coast since his arrival 
in 1831 amply testify. His chief employment, at present, is the prepa- 
ration of tracts, and of a new version of the Scriptures, with the help of 
Marshman’s and Morrison's versions. 

“I of course spent many hours with him, listening, note-buok in hand, 
to his opinions, observations, difficulties, desires, and purposes ; and his 
comments on mine. Without the least apparent reserve, and with exceed. 
ing earnestness and animation, he passed on from subject to subject, at 
the table, in the garden, and by the way-side. All was of C 
an inquiry had he to make of where I had been, or what was doing else- 
where. Not a moment did commonplace matters come up. His mind, 
full of one grand theme, seemed to spill over spontaneously every mo- 
ment. Though unable to adopt his judgment on many points, I could 
but admire his zeal, piety, diligence, and hope. 

“ His darling plan is the multiplication of voyages along the coast, for 
the distribution of tracts. He thinks he has in this way, himself, had 
access to thirty millions of people ; and cherishes the most animated ex- 
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pectations from a large employment of this method. But after listening 
with deep attention to all his remarks on this important theme, I could 
not adopt his conclusions. The distribution of tracts can only be of use 
on a large scale, in preparing the way for living teachers. This has been 
done sufficiently, so far as regards the coast ; and we must continue to do 
occasionally till teachers be admitted to residence. But to make it an 
end, instead ofa means; to pour annually millions of tracts along the 
same line of coas: ; to go in face of prohibitory edicts; and only as pro- 
tected by cannon; and to be at the expense of both tracts and voyage, 
while so many of the books are yet scarcely intelligible, is at best but a 
very imperfect mode of conducting a mission. 

“Mrs, G. is an English lady, without children of her own, and has 
taken twenty little pagan girls into her house, where they receive every 
advantage, in school and out. They are allowed to come into the parlour, 
and are in all respects put upon the footing of pupils in our best board- 
ing-schools. Among them are two little blind girls, of good parts. As] 
caressed the poor little orphans, heard their hymns and portions of Scrip. 
ture, saw them read from the New England raised-letter books, and 
marked the deep and tender interest of Mrs. G. on their behalf, my heart 
rejoiced in God. O how blessed and bright would this dark world be- 
come, if only the spirit of our glorious Redeemer were diffused abroad ! 
What sweet intercourse uf sympathy, generosity, love, and gratitude, 
would gladden life’s roughest passages !’”” 


We return to Hindustan, and part with the author in that pro- 
digious empire :— 


“ The number of slaves in the Carnatic, Mysore, and Malabar, is said 
to be greater than in the most other parts of India; and embraces nearly 
the whole of the Punchum Bundam caste. The whole number in British 
India has never been ascertained, but is supposed, by the best informed 
persons J was able to consult, to be, on an average, at least one in eight, 
that is about ten mil/fions. Many consider them twice as numerous. ‘The 
number is kept up not only by propagation, but the sale of children by 
their parents. Manumissions, however, are frequent among the opulent 
in the northern provinves. Forbes says, ‘1 belive most of the tribes of 
Pooleahs and Pariars in Malabar, are considered as slaves. ‘The number 
of poor people who come down to Anjengo, and the other seaports, from 
the inland countries, during a famine, either to sell themselves, or dispose 
of their children as slaves, is astonishing. During the rainy season, even 
when there is no uncommon scarcity, many are weekly brought down 
from the mountains, to be sold on the coasts. They do not appear to 
think it so great a hardship as we imagine.’ 

It is strange that the British public should be soslow to open their eyes 
to this great subject. For twenty years, appeals and pamphlets have fre- 
quently appeared. In 1828,a volume of 1000 pages of parliamentary 
documents, on East India slavery, was printed ; and within four or five 
years, some strenuous efforts have been made to call attention to this 
enormity ; but as yet, nothing has been done to purpose. Surely the zeal 
which has achieved the freedom of a few hundicd thousand slaves in the 
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West Indies, will now be exerted in behalf of twenty-five times the number 
in the East. ; ) 

“ The countenance and support given by government to the prevailing 
forms of religion, is a weighty subject, and calls for the solemn conside- 
ration of British Christians. I cannot but sympathise deeply with the 
missionaries, in the trials and obstructions they meet on this account. 
They have little doubt but that the pernicious influence of the Brahmins 
would wither, and their system lose its power, if government did not render 
its aid, both by open countenance and direct taxation. 

« An extreme fear of creating political disturbances, if efforts were made 
to convert the natives to Christianity, seems to have possessed the Com- 
pany’s government from the beginning. Hence the refusal, at first, to 
allow missionary effort. Hence Chamberlain, though in the service of her 
royal highness, the Begaum, was deemed pestilent for preaching ata fair, 
and her majesty was reluctantly obliged to send him down to Calcutta. 
Happily, the little band that found a refuge under the Danish flag at Se- 
rampore, lived to prove, practically, that such fears are groundless. 

« But, though the government now permi's and protects missionary 
effurt, it has not wholly lost its early fears; and these, together with a 
desire to be strictly neutral, lead to measures directly favourable to idol- 
atry. Itlevies and collects the revenues for supporting Brahmins and 
temples, as the former rules did; thus virtually making idolatry and 
Mahometism the established religion of the country! The annual allow- 
ance from the public treasury, for the support of the temple of Juggernaut, 
is 56,000 rupees, and many other temples have allowances equally liberal. 
C. Buller, in his letter to the Court of Directors, on this subject, says, 
‘ Large pensions, in land and money, are allowed by our government, 
in all parts of the country, for keeping up the religious institutions both 
of Hindus and Mahometans.’ Lord William Bentinck, governor-general 
of India, under date of August, 1:35, speaking of the tax laid on pilgrims, 
which yields the Company a handsome revenue, says, * As long as we 
maintain, most properly, in my opinion, the different establishments 
belonging to the Mahometan and Hindu religions, we need not much 
scruple about the tax in question.’ 

“ In the district of Tinnevelly, an examination on this subject was made 
by Mr. T., who found 2783 temples, and 9799 petty kovils, of male and 
female deities, and some inferior religious stations; making a total of 
14,851 places of idvlatrous worship. The total charge of these on the 
government amounts to 30,000 pounds sterling, per annum! 

“ Beside this regular support, there are numerous other modes, in 
which the national systems are countenanced. Mr. Rhenius has stated, 
that, in 1831, government contributed forty thousind rupees toward 
the performance of a certain ceremony in the temple at Tinnevelly, 
and to repair the idol’s car! At the principal festivals, guns are fired 
by national ships, and by the Company’s troops, and the military bands 
of music are loaned to grace the occasions. Thus Christian soldiers 
are compelled to do honour to the false prophet and to dumb idols! A 
letter of the Rev. William Fyvie, dated Surat, September, 1, 1836, 
published in an English periodical, mentions one of these cases, which 
are constantly occurring in every part of India. It was the annual 
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cocoa-nul day—a festival in which cocoa-nuts are thrown into the. tivey 
as offerings. ‘This Hindu festival was ushered in by a salute of guns 
from the Honourable Company’s ship, lying in the river opposite to 
Surat. The castle guns fired a salute at the same time. About four 
p.M., after the brahmin had consecrated the cocoa-nut with prayers, 
the European magistrate presented the offering to the river, amidst the 
poojas (worship) of the brabmins and other Hindus present. While 
this vain and idle ceremony was going forward, the ship, before alluded 
to, first moved down and then up the river, displaying her colours, and 
firing salutes. The British flag was waving on Surat Castle all the day, 
in honour of the festival, In this way our rulers and their agents 
directly and publicly countenance idolatry and superstition in this 
place. The new moon, excepting twice in the year, when the Mussul- 
mans are mourning, is regularly saluted by five guns, to please the Maho- 
metans. ‘Two thousand rupees are annually given to the same people 
by government, to assist them in the celebration of their Eeds (festivals,) 
W hen shall these practices be brought to a perpetual end ?' 

‘* Various idolatrous temples and gateways have been built or repaired 
by government. Vast sums have been spent on colleges and schools, 
for the inculcation of heathen and Mahometan doctrines and customs, 
By these same laws and customs, British judges and magistrates regulate 
their decisions, instead of the pure and equitable laws of their own land, 
and of the Christian Scriptures! When the cars of certain gods are to 
be drawn in public procession, there has been, for some years back, in 
various places, a deficiency of people. In such cases, the officers of 
government send out magistrates, and constables, or peons, who, with 
whips and ratans, beat the wretched people, and force them to quit their 
work and drag at the ropes! Mr. Pegg, formerly a Baptist missionary 
at Cuttack, has fully shown, in a pamphlet, published in England in 
1835, the pilgrim tax system, that the temple of Juggernaut, of which 
we hear so much, is wholly supported by the British government; and 
that a large premium is paid by government to ‘pilgrim hunters,’ who 
pass throughout the land, enticing persons to make a pilgrimage to the 
idol, and receive twenty per cent. of the tax laid upon them! In regard 
to these agents, ‘The Friend of India’ very forcibly observes, ‘ We 
have a body of dol missionaries, far exceeding in number all the 
Christian missionaries, perhaps, in the world, going forth from year to 
year, to propagate delusion, and proclaim (what, perhaps, not one of 
them believes) the transcendant efficacy of beholding a log of wood; 
and all this through a perversion of British humanity, and good faith, 
paid from year to year, by the officers of a Christian and a British 
government.’ 

“Until lately, the appointment of native Christians to any office, 
however low, was wholly prohibited. That prohibition is now re- 
moved ; but, as the local officers are not bound to employ them, and 
the general feeling is against it, they are still excluded. How impres- 
sively does this say to the natives, that their rulers do not want them 
to become Christians! I have heard several officers declare, that a man 
who would change his religion, is not worthy of confidence! After many 
inquiries, I could never find any one who knew of a Christian sepoy being 
ever raised above the ranks. 
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There are delicate points connected with the alleged support of 
idolatry above dwelt upon, which we think Mr. M. has not fully 
perceived ; nor do we believe that he has had the facts he advances 
fairly, or at least fully, set before him. As to several of the evils, 
wrongs and grievances noticed in the extract, our readers, before 
this paper meets their eyes, will have gathered from the newspapers, 
that most promising and gratifying measures are in contemplation. 
We refer to what transpired at a great meeting held in London, 
nearly at the same time that Mr. Malcom’s book was placed 
before us, when a noble and learned Lord presided, whose name is 
identified with the cause of the slaves torn from Africa, and with 
that of the oppressed throughont the world. We trust that the 
union of benevolence, intelligence and wealth, which is about to 
be established in Great Britain for the amelioration of the con- 
dition, and the enlightenment of a hundred million subjects, will 
speedily accomplish for them what our Government in India has 
never done, and is not likely of itself to be capable of ever perform- 
ing. ‘The volumes before us present encouragement as well as a sti- 
mulus to the proposed association to which we refer; and we are 
sure their author will ever be heartily recognized as a promoter 
and pillar of the grand scheme in the course of organization, were 
nothing more to be done by him than appears in them. 





Art. I]].—A Diary in America, with Remarks on its Institutions. By 
Captain Marryat, C.B. 3 Vols. London: Longman. 1839. 


ConsiDERABLE speculation had been excited by the announcement of 
this work. Some expected that it would turn out to be one of the 
most sagacious and amusing of which the United States of America 
have been the subject; others, to which number we ourselves 
belonged, predicted that the hackneyed novelist, and one who has 
been so long accustomed to draw upon a most fertile imagination and 
humorous fancy was not likely to bring fulness and painstaking in 
the way of observation, much less earnest deliberation to such a 
diversified field of study, and the many grave questions which it 
suggests. But we are happy to say that the Captain has furnished 
far more of solid information, and regulated his conclusions by a 
much larger amount of philosophy than we expected. To be sure, 
a great portion of the volumes consist of lightsome description, and 
entertaining anecdotes, which are as attractive as the best parts of 
his fictions, —the writing being throughout, we think, more pointed 
and carefully executed. But then these parts consist of the most 
characteristic sketches, and are also the proper evidences upon which 
his remarks are made, and from which his deductions follow in the 
disquisitional parts of the work ; the whole exhibiting proofs of 
lnpartiality as well as of an abundance of practical and theoretical 
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knowledge which sailors and romancers do not generally possess, 
The Captain’s impartiality is of a manly and satisfactory kind, 
being that of one that is measured both as respects his praise and 
blame, and having the welfare of America apparently as much at 
heart, as the detail of lessons for the O]d World ; while the circum. 
stance of composing a popular and catching book seems not so much 
in view as the conveyance of truths and principles that will stand 
the test of inquiry and future illustration. 

The object of the author, as he announces it himself, was to 
examine and ascertain what were the effects of a democratic govern. 
ment and climate upon a people, which, with all its foreign admix- 
ture, may still be considered as English. He begins with giving 
an outline view of the general opinions which his tour and inqui- 
ries enabled him to form, reserving for another volume a more 
extended and minute dissertation on the character of the society 
and government of the United States. We have next the usual 
sort of descriptions, notices, anecdotes, and off-hand opinions 
arising from particulars, extracted from, we have no doubt, a volu- 
minous diary. And lastly comes a series of essays, each on some 
individual topic of current and essential concernment, and upon 
which the Americans as well as travellers and politicians are much 
at variance—such as Education, Religion, Slavery, Lynch law, the 
Marine, the Army, Language, Climate, &c.,—much ability dis- 
tinguishing these papers, force of truth, and aptness of illustration 
crowding them, which the unpretending title of the work, had it 
been by any other author of approved talent on Institutional points, 
would not even have led us to expect. 

It was in 1837, and while the late commercial panic and crisis 
in America might be said to be at its height, or rising rapidly 
to it, that the Captain landed at New York. We need not 
indicate with anything like precision, the course of his after 
movements. Indeed he does not himself take pains to yield his 
readers perfect light as to his route. It may be sufficient to state, 
however, that many of the principal towns, provinces, and lakes 
of the States were visited by him. He also passed into the Cana- 
das, accompanying the army commanded by Sir John Colborne in 
its march against the insurgents at St. Eustache. This passage in 
his travels, and the sentiments which he had publicly expressed 
concerning it, were made the ground of some cross-questioning, 
when he returned to New York. In fact he appears to have been 
not over-courteously treated by the Yankees on many occasions. 
For we read, speaking of the habit which the Americans follow of 
conglomerating those travellers whom they expect to write about 
them, as follows,—* If I admit,” he says “ that, after the usage 
they had received, the Americans are justified in not again ten- 
dering their hospitality to the English, 1 cannot, at the same time, 
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put express my opinion as to their conduct toward me personally. 
They had no right to insult and annoy me in the manner they did, 
from nearly one end of the Union to the other, either because my 
predecessors had expressed an unfavourable opinion of them before 
my arrival, or because they expected that I would do the same 
upon my return to my own country. [I remark upon this conduct, 
not from any ill-will or desire of retaliation, but to compel the 
Americans to admit that I am under no obligations to them ; that 
I received from them much more insult and outrage than of kind- 
ness ; and consequently, that the charge of ingratitude cannot be 
laid to my door, however offensive to them some of the remarks 
inthis work may happen to be.” And yet, we stick to our pre- 
liminary assertion, the Captain is an impartial reporter: he does 
not evince the least spark of retaliation, or of morbid soreness. 
But it is time that we should glean from his pages some proofs of 
the character we have given him, and some of the richer morsels 
that enliven the work. Having alluded to the crisis, we may as 
well present a first blush-view of it, on his arrival in New York. 
He says .— 


“Two hundred and sixty houses have already failed, and no one 
knows where it isto end. Suspicion, fear, and misfortune have taken 
possession of the city. Had 1 not been aware of the cause, I should have 
imagined that the plague was raging, and I had the description of Defoe 
before me. Not a smile on one.countenance among the crowd who pass 
and repass; hurried steps, care-worn faces, rapid exchanges of salutation, 
or hasty communication of anticipated ruin before the sun gues down. 
Here two or three are gathered on one side, whispering and watching 
that they are not overheard ;. there solitary with his arms fulded and his 
hat slouched, brooding over departed affluence. Mechanics, thrown out 
of employment, are pacing up and down with the air of famished wolves. 
The violent shock has been communicated, like that of electricity, 
through the country to a distance of hundreds of miles. Canals, rail- 
roads, and all public works have been discontinued, and the [rish emi- 
grant leans against his shanty, with his spade idle in his hand, and starves, 
as his thoughts wander back to his own Emerald Isle.” 


The Captain’s notices of this eventful period afford several 
salient points from which to view it, as well as the ¢edling illus- 
trations that are advanced and applied. For example, having 
asserted that the Americans delight in hyperbole, and _ that 


they hardly have a metaphor without it, he goes on to instance as 
follows :— 


“During this crash, when every day fifteen or twenty merchants’ 
names appeared in the newspapers as bankrupts, one party, not in a very 
good humour, was hastening down Broadway, when he was run against 
by another, whose temper was equally unamiable. This collision roused 
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the choler of both—* What do mean, sir?’ cried one; ‘I've a great mind 
to knock you into the middle of next week. —This occurring on a Satur- 
day, the wrath of the other was checked by the recollection of. how ve 
favourable such a blow would be to his present circumstance. *¢ Wiij 
you! then pray do; it’s just the thing I want, for how else I am to get 
over ar Monday, and the acceptances I must take up, is more than | 
can tell.’ ” 


The Captain declares that nobody refused to take the paper of 
the New York banks, although they virtually had stopped pay- 
ment ; that in fact they never refuse anything in New York; but 
that nobody would give specie in change, which of course produced 

eat distress for want of a healthy state of the circulating medium. 

his distress seems to have been the suggester of a curious re- 
medy ; for, as we again read ,— 


“ Every man is now his own banker, Goto the theatres and places 
of public amusement, and, instead of change, you receive an I.0.U. from 
the treasury. At the hotels and oyster-cellars it is the same thing. Call 
for a glass of brandy and water, and the change is fifteen tickets, each 
* good for one glass of brandy and water.’ At an oyster-shop, eat a plate 
of oysters, and you have in return seven tickets, good for one plate of 
oysters each. It is the same everywhere.—The barbers give you tickets, 
good for so many shaves; and were there beggars in the streets, I pre- 
sume they would give you tickets in change, good for so much philan- 
thropy. Dealers, in general, give out their own bank-notes, or, as they 
are called here, shin plasters, which are good for one, dollar, and from 
that down to two and a half cents, all of which are redeemable, and 
redeemable only upon a general return to cash payments. Hence arises 
another variety of exchange in Wall Street. ‘Tom, do you want any 
oysters for lunch to-day ?’—* Yes !’—* Then here’s a ticket, and give me 
two shaves in return.’” | 


And yet, the adage will hold true, that it is an ill wind——and 
so forth. Take as illustrative of the aphorism, the case of a 
young American, who confessed to the Captain that the “ times 
were excellent :” and for this reason, a twenty dollar note used to 
last him but a week, but now it was as good as Fortunatus’s purse, 
which was never empty.” “I eat,” said he, ‘‘my dinner at the 
hotels and show them my twenty dollar note. The landlcrd turns 
away from it, as if it were the head of Medusa, and begs that I 
will pay another time. I buy everything that I want, and I have 
only to offer my twenty dollar note in payment, and my credit is 
unbounded—that is for any sum under twenty dollars. If they 
ever do give change again in New York, it will make a very unfor- 
tunate change in my affairs.” 

Connected with the Captain’s steaming it up the Hudson, we 
quote an anecdote. 
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“ ] had a genuine Yankee story from one of the party on deck. I was 
inquiring if the Hudson was frozen up vr not during the winter? This 
led to a conversation as to the severity of the winter, when one man, by 
way of proving how cold it was, said—‘ Why I had a cow on my lot up 
the river, and last winter she got in among the ice, and was carried down 
three miles before we could get her out again. The consequence has 
been, that she has milked nothing but ice-creams ever since.’” 


Having got to Boston, we are ‘told that it is essentially English 
in its character ; in the feelings, and manners of the inhabitants, as 
indeed is the case throughout Massachusetts. 


«The Bostonians assert that they are more English than we are; that 
is, that they have strictly adhered to the old English customs and 
manners, as handed down to them previous to the Revolution. That of 
sitting a very long while at their wine after dinner, is one which they 
certainly adhere to, and which, I think, would be more honoured in the 
breach than the observance : but their hospitality is unbounded, and you 
do, as an Englishman, feel at home with them. JI agree with the Bosto- 
nians so far, that they certainly appear to have made no change in their 
manners and customs for these last hundred years. You meet here with 
frequent specimens of Old English Gentleman, descendants of the best 
old English families who settled here long before the Revolution, and are 
now living on their incomes, with a town house and a country seat to 
retire to during the summer season. The society of Boston is very 
delightful ; it wins upon you every day, and that is the greatest compli- 
ment that can be paid to it. 

‘“ Perhaps of all the Americans the Bostonians are the most sensitive 
tu any illiberal remarks made upon the country, for they consider them- 
selves, and pride themselves, as being peculiarly English; while, on the 
contrary, the majority of the Americaus deny that they are English. 
There certainly is less intermixture of foreign blood in this city than in 
any other in America. It will appear strange, but so wedded are they to 
old customs, even to John Bullism, that it is not more than seven or eight 
years that French wines have been put on the Boston tables, and become 
in general use in this city.” 


One observation not unconnected with the last quoted state- 
ment is happily made by our author, when he says, that there is 
great error in representing the Americans of the United States as 
@ nation ; for that they are as yet, and must be for a length of 
time,a mass of many people cemented together, to a certain de- 
gree, no doubt, by a general form of government, but that no amal- 
gamation has to this hour taken place, between, for example, the 
puritans of the east, the Dutch descent of the middle States, and 
the cavaliers of the South. The Captain asserts that even under 
the influence of a democratical form of government, there is more of 
difference, taking Boston and the people of the west of the Missi- 
Sippi, than between those of London and Connaught. The United 
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States must therefore be well worth the study of the philosopher 
and politician, on account of the variety of aspects of which they 
present, but also on account of the still changeful features and 
character of their several constitutions. Society is for ever 
changing in that country; all are in motion, and many are flitting, 
** Every year,” says our author, ‘‘ multitudes swarm off from the 
east like bees: not the young only, but the old, quitting the close 
built cities, society, and refinement, to settle down in some lone 
spot in the vast prairies, where the rich soil offers to them the cer- 
tain prospect of their families and children being one day possessed 
of competency and wealth.” The observation, therefore, is sensibly 
made, that to write upon America as a nation is absurd, for that 
properly speaking it 1s in a chaotic condition, exhibiting, however, 
a somewhat new picture of the human mind, as well as a curious 
page in the philosophy of history, that ought to be serviceable to the 
Americans themselves at a future day. The author therefore avoids 
as much as possible the individualizing plans of the majority of 
travellers that have preceded him, addressing himself to the sort 
of examination already mentioned in regard tu democracy among a 
people who are, in the majority of cases, still to be considered 
English. One of his general conclusions we shall here insert, 
and then return to the Diary. 


“ Upon one point I have made up my mind, which is that, with all its 
imperfections, democracy is the form of government best suited to the 
present condition of America, in so far as it is the one under which the 
country has made, and will continue to make, the most rapid advances. 
That it must eventually be changed is true, but the time of its change 
must be determined by so many events, hidden in futurity, which may 
accelerate or retard the convulsion, that it would be presumptuous fur 
any one to attempt to name a period when the present form of govern- 
ment shall be broken up, and the multitude shall separate and re-embody 
themselves under new institutions.” 


Many of our readers must be aware, at the same time that they 
peruse the above passage, that the gallant author is no democrat in 
political principle, much less a radical; for there are radicals, it 
appears, in a democracy, there being— 

“In the lowest depth, a lower deep”— 
as quoted by him. But now for some of the characteristic anecdotes, 
sketches, and salient points. 

Speaking of rivalries between different states and towns, we are 
told that such a thing exists in the case of Albany and Troy, each 
of them glorying in possessing the largest seminary for the education 
of young ladies, who are sent from every State of the Union to be 
finished off at one or other of them. Then comes the detail of 
several particulars, in the author’s peculiar vein :— 


‘Here, and indeed in many other establishments, the young ladie- 
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upon quitting it have diplomas given to them, if they pass their examinas 
tions satisfactorily. They are educated upon a system which would 
satisfy even Miss Martineau, and prepared to exercise the rights of which 
she complains that women have been so unjustly deprived. Conceive 
three hundred modern Portias, who regularly take their degrees, and 
emerge from the portico of the seminary full of algebra, equality, and the 
theory of the constitution ! The quantity and variety crammed into ther 
is beyond all calculation. The examination takes place yearly, to prove 
to the parents that the preceptors have done their duty, and is in itself 
very innocent, as it only causes the young ladies to blush a little. 

“ This afternoon they were examined in algebra, and their performance 
was very creditable. Under a certain age girls are certainly much 
guicker than boys, and] presume would retain what they learnt if it 
were not for their subsequent duties in making puddings and nursing 
qabies. Yet these are affairs which must be performed by one sex or the 
other, and of what use can algebra and other abstruse matters be to 
woman in her present state of domestic thraldom. 

“The theory of the American constitution was the next subject on 
which they were examined ; by their replies, this appeared to be to them 
more abstruse than algebra; but the fact is, women are born Tories, and 
admit no other than petticoat government as legitimate. 

«The next day we again repaired to the hall, and French was the lan- 
guage in which they were to be examined; and the examination afforded 
us much amusement. 

“ The young ladies sat down in rows on one side of the room. In the 
centre, towards the end, was an easel, on which was placed a large black 
board on which they worked with chalk the questions in algebra, &c.—a 
towel hanging to it, that they might wipe out and correct. The French 
preceptor, an old Emigré Count, sat down with the examiners before the 
board, the visitors (chiefly composed of anxious papas and mammas) 
being seated on benches behind them. As it happened, I had taken my 
seat close to the examining board, and at soine little distance from the 
other persons who were deputed or invited to attend. I don’t know how 
I came there. I believe I had come in too late; but there I was, within 
three feet of every young lady who came up to the board. 

“ Now, messieurs, have the kindness to ask any question you please, 
said the old Count. Mademoiselle, you will have the goodness to step 
forward. A question was propused in English, which the young lady 
had towrite in French. The very first went wrong: I perceived it, and 
without looking at her, pronounced the right word, so that she could hear 
it. She caught it, rubbed out the wrong word with the towel, and recti- 
fied it. This was carried on through the whole sentence, and then she 
retreated from the board, that her work might be examined. Very well, 
very well, indeed, Miss ; c’est parfaitement bien; and the young lady sat 
down blushing. Thus were they all called up, and one after another 
prompted by me; and the old Count was delighted at the success of his 
pupils, 

“ Now, what amused me in this was the little bit of human nature; 
the tact displayed by the sex, which appears to be innate, and which 
never deserts them. Had I prompted a boy, he would most likely have 
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turned his head round towards me, and thus have revealed what I was 
about; but not one of the whule class was guilty of such indiscretion 
They heard me, rubbed out, corrected, waited for the word when the 
did not know it, but never by any look or sign made it appear that there 
was any understanding between us. Their eyes were constantly fixed 
, on the board, and they appeared not to know that ] was in the room. It 
was really beautiful. When the examination was over, I received a look 


from them all, half comic, half serious, which amply repaid me for my 
assistance.” 


The rapid growth of American towns and cities, in regions which 
but a few years back were literally wildernesses, has often been the 
a of description and wonder ; and our author adds to-these 
striking testimonies. An anecdote, which occupies only a very few 
lines indicates a great deal. Says the Captain— 


“ T was told a singular fact, which will prove how rapidly the value of 
land risesin this country as it becomes peopled Fifty-six years ago, 
the major part of the land upon which the city of Cincinnati stands, and 
which is now worth many millions of dollars, was swapped away by the 
owner of it for a pony! ‘The man who made this unfortunate bargain is 
now alive, and living in or near Cincinnati.” 


The supplies in the new towns of the Union, and their general 
condition as compared with the old towns of England, are thus 
tested :— 


“In the smaller towns of England you can procure but little, and you 
have to send to London for anything good: in the larger towns such as 
Norwich, &c., you may procure most things; but, still, luxuries must 
usually be obtained from the metropolis. But in such places as Buffalo 
and Cleveland, everything is to be had that you can procure at New 
York or Boston. In those two towns on Lake Erie are stores better 
furnished, and handsomer, than any shops at Norwich, in England ; and 
you will find in either of them articles for which, at Norwich, you would 
be obliged to send to London. It is the same thing at almost every town 
in America with which communication is easy. Would you furnish a 
house in one of them, you will find every article of furniture —carpets, 
stoves, grates, marble chimney-pieces, pier-glasses, pianos, lamps, cande- 
labra, glass, china, &c., in twice the quantity, and in greater variety, 
than at any provincial town in England. This arises from the system of 
credit extended through every vein and artery of the country, and by 
which English goods are forced, as if with a force-pump, into every 
available depét in the Union; and thus, in a town so newly raised, that 
the stumps of the forest-trees are not only still surrounding the houses, 
but remain standing in the cellars, you will find every luxury that can be 
required. It may be asked, what becomes of all these goods ? It must be 
recollected that hundreds of new houses spring up every year in the 
towns, and that the surrounding country is populous and wealthy. In 
the farm houses—mean-looking and often built of logs—is to be found 
hot only comfort, but very often luxury.” 
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The Americans are excessively pedantic, exclusive, and finical in 
their way. We give one of the Captain's illustrations, which how- 
ever, we dare to say, is indebted to a good dressing up :— 


«When at Niagara Falls, I was escorting a young lady with whom! 
was on friendly terms. She had been standing on a piece of rock, the 
better to view the scene, when she slipped down, and was evidently hurt 
by the fall ; she had in fact grazed her shin. As she limped alittle in 
walking home, I said,‘ Did you hurt your leg much.’ She turned from 
me, evidently much shocked, or much offended; and not being aware 
that I had committed any very heinous offence, I begged to know what 
was the reason of her displeasure. After some hesitation, she said that as 
she knew me well, she would tell me that the word deg was never men- 
tioned before ladies. I apologized for my want of refinement, which was 
attributable to my having been accustomed only to English society, and 
added, that such articles must occasionally be referred to, even in the 
most polite circles of America, perhaps she would inform me by whom 
name I might mention them without shocking the company. Her reply 
was, that the word dimb was used; ‘ nay,’ continued she, ‘[ am _ not so 
particular as some people are, for I know those who always say limb of a 
table, or limb of a piano-forte.’ There the conversation dropped; but a 
few months afterwards I was obliged to acknowledge that the young 
lady was correct when she asserted that some people were more particular 
thaneven she was. I was requested by a lady to escort her to a seminary 
for young ladies, and on being ushered into the reception-room, conceive 
my astonishment at beholding a square piano-forte with four limbs. 
However, that the ladies who visited their daughters, might feel in its full 
force the extreme delicacy of the mistress of the establishment, and her 
care to preserve in their utmost purity the ideas of the young ladies under 
her charge, she had dressed all these four limbs in modest little trousers, 
with frills at the bottom of them !” 


Not less descriptive and characteristic is the following :— 


“ Progressing in the stage, I had a very amusing specimen of the 
ruling passion of the country—the spirit of barter, which is commu- 
nicated to the females as wellas to the boys. I will stop for a moment, 
however, to say, that I heard of an American who had two sons, and 
he declared that they were so clever at barter, that he locked them both 
up together in a room, without a cent in their pockets, and that before 
they had swopped for an hour, they had each gained two dollars a-piece. 
But now for my fellow-passengers— both young, both good-looking, 
and both ladies, and both evidently were strangers to each other. One 
had a pretty pink silk bonnet, very fine for travelling; the other, an 
indifferent plush one. ‘The ycung lady in the plush eyed the pink bonnet 
for some time: at last Plush observed in a drawling, half indifferent 
way; ‘ That’s rather a pretty bonnet of yours, miss.” * Why yes, I 
calculate it’s rather smart,’ replied Pink. After a pause, and a closer 
survey—* You would’nt have any objection to part with it, miss?’ 
‘Well now, I don’t know but I might; I have worn it but three 
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days,I reckon.’ ‘Oh, my! I should have reckoned that you carried 
it longer—perhaps it rained on them three days.’ ‘I’ve a notion jt 
didn’t rain not one.—It’s not the only bonnet I have, miss.’ *« Well 
now, I should not mind an exchange, and paying you the balance.’ 
‘That’s an awful thing that you have on, miss.’ ‘I rather think not 
but that’s as may be.—Come, miss, what will youtake?? Why I don’t 
know,—what will you give?’ ‘I reckon you'll know best when you an. 
swer my question.’ ‘ Well, then, I should’nt like less than five dollars,’ 
‘Five dollars and my bonnet! I reckon two would be nearer the mark 
—pbut it’s of no consequence.’ ‘ None in the least, miss, only I know the 
value of my bonnet.—We’ll say no more about it.’ * Just so, miss.’ 
A pause and silence for half a minute, when Miss Plush looks out of 
the window, and says, as if talking to herself, ‘I shouldn’t mind 
giving four dollars, but no more.’ She then fell back in her seat, when 
Miss Pink put her head out of the window, and said,—‘I should’nt 
refuse four dollars after all, if it was offered,’ and then she fell back 
to her former position. ‘Did you think of taking four dollars, miss?’ 
‘ Well!’ I don’t care, I’ve plenty of bonnets at home. ‘ Well,’ replied 
Plush, taking out her purse, and offering her the money. * What bank is 
this, miss?’ ‘Qh, all’s right there; Safety Fund, I calculate.’ The 
two ladies exchange bonnets, and Pink pockets the balance.” 


In the course of the incidents and adventures in which the Cap- 
tain figured, it was to be expected that some belonging to his craft- 
ship as an author would occur. He was a /ion in America. We 
must set it down to his celebrity in this way that he was visited at 
Toronto by a brother /itterateur ; a bard, who had not commenced 
the work of building rhymes until he was past forty-five, and who 
was charged by his countrymen and countrywomen with having 
plagiarised Byron. ‘That he was innocent of this sin, the fact of 
his declaring never to have read the works of the noble poet ought 
to establish. But there is still a better proof of his being unin- 
spired by the genius of the author of Don Juan. We quote a 
specimen of his verses, to which we have particularly alluded in our 


last observation ; and for which we are indebted to the Captain for 
having selected. 


“ From the Regard the Author has for the Lapis or Toronro, he 
presents them with the following. 
ODE. 
To the Ladies of the City of Toronto. 

How famed is our city - 

For the beauty and talents 
Of our ladies that’s preity 

And chaste in their sentiments. 
The ladies of Toronto 

Are fine, noble, and charming, 
And are a great memento 

To all, most fascinating. 
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Our ladies are the best kind, 
Of all others the most fine ; 

In their manners and their minds 
Most refined and genuine. 


We are proud of our ladies, 
For they are superior 

To all other beauties, 
And others are inferior. 


How favoured is our land 

To be honoured with the fair, 
That is so majestic grand ! 

And to please them is our care. 


Who would not chose them before 
All others that’s to be found, 
And think of others no more? 
Their like is not in the world round. 
« Toronto, 21st Jan. 1837. ot 


From the chapters in which the Captain gives us dissertations 
and commentaries upon particular and distinct heads, the digested 
matter of his multifarious observations, we must afford two samples. 
The first regards the Army, and especially the military punishments 
of America. Our readers are aware that this is not a favourite 
service in that country. That it is not and cannot be regarded in 
a charming light might be readily apprehended from the fact that 
its strength in point of numbers amounts only to 7,834 men, in 
which the medical and general staff is included,—the majority being 
foreigners or American scamps. But as to the punishments :— 


‘*Corporal punishment has been abandoned in the American army, 
except for desertion ; and if ever there was a proof of the necessity of 
punishment to enforce discipline, it is the many substitutes in lieu of it 
to which the officers are compelled to resort: all of them more severe 
than flogging. The most common is that of Joading a man with thirty- 
six pounds of shot in his knapsack, and making him walk three hours 
out of four day and night without intermission, with this weight on his 
shoulders, for six days and six nights; that is, he is compelled to walk 
three hours with the weight, and then is suffered to sit down one. 
Towards the close this punishment becomes very severe; the feet 
of the men are so sore and swelled that they cannot move for some «ays 
afterwards. [inquired what would be the consequence if aman were 
to throw down his knapsack and refuse to walk. The commanding 
officer of one of the forts replied, that he would be hung up by 
his thumbs till he fainted—a variety of piquetting. Surely these pun- 
ishments savour quite as much of severity, and are quite as degrading as 


flogging.” 


We shall have another opportunity this month of referring to the 
Marine of America, and shall then make some allusion to the Cap- 
MM 2 
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tain’s account. In the meanwhile, and to conclude, let us have a 
few of his statements in reference to Slavery, as it exists in the land 
of boasted freedom and equality. Our author is not such a fierce 
denouncer of the enormous evil as we think he ought to have been ; 
neither do we entertain the same hopes that he does regarding the 
voluntary suppression and abolition of the outrage, on the part of the 
slave-owners in some of the States, were they left to themselves 
and not irritated by the Abolitionists. Still his feeling, arguments, 
and facts are firm, consistent, and by no means weak against the 
system. Our concluding extract will bear us out. 


“ But doing justice, as I always will, to those who have been unjustly 
calumniated, at the same time I must admit that there is a point con- 
nected with slavery in America which renders it more odious than in 
other countries; I refer to the system of amalgamation which has, from 
promiscuous intercourse, been carried on to such an extent, that you 
very often meet with slaves whose skins are whiter than their master’s, 

“ At Louisville, Kentucky, I saw a girl, about twelve years old, carry- 
ing a child; and, aware that in a slave state the circumstance of White 
people hiring themselves out to service is almost unknown, I inquired of 
her if she were a slave. ‘To my astonishment, she replied in the affirma- 
tive. She was as fair as snow, and it was impossible to detect any 
udmixture of blood from her appearance, which was that of a pretty 
English cottager’s child. 

‘« | afterwards spoke to the master, who stated when he had purchased 
her, and the sum which he had paid. 

“T took down the following advertisement for a runaway slave, which 
was posted up in every tavern I stopped at in Virginia on my way to the 
Springs. The expression of, ‘tn a manner white,’ would imply that there 
was some shame felt in holding a White man in bondage— 


‘31st July 1838. 
Fifty Dollars Reward. 
Ran away from the subscriber, on Saturday, the 2]st instant, a slave 
named GEorGE; 
between twenty and twenty-four years of age, five feet five or six inches 
high, slender made, stoops when standing, a little bow-legged ; generally 
wears right and left boots and shoes; had on him when he left a fur cap, 
a checked stock and linen round about, had with him other clothing, a 
jean coat with black horn buttons, a pair of jean pantaloons, both coat 
and pantaloons of handsome grey mixed ; no duubt other clothing not recol- 
lected. He had with him a common silver watch; he wears his pantaloons 
generally very tight inthe legs. Said boy is in a manner white, would 
be passed by and taken for a White man. His hair is long and straight, 
like that of a white person; looks very steady when spoken to, speaks 
slowly, and would not be likely to look a person full in the face when 
speaking to him. It is believed he is making his way to Canada by way 
of Ohio. I will give twenty dollars for the apprehension of said slave if 
taken in the country, or fifty dollars if taken out of the country, and 
secured so that I recover him again. 
‘Union Monrve City, Virginia. Anprew Beirne, junior.’ 
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'The above is a curious document, independently of its proving the 
manner in which man preys upon his fellow man in this land of liberty 
and equality. It is a well-known fact, that a considerable portion of Mr. 
Jefferson’s slaves were his own children. If any of them absconded, he 
would smile, thereby implying that he should not be very particular in 
looking after them; and yet this man—this great and coop man, as Miss 
Martineau calls him—this man who penned the paragraph I have quoted, 
as having been erased from the Declaration of Independence—who 
asserted that the slavery of the Negro was a violation of the most sacred 
rights of life and liberty—permitted these his slaves and his children, the 
issue of his own loins, to be sold at auction after his demise, not even 
emancipating them, as he might have done, before his death. And, but 
lately, a Member of Congress for Georgia, whose name I shall not men- 
tion, brought up a fine family of children, his own issue by a female slave ; 
for many years acknowledged them as his own children ; permitted them 
to call him by the endearing title of papa, and eventually the whole of 
them were suld by public auction, and that, too, during his own life- 
time. 

‘‘ But there is, I am sorry to say,a more horrible instance on record, 
and one well authenticated. A planter of good family (I shall not men- 
tion his name or the State in which it occurred, as he was not so much to 
blame as were the laws,) connected himself with one of his own female 
slaves, who was nearly white; the fruits of this connexion were two 
daughters, very beautiful girls, who were sent to England to be educated. 
They were both grown up when their father died. At his death his 
affairs were found in a state of great disorder ; in fact there was not suf- 
ficient left to pay his creditors. Having brought up and educated these 
two girls, and introduced them as his daughters, it quite slipped his me- 
mory that, having been born of a slave and not manumitted, they were in 
reality slaves themselves. This fact was established after his decease : 
they were torn away from the affluence and refinement to which they had 
been accustomed, sold and purchased as slaves, and with the avowed in- 
tention of the purchaser to reap his profits from their prostitution !” 





Arr. IV. 
Ist.— The Manor of Glenmore; or the Irish Peasant. By a Member 


of the Irish Bar. London: 3 vols. Bull. 
2nd.—Henry Acton, or the Gold Smugglers; and other Tales. By the 
Hon. Louisa Sayers. 3 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 
3rd— The Forester: a Tale of 1688. By Mary L. Bote. 3 vols. 
London: Longman. | 
4th—Solomon Seesaw. By J. P. Rospertson, with Illustrations by 
Puiz. 3 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 
So long as novels hold such a numerical preeminence in the republic 
as they continue to do, we must often devote a few pages to them, 
were it only to let our readers see in what condition the literature of 
the day stands, and even although we had no design to afford an 
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amusing variety of subject and matter. When presenting this 
sort of light food, it is our study to select such works as appear 
superior in themselves, or if not excellent, at least such as seem to 
have any pretensions to the character of novelty ; for we feel that 
there is generally such a uniformity in modern productions of the 
kind, that were we to notice every one of them, it would be as 
unprofitable to those who look for anything that is substantial or 
new, as the labour of going through so many triple volumed publica- 
tions as we are called upon to do, is sickening to ourselves. 

In accordance with our plan and practice, we have chosen the 
list at the head of this paper. We might indeed have added 
to the ‘‘ Quadruple Alliance,’ one or two other recents efforts, 
the offspring of the imagination, where either the subject or the 
attempt of the author has been noticeable. There is, for example, 
“The Lion; a Tale of the Coteries,” which not only displaysa 
clever writer, who can seize upon the most striking points of 
character, and the manners of particular classes of mankind,—one 
who can, with apparent facility, dash them off, leaving a speaking 
picture, but who has had the boldness to aim at a good, if not an 
entirely new subject, susceptible as it manifestly is of a fine and 
instructive handling. The Lion is a born genius, as the vulgar 
phrase goes, who is induced to leave the provincial part to which by 
birth he belonged, and to escape from the meanness of his native 
condition, directing his steps to London, where his talents are 
admired, and where he is taken into such favouritism by literary 
pretenders, and downright blues, as to turn his head,—egregious 
vanity and folly, spoiling his healthiness of feeling as completely, 
as do the artificialities and luxuries of London life make inroads 
upon his physical constitution. At last, however, he breaks down 
in every respect. Fashion chooses some other Lion, and the 
Coteries are no longer open to him. He is now shorn and desti- 
tute ; shorn of the hollow friendship of the rous, the patrons 
and patronesses of genius, and bereaved of the affections of those 
who had once really loved him, but whom his inordinate ambition, 
vanity and neglect, had thrown off. Many characters and situa- 
tions, of course, present themselves naturally in the development 
of the story ; and frequently the author does all that the reader 
has anticipated or can wish in his treatment of them. But these 
are but the exceptions ; for there prevails such a want of truth 
upon the whole, and such an extravagance of incident and colour- 
ing, that one rises from the perusal of the book greatly dissatisfied, 
and inclined to regret that a writer should have had the capacity to 
select a subject of such capabilities, and here and there have 
appeared able to sustain its weight triumphantly to the fulfilment 
of his purpose, who after all spoils it by over-straining, and the 
most palpable inequaiities. ‘The work is a failure. 
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‘©The Wizard of Windshaw; a Tale of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury,” is another of those fictions that presents promising and 
fresh symptoms of style if not of imagination. It is a story laid in 
North Devon, where traditions, old-fashioned ways and things, and 
remarkable picturesque beauty of scenery, may well inspire an 
author; and provided the present adventurer had known how to 
entwine all such materials, with a due knowledge of life and indivi- 
dual character, each accesible element reciprocally and harmoniously 
serving to prop, illustrate, and expand the others, to the enlarge- 
ment and fulfilment of an enchaining story, awakening and impres- 
sive by turns, we should have been most glad to have given some 
of its most stirring and delightful scenes. As it is, however, ‘‘ The 
Wizard of Windshaw,” will disappoint the reader nearly as much 
as ‘* The Lion of the Coteries,” though not on account exactly of 
the same faults and blemishes ; for while its descriptions of scenery 
and the representations of life, as witnessed in the locality already 
mentioned, are natural, bold, and sometimes masterly, especially in 
the earlier portions of the work, no sooner does the author begin to 
throw himself fully into the action of the piece, and to draw around 
him his dramatis persone, than all congruity, probability, and unity 
of purpose seem to be lost sight of, not even the several actors pre- 
serving their individuality and identity, but being arbitrarily moved 
with an unmeaning and an unengaging perplexity. 

To come to our four-fold list, as more particularly named at the 
beginning of this article, ‘‘ The Manor of Glenmore’”’ first invites 
us. But here we must also be brief in our notice. First of all, 
because it is one of those novels which are meant to illustrate poli- 
tical doctrines, and the many aggravated evils in the social state 
occasioned by tyranny of various sorts: fiction in such a case being, 
in our opinion, misapplied. Secondly, it is of Ireland, its oppressed, 
degraded and distracted peasantry, that the Barrister writes, of 
White-boyism and the like,—there being a strong infusion of red- 
hot party feeling evinced by him throughout. The work therefore 
cannot be gone into by us. We can only say, speaking of it merely 
as a fiction, that there is power in the conception of the characters, 
dramatic force in the manner of their development, and a great deal 
of vivid description in its details. The language and style, however, 
are often noisy and extravagant. The eloquence of the author is 
very Irish. Upon the whole, the tale is not only readable but 
arresting, could one divest himself of the knowledge that it deals 
with realities that are disagreeable in themselves, and that those real- 
ities are described by a strong partizan. 

‘‘Henry Acton,” we think, is a tame title for atale. The name 
wants, at least, the euphony which we delight to catch in the 
sounds as we read the announcement on the frontispage of a fan- 
ciful picture of human life, especially if bya female hand. Never- 
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theless it is a striking and truthful story, as indeed are all the others 
which the fair writer has thrown into these volumes. The novelt 

and excellence of them consist in the power, the poetic sweetness 
and the accuracy of the delineations. The artist produces, along 
with strict fidelity, that which is uncommonly fascinating. It appears 
as if, in each story, she had facts and real personages in her eye; 
and yet in theimaginary scenes into which she throws them, or in 
which she makes them act, they do not, as in “ The Wizard of 
Windshaw,” lose themselves, or become contradictions: and this 
is no ordinary achievement. Depend uponit, there is not a more 
common error on the part of the mass of novelists, than to suppose 
that because they have facts in their minds, personal reminiscences, 
and treasured observations, that therefore they can safely allow 
or prompt imagination to disport around them, and make them the 
puppets ofatale. The fillings up, in such a case, are not an every- 
day, or an everybody’s work. Louisa Sayers, however, is an excep- 
tion to the generality ; and altogether her fictions are the produc- 
tions of exquisite taste, appropriate Jangudge and close observation 
being her handmaidens. 

* The Forester’’ is an historical novel, taking the latter and last 
days of the royal House of Stuart for its subject ; and Miss Boyle 
is but a young writer. Yet youth has masterfully grappled with 
the difficult subject, and brought out her historical actors with re- 
markable truth and touching sympathy. James, his Queen—she 
of Modena, Marlborough and others, move full of vitality before us ; 
the picture of the times, their bustle and catastrophes being hap- 
pily given. Indeed, we like the real better than the imaginary 
characters ; and this implies an uncommon achievement. One 
thing especially militates against these zmaginaries,—they are very 
ordinary among the list of novelists, lady-novelists’ creations par- 
ticularly; whereas the other and real characters, while either origi- 
nals in themselves, or each remarkable enough to stand at the head 
of a class, come out as whole lengths, strongly engaging us. Our 
only extract shall be a passage in which an authentic document is 
inserted, and which Miss Boyle has turned to excellent account. 
Before quoting it, we have also to express our pleasure in again 
meeting with a work from the same able hand, and to lend our 
encouragement for her to proceed in the walk of literature to which 
she has betaken herself: in the present novel; for she will, if she 
makes a proper use of her powers and capacities, do better still. 
The passage alluded to requires no introduction from us :— 


“ When the news of the king’s detention at Feversham reached the 
capital, but before they could discuss the subject fully, a young country- 
man made his way, in spite of all opposition, to the very door of the 
apartment where the assembly was held. He announced himself as the 
messenger of the king of England, but there were many present who no 
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longer acknowledged James by that title. The perfidious and time- 
serving Halifax, dreading the effect that any appeal from their unfortu- 
nate sovereign might produce on the minds of his coadjutors, proposed, 
without ceremony, to break up the council. But Lord Mulgrave stre- 
nuously opposed this proceeding, and by bold and manly exhortation, 
persuaded his companions to remain, while the lowly ambassador of 
James the Second was introduced. The man looked around with surprise 
and awe upon a scene so novel, and then, encouraged by the cheering 
condescension of Lord Mulgrave, he presented the letter, which bore no 
address. ‘ His majesty,’ he said, while tears flowed down the rough 
cheeks of the young peasant, ‘ had intrusted him with that paper, desiring 
it might be delivered to a friend.’ Alas! there were but few present 
who were anxious even to lay claim to that title. The president, with 
some marks of emotion, beckoned the man towards him, and in as steady 
a voice as he could command, read to the following effect :— 


‘¢ ¢ Feversham, December 12, 1688. 

«JT had the misfortune to be stopt at Schellness, and brought in here, 
by a rabble of seamen, fishermen, and others, who still detain me here 
tho’ they know me. Lord Winchilsea came to me here, but too late. 
But if those who detain me would let me go to Canterbury, I would not 
have cared: I must see if that I could not persuade them to permit it to- 
morrow ; however, speak to some of my servants to come to me, and 
bring with them some linnen and cloaths ; and if Frazer be in the way 
let him be one: direct them to come by Sittingburne, and go by this 
place on to Canterbury, if I be not here. I know not if this letter will 
get to you safe, and so say no more. Let James Graham know I shall 
want some money; if he could come and bring some himself, or send 
some, it would be but necessary, those who seased me having taken all 


the little I had about me, when they layed hands upon me. ‘J. R. 
‘ December 13th. 


“¢ This letter should have gone last night, but the person who was to 
carry it was frighted, so that he dared not shew out of this inn, being 
stopt and frighted. I hope he that carryes it now will get through to 
you, tho’ all the whole country are up, and have plundered most of the 
Catholicks’ houses.’ * 


“When Lord Mulgrave concluded this affecting appeal, he looked 
around in silence, believing that few of his assuciates could remain 
insensible to the distress and humiliation of a man whom they had once 
hailed as their king. But he was mistaken; for the space of several 
minutes the silence was unbroken, until Lord Halifax,in his office of 
speaker, murmured something about the regret that must ever be excited 
even by the misfortunes of those who suffered for their own errors; and 
then further remarking that the interference of the assembly in this 
business would be both ill-advised and ill-timed, he again proposed that 
the council should adjourn.” 





* « This interesting document is in the possession of the Earl of Cork 
and Orrery, by whose kind permission it is inserted here.” 
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“Solomon Seesaw” puts our pen to inconvenience: we cannot 
2 a few words criticize it, which it is cur purpose only to bestow. 

e pronounce it to be avery indifferent sort of novel,—an uninter- 
esting one, as a continuous story ; and yet it is manifestly the work 
of no common writer, as indeed Mr. Robertson’s share in the 
“ Letters on Paraguay” must have prepared our readers to look 
for. But we like him much better as a Journalist than as a tale- 
maker and teller, although there are many passages in these volumes 
which excel any to be found in the ‘‘ Letters,” in the matters of 
originality, vigour, and truth. 

‘Solomon Seesaw,” as the reader will readily and immediately 
opine, is a hero who is subject to many vicissitudes of fortune, the 
result, in a great measure, of his own unstable or erratic character. 
We have him from his cradle to his marriage-day,—a Scotch 
provincialist, a Glasgow merchant, and a speculator in London,— 
the panic of 1825 having him, in the course of his fortunes, in its 
clutches. But there is a variety of episodes and autobiographies, 
which are stuck into the story, with much of the same sort of pro- 
priety that an inveterate talker would dove-tail his odds and ends 
into any discourse, whether sentimental, droll, or descriptive. To 
our mind the Scotch scenes and sketches are by far the best parts 
of the work, although we feel that Mr. Robertson overlays his can- 
vass, and runs not unfrequently into caricature. His knowledge 
also of mercantile life is manifestly particular; his feelings relative 
to that department are keen and discerning. but he is terribly 
out of keeping when he would picture the sentimentalism of love, 
and some other tender moods of commonplace minds. 

Among the Glasgow aristocrats he is quite at home, as his 
account of the Merchants’ Dinner of that city will demonstrate, 
which we quote, and with which we close our notices of some of the 
Novels of the Season :— 


“Scarcely had they knocked at the door, when it was opened by a 
footman, while a genteel-looking butler, in black, and two more of the 
party-coloured tribe, essayed to take their hats. The old gentleman's 
was delivered up, as a matter of course, to the servant; but when he 
came to Solomon,—‘ Thank you,’ said he, ‘T’il just put it down here my- 
self’ A second servant asked their names. They were given; and the 
third one, already halfway up stairs, called down to them, ‘This way, 
gentlemen, if you please.’ Upon this, Solomon said to the old gentle- 
man, in a whisper, as they followed to the drawing-room, ‘ This way, 
sir, and ‘If you please,—They are not so impudent as they look.’ As 
the names of the two strangers were announced, they were startled by 
the dazzling display offered to their view. The first thing that arrested 
them, especially the old gentleman, was the great blaze of light in the 
apartments. The next thing that riveted their attention was the finery, 
the prodigious finery, of the ladies. The old gentleman thought that a 
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whole warehouse must have been emptied to furnish it; and Solomon 
was sure it would have stocked every haberdasher’s shop in the town of 
Dullborough, or Llangollen, for a month. The ladies all sat silent,— 
which upset the theories of the old gent.eman on female loquacity ; and 
they appeared stiff, which he accounted for, on the score ofa prudential 
fear that too much motion might crumple their gauze dresses, or bring 
down a knot of ribbon from its conspicuous position on a full mooned 
muslin tiara. Their gowns were so decorously long, that he could only 
observe one or two rather large feet, and not very slender ankles, as sup- 
porters of the female form. The gentlemen were grouped in the middle of 
the room, all scrupulously dressed in shoes and silk stuckings. They had 
inexpressibles tied at the knees, exhibiting brawny calves; and their 
cravats made a considerable display of white muslin, tied in not a very 
precise fashion under their chins. But guess, if you can, the astonish- 
ment of both guests (for there was a great sympathy between the old 
gentleman and young Solomon), when setting themselves to listen to the 
whispering hum of the conversation, they found that, with the simple sub- 
stitution of Scotch accent for English dialect, they might as well have 
been in the midst of their ‘ travelling’ companions at the George.— Rums 
is up,—Muscovados is down. Yarns is a shade higher, and calicos a 
bawbee lower; ginghams is rather lookin’ better, an’ jacconots is a little 
fawn—our frien’ the Baillie’s bandanas is a perfect drug.’ These, and 
such remarks as these, in succession, too quick to be copied, even bya 
writer of short hand, made up the conversation of the Glasgow gentlemen. 
‘Have you heard,’ said the Lord Provost, ‘ o’ the arrival o’ the Demerara 
frae Demerara wi’ a cargoo’ sugars? ’QOd, they say they’re the bonniest 
sugars that’s been in the market this mony a-day. I’ve gotten some real 
fine limes by her; and by our friend Douglas’s first ship frae Jamaica, 
I’m promised some nice auld rum. By the way, Neebor Norace, our 
joint speck in pullicats has turned out but a puir concern, They’ll no 
pay cost and charges.’ Here his lordship’s discourse was interrupted by 
the announcement that dinner was ready; and after much rustling of 
silks, and ceremonious advances of successive gentlemen to offer their 
arms to the ladies, the whole party moved in couplets out of the room, 
leaving Solomon and another youth to bring up the rear,” 


The “ Illustrations’ by Phiz would not discredit ‘he Cruikshank. 





Arr. V.—Buenos Ayres, and the Provinces of the Rio de la Plata. 
By Sir Woopsine Parisu, K.C. H. London: Murray. 1839. 


S18 WoopsineE was for many years his Britannic Majesty’s Charge 
d’Affaires at Buenos Ayres, and availed himself of his opportunities 
to collect an account from original documents of the progress of 
Geographical discovery in the parts of South America, mentioned 
in the title of his work, during the last sixty years ; their present 
State, trade, and debt being also described by him. Accordingly 
we have placed before us a great deal more than the results of the 
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author’s personal observations, the book, in fact, traversing a large 
space of time, and embracing a great variety of topics and facts, 
His own experience, however, affords much that is interesting : 
while his review of the various expeditions undertaken by the 
Spanish colonial authorities, and, since the declared independence 
of the provinces in question, and the discoveries made, with their 
avcompanying incidents, add considerably to accessible geographical 
knowledge, as well as to the records of stirring adventure. ‘There 
is besides much statistical information in these pages, as well as a 
mass of geological facts and speculations, together with other con- 
tributions to natural history. 

The author’s diplomatic station, his opportunities, and univer. 
sally acknowledged eminence in various walks of science and litera- 
ture, naturally prepare the reader for a work of more than ordinar 
value on the several subjects which we have stated that it treats of. 
Some extracts taken from the parts in which these different subjects 
are introduced, or a rapid notice of some of the conclusions at which 
he arrives, will sufficiently exhibit to our readers the character of 
the book, or point to where the best accounts are to be found on 
the topics handled. We begin with some of the results of Sir 
Woodbine’s immediate observation, or the scenes, facts, and events 
of which he was a direct witness. The arrival in the La Plata, 
which at its embouchure extends to one hundred and seventy miles 
in width, maintaining with its fresh waters a contest for about two 
hundred miles with the ocean, or at least making itself to that 
length be felt in the bosom of the mighty deep, must always afford 
themes for striking descriptions. But we will not halt till we find 
the author in the close vicinity of Buenos Ayres, where the shallows 
for several miles are so prevalent as to prevent ships of considera- 
ble burden from traversing. Boats are therefore called into action, 
before passengers or goods can reach the shore ; but even after the 
aid of these small-craft auxiliaries has been obtained, other assist- 
ants are required before gaining the land. We are told that— 


“ A ship’s boat has seldom water enough to run fairly on shore, and, on 
arriving within forty or fifty yards of it, is beset by carts, always on the 
watch for passengers, the whole turn-out of which I defy any other people 
in the world to produce anything at all approching. On the broad flat 
axle of a gigantic pair of wheels, seven or eight feet high, a sort of plat- 
form is fixed of half a dozen boards, two or three inches apart, letting in 
the wet at every splash of the water beneath ; the ends are open—a rude 
hurdle forms the side, and a short strong pole from the axle completes the 
vehicle : to this unwieldy machine the horse is simply attached by a ring 
at the end of the pole, fastened to the girth or surcingle, round which 
his rider has the power of turning him as on a pivot, and of either draw- 
ing or pushing the machine along like a wheelbarrow, as may be mo- 
mentarily most convenient :—in this manner, for the first time in my life, 
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Isaw the cart fairly before the horse :—in Europe we laugh at the idea ; 
‘n South America nothing is more common than the reality. The wild 
and savage appearance of the tawny drivers of these carts, half naked, 
shouting and screaming and jostling one another, and flogging their 
miserable jaded beasts through the water, as if to show the little value 
attached to the brute creation in these countries, is enough to startle a 
stranger on his first arrival, and induce him for a moment to doubt 
whether he be really landing in a Christian country. It is a new and 
a strange specimen of human kind, little calculated to create a favourable 


first impressiun.”” 


The capital itself of the now nominally united provinces which 
form the subject of Sir Woodbine’s work, was, twenty years ago, an 
anomaly among towns and cities inhabited by Christians, if we ex- 
cept those founded, dwelt in, and governed by Spaniards and their 
offspring. ‘There was nothing like what is understood in England 
by the term comfort in the streets or in and about the houses. 
Even convenience was strangely overlooked. The houses were 
without chimneys ; for the people looked upon them as certain con- 
ductors of wet and cold, and therefore had recourse to braziers and 
charcoal to warm the rooms. An account of some of the changes 
that have taken place comparatively lately, and at whose instigation, 
will appear from our next extract :— 


“T lived, however, long enough in Buenos Ayres to see great changes 
in these matters, and such innovations upon the old habits and fashions of 
the people as would make a stranger now doubt whether it really be the 
place he may have read of. In nothing is the alteration more striking 
than in the comparative comfort, if not luxury, which has found its way 
into the dwellings of the better classes : thanks to the English and French 
upholsterers,who have swarmed out to Buenos Ayres, the old white-washed 
walls have been covered with paper in all the varieties from Paris; and 
European furniture of every sort is to be met with in every house. 
English grates, supplied with coals carried out from Liverpool as ballast, 
and often sold at lower prices than in London, have been brought into very 
general use, and certainly have contributed to the health and comfort of 
acity, the atmosphere of which is nine days out of ten affected by the 
damps from the river, Nor is the improvement confined to the internal 
arrangement of the house ; a striking change has taken place in the whole 
style of building in Buenos Ayres. With the influx of strangers, the 
value of property, especially in the more central part of the city, has been 
greatly enhanced, and has led the natives to think of economizing their 
ground by constructing upper stories to their houses in the European 
fashion, the obvious advantage of which will no doubt ere many years 
make the plan general, and greatly add to the embellishment of the city.” 


Some peculiarities, however, still remain, and are likely to be long 
Preserved. Amongst these are— 
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*«« The iron gratings, or rather railings, which protect the windows, and 
which on more than one occasion have proved the best safeguards of the 
inhabitants : it requires some time for a European to become reconciled 
to their appearance, which ill accords with the beau ideal of republican 
Jiberty and republican safety ; yet, when painted green, they are rather 
ornamental than otherwise, particularly when hung, as they frequently 
are, with festoons of the beautiful air-plants of Paraguay, which there 
live and blossom even on cold iron; and one does get reconciled to them 
I believe, from a speedy conviction of their necessity in the present state 
of society in those countries : in the hot nights of summer, too, it is some 
comfort to be able to leave a window open without risk of intrusion: 
though some of the light-fingered gentry have made this not quite so safe 
as it used to be. I have known more than one instance of a clever thief 
running off with the clothes of the sleeping inmates, fished through the 
gratings by means of one of the long canes of the country with a hook at 
the end of it: in one well-known case, a gentleman’s watch was thus 
hooked out of its pocket at his bed’s head, and he was just roused by his 
frightened wife in time to catch a last glimpse of the chain and seals as 
they seemingly danced out of the window.” 


But still, Buenos Ayres has made great progress in improvement 
and enlargement during the last fifty years. [In 1767 the population 
was reckoned at 20,000 ; whereas in 1824 it was more than 81,000 ; 
while during its independence of Spain its commercial prosperity 
has still more advanced ; and, should steam be extensively intro- 
duced upon the La Plata and its tributaries, its growth cannot be 
computed, unless indeed the French by their blocades put a stop 
to all trade and bring ruin upon the entire Argentine Republic. 
To be sure there have been other obstructions to its career, such as 
internal distractions, the ravages of the Indians, and wars with 
foreign enemies. The following account will afford some idea of 
how terribly and distressing must often have been the consequences 
of the assaults and the wiles of the aborigines, which the Buenos 
Ayreans, however, have several times awfully revenged, even to the 
total extermination almost of whole tribes. The author says— 


«That the Buenos Ayreans had ample cause for these hostilities may 
be judged from the number of Christian slaves, whom they succeeded in 
rescuing from the hands of the savages; upwards of 1,500 women and 
children were retaken by General Rosa’s troops, who had all been carried 
off in some or other of their marauding incursions, their husbands, sons, 
and brothers having been in most instances barbarously butchered before 
them. Many of these poor women had been in their hands for years; 
some taken in infancy could give little or no account to whom they 
belonged; others had become the wretched mothers of children brought 
up to follow the brutal life of these barbarians.” 


But if Buenos Ayres was to be entirely dependent for its pro- 
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sperity and advancement on the acts and exertions of its Creole 
population, slow indeed would be its rise. Take the following as a 
proof :— 


«Jt will hardly be credited that water isan expensive article within fifty 
yards of the Plata, but so it is; nothing can be worse than the ordinary 
supply of it. That obtained from the wells is brackish and bad, and there 
are no public cisterns or reservoirs, although the city is so slightly ele- 
vated above the river, that nothing would be easier than to keep it con- 
tinually provided by the most ordinary artificial means. As it is, those 
who can afford it go to a great expense in constricting large tanks under 
the pavement of their court-yards, into which the rain water collected 
from the flat-terraced roofs of their houses is conducted by pipes; and in_ 
general a sufficiency may thus be secured for the ordinary purposes of the 
family ; but the lower orders, who cannot afford to go to such an expense, 
depend for a more scanty supply upon the itinerant water-carriers, who, 
at acertain time of day, are to be seen lazily perambulating the streets 
with huge butts filled at the river, mounted on the monstrous cart- wheels 
of the country, and drawn by a yoke of oxen,—a clumsy and expensive 
contrivance altogether, which makes even water dear within a stone’s 
throw of the largest river in the world. Taken at the very edge, it is 
seldom of the purest, and generally requires to stand twenty-four hours 
before it deposits its muddy sediment, and becomes sufficiently cleared to 
be drinkable ; it is then excellent, and may be kept for any time. I have 


drunk it myself on board ship, after it had been two voyages to England 
and back, and never tasted better.” 


The capital of the provinces has also to encounter at times the 
severities of a peculiar climate, and the effects and influence of the 
north wind at one time and of a south western at another, being 
the special and the most uniform causes of injury :— 


“ Europeans, though often sensible of its (north wind’s) influence, 
are not in general so liable to be affected by this abominable wind as the 
natives, amongst whom the women appear to be the greatest sufferers, 
especially from the headache it occasions. Numbers of them may be seen 
at times in the streets, walking about with large split-beans stuck upon 
their temples,—a sure sign which way the wind blows. The bean, which 
1s applied raw, appears to act as a slight blister, and to counteract the 
relaxation caused by the state of the atmosphere. But it is not the human 
constitution alone that is afflicted; the discomforts of the day are gene- 
rally increased by the derangement of most of the household preparations : 
—the meat turns putrid, the milk curdles, and even the bread which is 
baked whilst it lasts is frequently bad. Every one complains, and the only 
answer returned is—‘ Senor, es el viento norte.’ Allthese miseries, how- 
ever, are not without their remedy ; when the sufferings of the natives are 
at their climax, the mercury will give the sure indication of a coming pam- 
pero, as the South-wester is called ; on a sudden, a rustling breeze breaks 
through the stillness of the stagnant atmosphere, and in a few seconds 
sweeps away the incubus and all else before it ; originating in the snows of 
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the Andes, the blast rushes with unbroken violence over the intermediate 
pampas, and, ere it reaches Buenos Ayres, becomes often a hurricane, 
A very different state of things then takes place, and, from the sudden. 
ness of such changes, the most ludicrous, though often serious, accidents 
occur, particularly in the river; whither, of an evening especially, a 
great part of the population will resort to cool themselves during the hot 
weather. There may be seen hundreds and hundreds of men, women, and 
children, sitting together up to their necks in the water, just like so many 
frogs in a marsh: if a pampero breaks, as it often does, unexpectedly 
upon such an assembly, the scramble and confusion which ensues is better 
imagined than told; fortunate are those who may have taken an attend- 
ant to watch their clothes, for otherwise, long ere they can get out of the 
river, every article of dress is flying before the gale. Not unfrequently 
the pampero is accompanied by clouds of dust from the parched pampas, so 
dense as to produce total darkness, in which J have known instances of 
bathers in the river being drowned ere they could find their way to the 
shore. I recollect on one of these occasions a gang of twenty convicts, 
who were working at the time in irons upon the beach, making their 
escape in the dark, not one of whom, I believe, was retaken. It is dif- 
ficult to convey any idea of the strange effects of these dust-storms: day 
is changed to night, and nothing can exceed the temporary darkness pro- 
duced by them, which I have known to last for a quarter of an hour in the 
middle of the day; very frequently they are laid by a heavy fall of rain, 
which, mingling with the clouds of dust as it pours down, forms literally a 
shower of mud. The sort of dirty pickle in which people appear after being 
caught in such a storm is indescribable. Sometimes the consequences 
are more serious, and the pampero is accompanied by the most terrific 
thunder and lightning ; such, I believe, as is to be witnessed in no other 
part of the world, unless it be the Straits of Sunda. Nothing can be 
more appalling. In Azara may be read an account of nineteen persons 
killed by the lightning which fell in the city during one of these storms. 
But the atmosphere is effectually cleared ; man breathes once more, and 
all nature seems to revive under the exhilarating freshness of the gale :— 
the natives, good-humoured and thoughtless, laugh over the less serious 
consequences, and soon forget the worst ; happy in the belief that, at any 
rate, they are free from the epidemical disorders of other regions. Still such 
variations from the ordinary courses of nature cannot but be productive 
of strange consequences; and, though the transient effects of an over- 
charged atmosphere may be quickly dispelled by a pampero, and the people 
be really free from the epidemics of other countries, there is every reason 
to believe that in this particular climate, the human system is in a high 
degree susceptible of affections which elsewhere would not be deemed 
worth a moment’s consideration. Besides those ] have already spoken of 
as arising from the north wind, old wounds are found to burst out afresh, 
new ones are very difficult to heal ; an apparently trivial sprain willinduce 
a weakness of the part, requiring years, perhaps, to recover from, as I know 
from my own experience ; and lock-jaw from the most trifling accidents is 
so common as to constitute the cause of a very great portion of the deaths 
from hurts in the public hospitals.”’ 
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Upon the bodily system the effect of the northerly winds, which 
are prevalent during the greater part of the year, bringing, as they 
do, much humidity imbibed from the exhalations over the expanse of 
the Plata, is a general lassitude and relaxation. But the sirocco of 
the Levant does not bring with it more disagreeable affections than 
this sultry viento norte upon the mind and the moral faculties ; 
bloodshed, for example, being much more frequent during its influ- 
ence than at any other time. Here is an illustration :— 


« Not many years back, a man named Garcia was executed for mur- 
der. He wasa person of some education, esteemed by those who knew 
him, and, in general, rather remarkable than otherwise for the eivility 
and amenity of his manners; his countenance was open and handsome, 
and his disposition frank and generous; but when the north wind set in 
he appeared to lose all command of himself, and such was his extreme 
irritability, that during its continuance he could hardly speak to any one 
in the street without quarrelling. In a conversation with my informant 
afew hours before his execution, he admitted that it was the third mur- 
der he had been guilty of, besides having been engaged in more than 
twenty fights with knives, in which he had both given and received many 
serious wounds; but, he observed, it was the north wind, not he, that 
shed all this blood. When he rose from his bed in the morning, he said 
he was at once aware of its accursed influence upon him; a dull head- 
ache at first, and then a feeling of impatience at everything about him, 
would cause him to take umbrage even at the members of his own family 
on the most trivial occurrence. If he went abroad, his headache gene- 
rally became worse, a heavy weight seemed to hang over his temples, he 
saw objects, as it were, through a cloud, and was hardly conscious where 
he went. He was fond of play, andif in such a mood a gambling: house 
was in his way, he seldom resisted the temptation; once there, any turn 
of ill-luck would so irritate him, that the chances were he would insult 
some of the bystanders. ‘Those who knew him, perhaps, would bear with 
his ill humours; but if unhappily he chanced to meet a stranger dis- 
posed to resent his abuse, they seldom parted without bloodshed. Such 
was the account the wretched man gave of himself, and it was corrobo- 
rated afterwards by his relations and friends ; who added, that no sooner 
had the cause of his excitement passed away, than he would deplore his 
weakness, and never rested till he had sought out and made his peace with 
those whom he had hurt or offended.” 


The extent of territory belonging to the republic of Buenos Ayres, 
and the other federal provinces connected with it, is immense, 
extending to 726,000 ‘square miles English. It embraces soils that 
produce spontaneously in wonderful plenty, almost every article of 
natural growth, in one region or another. The metallic ores of the 
Andes are also exceedingly rich; and by the numerous, vast, and 
intersecting rivers, the means of water-carriage afforded by nature, 
can nowhere else be equalled. Our author, therefore, says that— 
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‘‘ The government of Buenos Ayres, as the authorities charged with 
the general interests of the Republic, from their general intercourse with 
the people of other countries, ought to be fully able to appreciate the 
immense benefits which steam-navigation has produced elsewhere, and 
how greatly it has tended to promote prosperity and civilization of other 
nations. Itis in their power to extend those blessings to their own 
countrymen in the heart of the South American continent, and to pro- 
duce a really United Confederation of the Provinces, instead of that 
which is now little more than nominal, from the vast distance which 
intervene, and operate asa bar to almost any intercourse between them. 
With the establishment of steam-navigation, distance will cease to be 
distance, and the upper provinces will find a cheap and ready vent for 
an abundance of productions which are now not worth the heavy ex- 
penses of sending down by land-carriage to Buenos Ayres.” 


We do not, however, regard with such sanguine hopes, at least as 
to early accomplishment, the results contemplated by Sir Wood- 
bine Parish, as he appears to do. Fitst of all, the immense terri- 
tories in question are but thinly peopled; not more than a million, 
it is believed, inhabiting the united provinces. But secondly, the 
stock is bad constitutionally as well as owing to the vitious effects of 
what was Spain’s colonial usual rule, and the present inability of the 
people to govern themselves. Were a few hundred thousands of the 
British or of the citizens of the United States of America to colo- 
nize Patagonia, the banks of the Colerado, the Negro, &c., steamers 
would not only be sure to plough in every direction these stately and 
far-rolling rivers, but marvellous would be the addition to the pro- 
ducts which at present call for the facilities of water-carriage ; and 
till some such enterprising population be scattered over such almost 
measureless tracts of land, and till whatever is Spanish be super- 
seded, we cannot confidently hope to see a gratifying change in either 
one way or another rapidly realized. We proceed to introduce a few 
notices of some of the aboriginal tribes which roam the regions 
spoken of. Concerning the Puelches Sir Woodbine thus writes :— 


«‘ Nothing couid exceed the laziness and brutality, in general, of the 
men, who, looking upon the women as inferior beings, treated them as 
the most abject slaves. Not only were they obliged to attend to all the 
ordinary duties ofa family, but upon them, also, devolved the care of 
their husbands’ horses, and even the tending of the sheep and cattle. 
Polygamy was permitted, and, according to his means, it appeared that a 
man kept more or less wives; which, so far from causing jealousy, 
seemed generally a source of satisfaction to the ladies themselves, inas- 
much as it led to the lightening by subdivision of their domestic labours. 
Unless engaged in some predatory excursion, or hunting deer and guana- 
coes, and other smaller animals, for their skins, the men seemed to pass 
their whole time in sleeping, drinking, and gambling, the habitual vices 
of all the tribes :—they are passionately fond of cards, which they obtain 
from the Spaniards, and will play for ever at dice, which they make 
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themselves ingeniously enough; and, like gamesters in other parts of the 
world, will stake their all upon a throw, reckless of reducing their fami- 
lies to utter destitution. In each toldo, or tent, which is made of hides 
stretched upon canes, and easily removable from one place to another, 
five or six families, barely separated from each other, perhaps twenty or 
thirty persons in all, were closely huddled together in the most horrible 
state of filth imaginable ; indeed, in many respects, they were but littie 
removed in their habits from the brute creation. If fuel was scarce, as 
was often the case in the pampas, they cared not to cook their meat, but 
ate it raw, and always drank the warm blood of every animal they killed : 
—like beasts of prey, there was no part, even to the contents of the sto- 
mach and intestines, which they will not greedily devour. They were 
superstitious in the extreme, and the credulous dupes and tools of a few 
artful men, who are to be found in every tribe, and in reality direct all 
its concerns by pretending to foretell the future, and to divine the cause 
of every evil. They are called machis, or wizards, and there is no tribe 
without them, and which does not implicitly submit to their decisions and 
advice. Their word is law, and the cacique even, equally with the rest, 


submits to it.” 


Of the Huilliches, with whom, as well as with other tribes, 
Buenos Ayrean commissioners, after their declaration of indepen- 
dance, wished to enter into some amicable arrangements, we are 


told— 


“This tribe presented even a more martial appearance than the others, 
and Culonel Garcia, describing them, says, no regiment of cavalry could 
have made a more regular or better figure than these strikingly fine men. 
They were naked from the waist upwards, and wore a sort of helmet 
surmounted by feathers (a distinguished feature in the dress of this tribe), 
which added to their extraordinary stature. Their Cacique Llampilco, 
or the black, was upwards of seven feet high, and many others were equal 
to him, and even taller. Most of them were armed with very long 
lances, and, like the pampas tribes, had their faces bedaubed with red and 
black paint; but their language was different, and Garcia says, identical 
with that of the people from the southern part of Patagonia, from whom 
he imagines them to have sprung, and to the old accounts of whose 
height he refers. He speaks of them as a superior and finer race of men 
in every respect than the others; admirable horsemen, and brave in war, 
without the cruelty of the pampas tribes, sparing their prisoners, and 
treating strangers with kindness and hospitality. They had come from 
the lands south of the Ventana, about the rivers Colorado and Negro, 
where they had located themselves, according to their own account, to 
avoid collision with the Spaniards, with whom they professed their great 
desire to establish a solid peace. They spoke with contempt and detes- 
tation of the marauding habits of the pampas tribes and of the Ranqueles, 
and offered at any time to assist in chastising them. This party con- 
sisted of 420 fighting men, ‘They conducted themselves very differently 
from the others, and with great propriety, receiving thankfully what was 


given to them.” 
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We conclude with some particulars in which Naturalists will take 
an especial interest. Sir Woodbine says :— 


“T regret that I lost, during my residence at Buenos Ayres, the oppor- 
tunity of making what too late I learnt would have been very acceptable 
additions to our zoological collectiuns; but I never imagined that our 
public museums were so entirely destitute, as | found them upon my re- 
turn, of specimens of the commonest objects of natural history, from a 
country with which we had been so many years in, I may say, almost 
daily intercourse. Mr. Darwin, and the officers of his majesty’s ship 
Beagle, have since done much to supply these deficiencies; but we still 
want, I believe, specimens of by far the greater part of the birds and 
beasts of which Azara gave us the description nearly forty years ago. 
The collections of some of the museums on the continent are, I believe, 
much more complete; especially those of Paris, to judge from the 
accounts of the acquisitions made by M. Alcide d’Orbigny, the fruits of 
many years spent in those countries, to which he was sent in 1826, ex- 
pressly, I believe, to collect infurmation and specimens for the Museum 
of Natural History. Instigated first by Dr. Buckland, I made those 
inquiries for fossil remains, the results of which I flatter myself have been 
of no common interest both to the geologist and comparative anatomist. 
The examination of the monstrous bones which I sent to this country, by 
the learned individuals who have taken the pains to describe them, assists 
us to unravel the fabulous traditions handed down by the aborigines re- 
specting a race of Titans, whilst it proves indisputably that the vast 
alluvial plains in that part of the world, at some former period, the fur- 
ther history of which has not been revealed to us, were inhabited by 
herbivorous animals of most extraordinary dimensions, and of forms 
greatly differing from those of the genera now in existence. To the 
account of the megatherium, and other extinct animals, 1am now ena- 
bled, by a delay which has unavoidably occurred in the publication of 
this volume, to insert the representation of another extinct monster, the 
glyptodon, which has been very recent discovered at no great distance 
from the city of Buenos Ayres, apparently in a very perfect state, and 
which I trust ere long will be in England.” 





Art. VI.— The History of the Navy of the United States of America. 
By J. F. Coopzr, Esq. 2 Vols., 8vo. London: Bentley. 


In common with several of our fellow journalists, we have found less 
of partiality in these volumes than, judging from the author’s strong 
prejudices, especially against England, so often and ridiculously 
evinced in his former works, we expected. But even here he is by 
no means free from the indulgence of his besetting sins of pique and 
nationality, though not so observable in what he really does say of 
the British or the American navy separately, as when the two sides 
are compared—the disproportion of particulars and the warmth of 
style being then seen to be remarkable. The very obvious effort 
to stand clear of the charge of unfairness proves to us that his mind 
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is not sufficiently calm upon a subject, much of its special interest 
belonging to recent events, and to a service in which Mr. Cooper 
himself has been bred, to do it perfect justice. The very fact of 
the work first making its appearance in England, or at least issuing 
from the house of a London publisher, looks as if the author would 
defy any one in this country to impugn him of unfairness. Still 
the fact indicates that he has felt strongly about an anticipated 
danger and allegation, so as to convince us that it was impossible 
for him to guide his researches and the powers of his pen witha 
uniform share of deliberation, amplitude, and candour, whatever 
might be the ship, the nation, and the events that have engaged 
him. His strivings to find satisfactory reasons for the disasters in 
the history of his own country’s naval engagements, and, on the 
other hand, to leave the case of similar facts when Great Britain is 
concerned, in the shape of dry and bare announcements, cannot 
escape the notice of the acute and impartial reader. He is very 
ready to account for the fate of the Chesapeake, for example, by 
attributing it to the inferior composition of the crew. But the fact 
is, that America never having waged a long protracted maritime 
war, and during her struggles with this country never having fleets 
deserving the name of mighty naval armaments, and never having 
taken part in a great pitched battle between large forces in the style 
of a general action, was enabled to pick her men, in the selection of 
whom for the service she has ever been most scrupulous, the crews 
being what are called crack, and the pay high; whereas England 
had an immense marine, had been at war for many years with the 
most formidable foes, and necessarily had among her sailors the 
refuse of society, and always many inefficient and unwilling hands, 
such as landsmen, and the impressed, as well as the sweepings of 
the prisons. Another most important fact is overlooked by Mr. 
Cooper, so far as we have been able to discover, viz., that many 
British seamen were attracted by the higher wages to the American 
navy, and, as has often been stated, fought most desperately against 
the country to which they avowed allegiance, for it was with halters 
round their necks. Besides, the Americans have been and are still 
essentially British in blood, prowess, and daring; and, in all their 
achievements at sea, the nationality of our own country will find 
matter to gratify pride and to throw as a challenge to the world. 
Nothing could be more vain and unjust than to strive to dis- 
parage the exploits of the marine of America, or to deny that it has 
evinced the highest qualities that have distinguished the nation 
from which the people of the United States have mainly sprung. 
But, as already intimated, these exploits have been confined to inci- 
dental engagements, with hardly an exception, and to contests 
between single ships ; ships, too, for the most part, in so far as 
Britain has been concerned, not properly matched either as re- 
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spected construction and size, or the composition of the crews, 
Captain Marryat, in his late work on America, has said, speaking 
of the ratings of their ships, that these ratings will much mislead 
people as to their real strength. The seventy-fours and the 
eighties he declares, ‘‘ are, in weight of broadside equal to most 
three-decked ships; the first class frigates are double-banked of 
the scantling, and carrying the compliment of men of our seventy- 
fours. The sloops are equally powerful in proportion to their 
ratings, most of them carrying long guns. Although flush vessels, 
they are little inferior to a thirty-six-gun frigate scantling, and are 
much too powerful for any that we have in our service under the 
same denomination of rating.” He also intimates that the 
American style of marine architecture is superior to ours, merchant 
vessels being built in this country so as to evade, as far as can be 
done, the tonnage duties, while the model and construction of the 
ships in our navy, for other assigned reasons, do not equal those of 
our rivals. 

But it is time that we come to some of Mr. Cooper’s details, 
which, whatever may be thought of his leanings, exhibit, as far as 
regards the manner of the narrative, his extraordinary vigour and 
perspicuity. All the world knows that he is the Scott in the treat- 
ment of nautical adventure and incidents ; nor do we think that in 
any of his novels, having the ocean for their field, has he ever dis- 
displayed higher powers and qualities in the way of lifelike repre- 
sentation. 

The first part of Mr. Cooper’s narrative belongs to the period 
when the Americans were the colonists of Great Britain. And 
throughout this portion of the work, the graphic pen of the earnest 
author is particularly visible, there being less of those details that 
have no historical importance, or that divert the mind from the 
main points of development, often to be met with in the succeeding 
divisions, and which detract from the philosophy of the perform- 
ance, consisting, as many long descriptions do, merely of personal 
adventures, stirring and strange, no doubt in themselves, but in no 
way advancing the spirit or light of national history. 

The passages now to be extracted by us will support and illustrate 
some of our preliminary observations—our purpose being rather to 
accomplish this end, and to afford characteristic specimens of the 
writer’s manner, than to attempt any connected view of the rise and 
progress of the navy of America. Here is a notice of the first 
decked vessel built in the United States, of which any account has 
been found by Mr. Cooper, with some other notices. He says, it 
was constructed by— 


“ Schipper Adrian Block, on the banks of the Hudson, and probably 
within the present limits of New York, during the summer of 1614. This 
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vessel De Lact terms a ‘ yacht,’ and describes as having been of the dimen- 
sions of thirty-eight feet keel, forty-four and a half feet on deck, and eleven 
fect beam. In this ‘ yacht,’ Block passed through Hell Gate, into the 
Sound, and steering eastward, he discovered a small island, which he 
named after himself ; going as far as Cape Cod, by the way of the Vine- 
yard passage. According to the same authority, the Dutch at New Am- 
sterdam, who had constructed a fort, and reinforced their colony, soon 
after built many more small vessels, sloops and periaguas, opening a trade 
with the savages, by means of the numerous bays, sounds, and rivers of 
their territory. It was also in 1614 that the celebrated Captain John 
Smith arrived from England, and sailed on a coasting voyage, with the 
double purpose of trade and discovery. He went himself in a boat, having 
a crew of only eight men; and the profits, as well as the discoveries, 
abundantly rewarded the risks. It may serve to give the reader a more 
accurate idea of the condition of trade in this part of the world, if we 
state that in 1615 the English alone had one hundred and seventy vessels 
engaged in the Newfoundland fisheries, while the French, Portuguese, 
and Spaniards, had altogether about three hundred. Many attempts were 
made about this time to discover a northwest passage to China ; the well- 
known expedition in which Baffin was employed occurring in 1616.” 


The sea-fights in which the colonists at first were engaged, 
appear to have displayed the romantic energy of the people, although 
on a scale very unlike modern maritime wars between powerful 
nations; the former having taken place generally in the case of 
private adventure, in which decked boats or small sloops were some- 
times the size and weight of the craft. It happened that these 
engagements were frequently with Indians. The first battle, as is 
supposed, in which the colonists were concerned, was of this descrip- 
tion, and of which we quote Mr. Cooper's account. It took place 
between John Gallop, who traded in skins on the coasts of New 
England, and the aborigines, all such vessels carrying many light 
guns. Having fallen in with another vessel similarly occupied, and 
which belonged to a person of the name of Oldham, who was 
known to have sailed with a crew of two white boys and two Indians, 
certain suspicious circumstances attracted the attention of the 
former. The narrative thus proceeds :— 


“On running still nearer, no less than fourteen Indians were discovered 
lying on her deck. A canoe, conveying goods, and manned by Indians, 
had also just started for the shore. Gallop now began to suspect that 
Oldham nad been over-powered by the savages; a suspicion that was 
confirmed by the Indians slipping their cable, and running off before the 
wind, or in the direction of Narragansett Bay. Satisfied that a robbery 
had been committed, Gallop made sail in chase, and running alongside of 
the pinnace, in a spirited manner, he fired a volley of duck-shot at the 
Savages. The latter had swords, spears, and some fire-arms, and they 
attempted a resistance, but Gallop soon drove them below to a man. 
Afraid to board in the face of such odds, Gallop now had recourse to a 
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novel expedient to dislodge his enemies. As the pinnace was driftin 

with no one to manage her, she soon fell to leeward, while the sloup 
hauled by the wind. As soon as the two vessels were far enough asunder 
Gallop put his helm up, and ran directly down on the weather quarter of 
the pinnace, striking her with so much violence as to come near forcing 
her over on her side. The shock so much alarmed the Indians, who were 
on an element and in a craft they did not understand, that six of them 
rushed frantically on deck, and leaped in the sea, where they were all 
drowned. The sloop again hauled off, when Gallop lashed an anchor to 
her bows in such a manner, that by running down on the pinnace a 
second time, he forced the flukes through the sides of the latter, which 
are represented as having been made of boards. ‘The two vessels were 
now fast to each other, and the crew of the sloop began to fire through 
the side of the pinnace, into her hold. Finding it impossible, however, 
to drive his enemies up, Gallop loosened his fasts, and hauled up to wind- 
ward a third time, when four or five more of the Indians jumped over- 
board and shared the fate of those who had preceded them. One Indian 
now appeared on deck and offered to submit. Gallop ran alongside, and 
received this man in the sloop, when he was bound hands and feet, and 
put into the hold. Another soon followed this example, and he was also 
received on board the sloop and bound, but, fearful that if two of his wily 
foes were permitted to commune together, they would liberate themselves, 
the second prisoner was thrown into the sea. But two Indians now re- 
mained in the pinnace. They had got into a small apartment below, and 
being armed, they showed a disposition to defend themselves, when Gallop 
removed all the goods that remained into his own sloop, stripped the 
pinnace of her sails, took her in tow, and hauled up for the islands again. 
But the wind increasing, the pinnace was cut adrift, and she disappeared 
in the direction of Narragansett Bay, where it is probable she was stranded 


in the course of a few hours, On board the pinnace, Gallop found the 
body of Mr. Oldham.” 


The head had been cleft, and the hands and legs were much 
mangled. ‘This and other dreadful doings of the Indians called for 
severe retaliation on the part of the English, for whose name it was 
deemed necessary to create a deep respect and fear; and in those 
chastisements, it was strongly illustrated, as in the instance above 
described, how much is owing to conduct and discipline when joined 
to courage. A striking instance of the wonders which these qua- 
lities may accomplish is to be found on more occasions than those 
merely presented in naval conflict, as will appear from our next 
extract :-— 


“On the 10th of April, the New York, John Adams, and Enterprise 
sailed, to touch at Malta, on their way to the enemy’s port. While 
making this passage, just as the music had been beating to grog, a heavy 
explosion was heard near the cock-pit of the flag-ship, and the lower part 
of the vessel was immediately filled with smoke. It was an appalling 
moment, for every man on board was aware that a quantity of powder, 
not fay from the magazine, must have exploded, that fire was necessarily 
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scattered in the passages, that the ship was in flames, and that, in all 
human probability, the magazine was in danger. Captain Chauncey 
was passing the drummer when the explosion occurred, and he ordered 
him to beat to quarters. ‘The alarm had not been given a minute, when 
the men were going steadily to their guns, and other stations, under a 
standing regulation, which directed this measure in the event of a cry of 
fire, as the most certain means of giving the officers entire command of 
the ship, and of preventing confusion. The influence of discipline was 
well exhibited on this trying occasion ; for while there is nothing so fear- 
ful to the seamen as the alarm of fire, the people went to their quarters, 
as regularly as inthe moments of confidence. The sea being smooth, 
and the weather moderate, the comodore himself now issued an order to 
hoist out the buats. This command, which had been given under the 
influence of the best feelings of the human heart, was most unfortunately 
timed. ‘The people had no sooner left the guns to execute it, than the 
jib-boom, buw-sprit, sprit-sailyard, knight-heads, and every spot forward 
was lined with men, under the idea of getting as far as possible from the 
magazine. Some even leaped overboard and swam for the nearest vessel. 
The situation of the ship was now exceedingly critical. With a fire 
known to be kindled near the magazine, and a crew in a great measure 
disorganized, the chances of escape were much diminished. But Captain 
Chauncey rallied a few followers, and reminding them that they might 
as well be blown up through one deck as three, he led the way below, 
into passages choked with smoke where the danger was rapidly increas- 
ing. There, by means of wetted blankets, taken from the purser’s store- 
room, and water thrown by hand, he began to contend with the fire, in a 
spot where a spark scattered even by the efforts made to extinguish the 
flames, might, in a single instant, have left nothing of all on board, but 
their names. Mr. David Porter, the first lieutenant, who meets usin so 
many scenes of trial and danger, had ascended from the ward-room, by 
means of a stern ladder, and he and the other officers, seconded the noble 
efforts of their intrepid commander. The men were got in from the 
spars forward, water was abundantly supplied, and the ship was saved. 
This accident is supposed to have occured in consequence of a candle 
having been taken from a lantern, while the gunner was searching some 
object in a store-room that led from the cock-pit. A quantity of marine 
cartridges, and the powder horns used in priming the guns, and it is 
thought some mealed powder exploded. Two doors leading to the maga- 
zine passage were forced open, and nearly all the adjoining bulkheads 
were blown down. Nineteen officers and men were injured, of whom 
fourteen died. The sentinel at the magazine passage was driven quite 
through to the filling-room door.” 


After having rapidly traced the history of the birth and early 
growth of the American navy, Mr. Cooper treats of its further 
advancement amid and during the struggles of the war of Indepen- 
dence ; the most remarkable proofs of personal daring and national 
energy being afforded during this eventful period, when the odds as 
to appointments, the materiel of war, and regular training were 
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mightily against the revolutionists. And yet England found them 
the most formidable enemies to her trade that she had ever encoun. 
tered ; the American system, and perseverance in privateering, lead- 
ing to the most disastrous captures in our West Indian regions, 
We now quote one of Mr. Cooper’s most animated passages, in 
which, however, it will be seen with what warmth and cordiality he 
dwells upon the details of his countrymen’s valour, and to which we 
have already alluded, as contrasted with his sympathy with the 
enemy in other cases, where the results were reversed. It is of the 
Issex of the United States that we are to hear :— 


“The Phebe discovered no disposition to throw away the immense 
advantage she possessed in her long eighteens; and when she found the .- 
Essex’s fire becoming warm, she kept edging away, throwing her shot, at 
the same time, with fatal effect, cutting down the people of her antago- 
nist, almost with impunity to herself. By this time, many of the guns 
of the American ship were disabled by shot, and the crews of several had 
been swept away. One particular gun was a scene of carnage that is 
seldom witnessed in a naval combat, no less than fifteen men, or three 
entire crews, falling at it in the course of the action; its captain alone 
escaped with a slight wound. 

‘* This scene of almost unresisting carnage had now lasted near two 
hours, and finding it impossible to close with his adversary, who chose his 
distance at pleasure, Captain Porter felt the necessity of taking some 
prompt measure, if he would prevent the enemy from getting possession 
of his ship. The wind had got more to the westward, and he saw a hope 
of running her ashore at a spot where he might land his people, and set 
her on fire. For a few minutes, everything appeared to favour this design, 
and the Essex had drifted within musket-shot of the beach, when the wind 
suddenly shifted from the land, paying the ship’s head broad off, in a way 
to leave her exposed to a dreadful raking fire. 

“The slaughter in the Essex having got to be horrible, the enemy 
firing with deliberation, and hulling her at almost every shot, Captain 
Porter, as a last resort, ordered a hawser to be bent to the sheet anchor, 
and the latter let go, in order to bring the head of the ship round. This 
effected the object; and once more the Americans got their broadside to 
bear, remaining stationary themselves, while their enemy, a good deal 
crippled, was drifting slowly to leeward. Even in those desperate cir- 
cumstances a ray of hope gleamed through this little advantage, and 
Captain Porter was beginning to believe that the Phoebe would drift out 
of gun-shot before she discovered his expedient, when the hawser parted 
with the strain. 

‘‘There was no longer any chance of saving the ship. To add to her 
distress, she was on fire, the flames coming up both the main and the for- 
ward hatchways; and, for a few minutes, it was thought she must con- 
sume. An explosion of powder also occurred below, to add to the horrors 
of the scene; and Captain Porter told his people that, in preference to 
being blown up, all who chose to incur the risk might make the attempt 
to reach the shore by swimming. Many availed themselves of the per- 
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mission ; and some succeeded in effecting their escape. Others, perished ; 
while a few, after drifting about on bits of spars, were picked up by the 
boats of the enemy. Much the greater part of the crew, however, re- 
mained in the ship, and they set about an attempt to extinguish the flames ; 
the shot of the enemy committing its havoc the whole time. Fortunately, 
the fire was got under, when the few brave men who were left, went 
again to the long guns. 

«The moment had now arrived when Captain Porter was to decide 
between submission, or the destruction of the remainder of his people. In 
the midst of this scene of slaughter he had himself been untouched, and it 
would seem that he felt himself called on to resist as long as his own 
strength allowed. But his remaining people entreated him to remember 
his wounded, and he at last consented to summon his officers. Only one, 
Acting-Lieutenant M‘Knight, could join him on the quarter-deck! The 
First Lieutenant, Mr. Wilmer, had been knocked overboard by a splinter, 
and drowned, while getting the sheet anchor from the bows; Acting- 
Lieutenant Cowell, the next in the rank, was mortally wounded ; Acting- 
Lieutenant Odenheimer had just been knocked overboard from the 
quarter, and did not regain the vessel for several minutes. The reports 
of the state of the ship were fearful. A large portion of the guns were 
disabled, even had there been men left to fight them. The berth-deck, 
steerage, ward-room, and cock-pit, were full of wounded; and the latter 
were even killed by shot while under the surgeon's hands. The carpenter 
was sent for, and he stated that of his crew he alone could perform any 
duty. He had been over the side to stop shot-holes, when his slings had 
been cut away, and he narrowly escaped drowning. In short, seventy- 
five men, officers included, were all that remained for duty; and the 
enemy, in perfectly smooth water, was firing his long eighteens at a nearly 
unresisting ship, with as much precision as he could have discharged them 
ata target. It had become an imperative duty to strike, and the colours 
were accordingly hauled down, after one of the most remarkable combats 
that is to be found in the history of naval warfare.” 


In a third division of the History we have the period embraced 
between 1783 and 1812, during which time there was a short war 
with France, and another with the Barbary States. In the course 
of the latter the American navy made great progress in improve- 
ment. And lastly we have the naval events of the last severe con- 
flict with England, on the lakes as well as on the ocean—the narra- 
tive closing with the peace of 1815. We copy his concluding 
remarks, but in which, we do not fully agree either as regards all 
the points in it alleged to be facts ; although our objections chiefly 
have reference to the want of other circumstances, some of them 
glanced at in our opening observations, without the recognition of 
which the truth cannot be given or apprehended. Mr. Cooper 
says,— 


6s Thus terminated the war of 1812, so far as connected with the 
American marine. The navy came out of this struggle with a vast 
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increase of reputation. The brilliant style in which the ships had been 
carried into action, and the readiness and rapidity with which they had 
been handled, and the fatal accuracy of their fire, on nearly every occa. 
sion, produced a new era in naval warfare. Most of the frigate actions 
had been as soon decided as circumstances would at all allow, and in no 
instance was it found necessary to keep up the fire of a sloop of war an 
hour, when singly engaged. Most of the combats of the latter, indeed, 
were decided in half that time. The execution done in these short con- 
flicts was often equal to that made by the largest vessels of Europe in 
general actions, and in some of them the slain and wounded, comprised a 
very large proportion of the crews. It is not easy to say in which nation 
this unlooked for result created the greatest surprise—America or Eng- 
land. In the first it produced a confidence in itself that had been greatly 
wanted, but which, in the end, perhaps, degenerated to a feeling of self- 
esteem and security that were not without danger, or entirely without 
exaggeration. The last was induced to alter its mode of rating, adopting 
one by no means as free from the imputation of a want of consistency as 
the one it abandoned, and it altogether changed its estimate of the force 
of single ships, as well as of the armaments of frigates. The ablest and 
bravest captains of the English fleet were ready to admit that anew 
power was about to appear on the ocean, and that it was not improbable 
the battle for the mastery of the seas would have to be fought over again, 
In short, while some of its ignorant, presuming, and boastful were dis- 
posed to find excuses for the unexpected nautical reverses which Great 
Britain had met with in this short war, the sagacious and reflecting saw 
in them matter for serious apprehension and alarm. They knew that 
the former triumphs of their admirals had not so much grown out of an 
unusual ability to manoeuvre fleets, as in the national aptitude to manage 
single ships, and they saw the proofs of the same aptitude, in the conduct 
of the Americans during this struggle, improved on by a skill in gunnery 
that had never before been so uniformly manifested in naval warfare. In 
a word, it may be qestioned if all the great victories of the last European 
wars caused more exultation among the uninstructed of that nation, than 
the defeats of this gave rise to misgivings and apprehensions among those 
who were able to appreciate causes, and to anticipate consequences in 
matters so purely professional as the construction, powers, and handling 
of ships. Many false modes of accounting for the novel character that 
had been given to naval battles was resorted to,and among other reasons 
it was affirmed that the American vessels of war sailed with crews of 
picked seamen. That a nation which practised impressment should 
imagine that another in which enlistments were voluntary could possess 
an advantage of this nature, infers a strong disposition to listen to any 
means but the right one to account for an unpleasant truth. It is not 
known that a single vessel left the country, the case of the Constitution 
on her two last voyages excepted, with a crew that could be deemed ex- 
traordinary in this respect. No American man-of-war ever sailed with a 
complement composed of nothing but able seamen; and some of the 
hardest fought battles that occurred during this war, were fought by 
ships’ companies that were materially worse than common. ‘The people 
which manned the vessels on Lake Champlain, in particular, were of a 
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quality much inferior to those usually found in ships of war. Neither 
were the officers, in general, old or very experienced. The navy itself 
dated but fourteen years back, when the war commenced; and some of 
the commanders began their professional career several years after the 
first appointments had been made. Perhaps one half of the lieutenants in 
the service at the peace of 1815 had first gone on board ship within six 
years from the declaration of the war, and very many of them within 
three or four. So far from the midshipmen having been masters and 
mates of merchantmen, as was reported at the time, they were generally 
youth that first went from the ease and comforts of the paternal home, 
when they appeared on the quarterdeck of a man-of-war. That the tone 
and discipline of the service were high is true; but it must be ascribed 
to moral, and not to physical causes; to that aptitude in the American 
character for the sea, which has been so constantly manifested from the 
day the first pinnace sailed along the coast on the trading voyages of the 
seventeenth century, down to the present moment.” 


Such is a specimen of Mr. Cooper’s tone and spirit throughout, 
although he frequently bears very strong testimony to the honour 
of the British. We still think, however, that at some future period 
a more candid, and able historical work will be written about the 
American navy. Even already, we have, in the chapter of Captain 
Marryat’s work referred to in another part of our present number, 
amore calmly digested sketch, an evident superiority as to national 
jealousy, and certainly an equally full knowledge of all the passages 
and bearings of the subject. From his book we shall quote one 
illustration of this openness and fairness. Captain M. says,— 


“ During my sojourn in the United States I became acquainted witha 
large portion of the senior officers of the American navy, and I found them 
gifted, gentleman-like, and liberal. With them I could converse freely 
upon all points relative to the last war, and always found them ready to 
admit.all that could be expected. The American naval officers certainly 
form a strong contrast to the majority of their countrymen, and prove, by 
their enlightened and liberal ideas, how much the Americans in general 
would be improved if they enjoyed the same means of comparison with 
other countries which the naval officers, by their profession, have obtained. 
The partial successes during the war were often the theme of discourse, 
which was conducted with candour and frankness on both sides. No un- 
Pleasant feeling was ever excited by any argument with them on the 
subject, whilst the question, raised amongst their ‘ free and enlightened’ 
brother citizens, who knew nothing of the matter, was certain to bring 
down upon me such a torrent of bombast, falsehood, and ignorance, as 
required all my philosophy to submit to with apparent indifference.” 


In conclusion, and to return to Mr. Cooper, we quote his specu- 
lations upon the probable effects which steam-power will have in 
naval warfare :— 
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** Anopinion is becoming prevalent, that the use of steam will supersede 
the old mode of naval conducting warfare. Like most novel and bold pro. 
positions, this new doctrine has obtained advocates, who have yielded their 
convictions to the influence of their imaginations, rather than to the in. 
fluence of reflection. That the use of steam will materially modify 
naval warfare, is probably true; but it cannot change its general charac. 
ter. No vessel can be built of sufficient force and size to transport a 
sufficiency of fuel, provisions, munitions of war, and guns, to contend 
with even a heavy frigate, allowing the last to bring her brvadside to 
bear. It may be questioned if the heaviest steam-vessel of war that 
exists could engage a modern two-decked ship even in a calm, since the 
latter, in addition to possessing much greater powers of endurance, 
could probably bring the most guns to bear in all possible positions, Shot 
proof batteries might indeed be built, that, propelled by steam, would be 
exceedingly formidable for harbour defence, but it is illusory to suppose 
that vessels of that description can ever be made to cruize. Even in 
estimating the powerof steam vessels, in calms as opposed to single ships of 
no great force, there is much exaggeration, as historical facts will amply 
prove. The wars of this country afford several instances of frigates 
carrying eighteen pounders lying exposed to the cannonade of fifteen or 
twenty gun-boats for two or three hours, and yet in no instance has any 
such vessel been either captured or destroyed. It is a heavy sea-steamer 
that can bring six guns to bear at a time, and yet frigates have resisted 
twenty guns, advantageously placed for hours. It may be said that 
steamers would dare to approach nearer than gun-boats, and that, by 
obtaining more favourable positions, they will be so much the more 
formidable. There is but one position in which a ship can be assailed 
without the means of resistance, and that is directly ahead, and froma 
situation near by. Large ships can hardly be said to be defenceless even 
under these circumstances; as the slightest variation in their position 
would always admit of their bringing three or four heavy guns to bear. 
The expedients of seamen offer a variety of means of changing the direc- 
tion of a ship’s head in calms, even did not the sea itself perform that 
office for them. Nothing, for instance, would be easier than to rig, 
temporally, wheels, to be propelled by hand out of the stern or bow ports, 
or even on the quarter that would bring a large ship’s forward or after 
guns to bear, in a way to beat off or destroy a steamer.” 

«There are certain great principles that are unchangeable, and which 
must prevail under all circumstances. Of this class is the well-established 
fact, that, a ship which possesses the efficiency which is contained in the 
double power to annoy and to endure, must, in all ordinary circumstan- 
ces, prevail over a ship that possesses one of these advantages, and that 
too ina smaller degree. Steam may be, and most probably will be, made 
a powerful auxiliary of the present mode of naval warfare, but is by 
no means likely tosupplant it. Fleets may be accompanied by steamers, 
but their warfare will be conducted by the present classes of heavy ships, 
since it is not possible to give sufficient powers of annoyance or endu- 
rance to vessels propelled by steam, to enable them to lie under the bat- 
teries of the latter. Even as active cruizers, the efficiency of steam- 
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vessels is probably overrated, on account of the consumption of fuel, 
though it remains to be proved by experience whether their employment 
may not induce a change in the armaments of light vessels of war. The 
history of the war of 1812 shows that ships have often cruized 
months without having fallen in with convoys, and it is certain that 
no steamer, in the present state of science, can remain at sea thirty days, 
with efficiency as a steamer. 

“Ina word, whilethe introduction of steam into naval warfare will 
greatly modify maritime operations, it is by no means likely to effect the 
revolution that issupposed. Inthose portions of the art of seamanship 
that it will influence, steam will meet steam, and, in the end, it will be 
found that the force of fleets will be required in settling the interest of 


states, as to-day.” 





Art. VII. 
1. Fireside Education. By the Author of “ Peter Parley’s Tales.” New 


York. 
9 Woman's Mission. London: Parker. 


3. The Educator. London: Taylor and Walton. 
4. On National Education. By Mrs. Austin. London: Murray. 


Tur subject of education is every day receiving an additional amount 
of consideration. It is assuming its real importance in the estima- 
tion of the Christian world. There are some differences of opinion 
regarding the precise kinds that ought to be imparted to nations, 
as well as regarding the manner of communicating the several sorts. 
There are still greater discrepancies, in this country, at least, as to 
the principles which are to regulate the choice of those who are to 
superintend a system of education that is national, appointed and 
supported directly by the Government. But there is now no party 
and no individual in the State that does not readily and cordially 
admit that a great extension of instruction, moral and intellectual, 
is pressingly required ; or that denies that Great Britain is falling 
greatly behind other countries in regard to a provision that vitally 
concerns her strength as well as honour. In one shape or another 
the supply must be afforded, and at no distant period. It is our 
duty therefore always to exhibit alacrity to keep the subject before 
our readers, or to seize every occasion that presents itself of pressing 
it home upon their minds, when anything like a novelty of aspect, 
or an additional weight of argument comes to our hands. 

The oftener that any one directs his attention to this subject he 
will entertain more and more enlarged and impressive views upon 
it. He will, for example, become thoroughly convinced that educa- 
tion is not an affair demanding only a few years’ devotion of juvenile 
life—that it is not confined to mental training alone,—and that it 
calls for a wider superintendence than can be afforded by the school- 
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master merely. These, and other considerations and convictions, 
will render the education of a people in his eyes an object that ig 
second to none. True, no one ever ventures to deny to the legiti- 
mate meaning of the term the widest construction and the greatest 
emphasis. But this, even to this day, is done speculatively and 
theoretically, rather than exemplified practically by the majority. 
For how could it be that so many real errors and absurdities siill 
disgrace our schools, and the conduct of parents towards their chil- 
dren in the course of training them, were it not that education does 
not, in fact, occupy a paramount consideration, does not appear a 
matter surrounded with difficulties too formidable to be opposed by 
ignorance or limited information and slender impressions? We 
find throughout the country that the office of teacher is not highly 
honoured. No doubt it may be said that the majority of these 
functionaries possess neither the character nor the abilities that can 
command respect, many of them having betaken themselves to the 
office because they were fit for nothing else. But if the mass of the 
people were sufficiently in earnest on the subject, did they behold 
what interests were at stake, and did they perform their own share 
in the course of the education of their children, the qualities for a 
public teacher, even in common schools, would be seen to be so 
elevated and so sacred that the incessant and resistless call would 
be for competent and efficient schoolmasters ; the difficulties of the 
profession would be appreciated, and its eminence duly estimated. 

Still, we rejoice to have it to say that the subject, in its breadth 
and height is gradually assuming its real position, and that it has 
recently been more rapidly than ever making its progress towards 
this condition. The works before us are sure to help on and to 
accelerate this enlargement, which joined to the many noble efforts 
that are making in and out of Parliament, promise an early triumph. 
In the meanwhile we require not only a very different provision of 
Schoolmasters, but a far more numerous and combined array of 
them ; while the ramifications of that combination, as we shall 
soon perceive, must extend to other scenes, to other roofs, and 
to other exercises than what properly belong to the school-room, 
or the church and chapel. There must bea branch that reaches the 
fireside ; for until this is apprehended by parents, and cultivated 
by them with care and perseverance, national education will be 
incomplete, the system will be lame, and must halt ; and the expec- 
tations cherished by many regarding the grand results of know- 
ledge made everywhere accessible in rich variety, be found deceit- 
ful dreams. 

The department of education to which we have just now alluded 
has, in an infinite number of cases, been made the subject of ser- 
mons, essays, tales, and other powerful or touching appeals to 
humanity, and the feelings of all who stand in the relation of parents 
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and masters ; social, moral, and religious training being principally 
kept in view. But it has not often been apprehended how closely 
domestic education is connected, or how forcibly it may be made to 
co-operate with the education of the school-room. It is not enough 
to say or to perceive that moral and intellectual instruction ought to 
be constantly afforded and urged both in the school-room and at 
the fireside ; they must be seen to be most efficient when lending 
the reciprocal aids and encouragements of kindred institutions ; the 
one being more immediately the offspring of the Universal Parent 
than the other, but both of wisdom and benevolence. When most 
of the obedience, order, and appetite for healthy knowledge created 
and maintained in a well-regulated and good school, are carried 
to the fireside, and, in return, when most of the morality and kind- 
liness of the virtuous domestic life are carried to the public semi- 
nary, there will be the best combination and reciprocity, and which 
will discover the twinship in the development of manhood. ‘The 
study or perusal of the two small works first in our list, at the 
beginning of this paper, have served to press the sentiment we 
have now expressed forcibly upon our minds, and to open up 
with a more ample magnitude the nature and capacities of the re- 
lationship adverted to previously than we perceived. 

The author of “ Fireside Education,” when speaking of its im- 
portance in the training of the young, and particularly of the seve- 
ral offices which the mother and father hold in that sacred hall, 
Says :— : 


“The mother holds the reins of the soul; the father sways the domi- 
nion of the intellect. I do not affirm, that there is an exact or complete 
division of empire between the parents. Both exert a powerful influence 
over the mind and heart. I mean only to state generally, that the 
natural power of the mother is exercised rather over the affections, and 
that of the father over the mind. It isa blended sway, and if exerted in 
unison it has the force of destiny. ‘There may be cases in which chil- 
dren may seem to set parental authority at defiance; but these instances, 
if they actually occur, are rare, and may be regarded as exceptions, 
which are said to prove the rule. Remember the impressible character 
of youth, and consider its relation to the parent. Is not the one like the 
fused metal, and has not the other the power to impress upon it an image 
ineffaceable as the die upon steel? Nay, is it not matter of fact, attested 
by familiar observation, that children come forth from the hands of their 
parents stamped with a character that seldom deserts them in after life ? 
Are they not impressed with manners, tastes, habits, and opinions, which 
circumstances may modify, but never efface? If the countenance of the 
child often bears the semblance of the father or mother, do we not still 
more frequently discover in the offspring the moral impress of the 
parent : 

“Ts it not true, then, that parents are the lawgivers of their children ? 
Does not a mother’s counsel, does not a father’s example, cling to the me- 
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mory, and haunt us through life? Do we not often find ourselves syb. 
ject to habitual trains of thought, and if we seek to discover the origin 


of these, are we not insensibly led back, by some beaten and familiar 
track, to the paternal threshold ?” 


He also utters the following striking sentences, which we give, 
on account of their emphasis, in large type, when continuing to 
characterize the importance of the fruits of teaching, example, and 
discipline peculiar to thedomestic seminary,’—‘‘ It is important,” he 
says, ‘‘ because it is universal, and because the education it bestows 
being woven in with the woof of childhood, gives form and colour 
to the whole texture of life. There are few who can receive the 
honours of a college, but all are graduates of the hearth. The 
learning of the university may fade from the recollection ; its clas- 
sic lore may moulder in the halls of memory. But the simple 
lessons of home, enamelled upon the heart of childhood, defy the 
rust of years, and outlive the more mature but less vivid pictures of 
after days.” 

The aptitude in early years to receive impressions, the processes 
of acquiring, and the eagerness to obtain knowledge in childhood and 
youth, are phenomena in human nature. But this capacity and 
greediness have frequently been mischievously directed, and continue 
to be among the errors of parents, to the propagation of rivalries, 
and the perversion and lasting injury of the victim’s principles and 
practices. We quote some paragraphs that are applicable to the 
points mentioned, and touchingly enforced, although there is not 
much of novelty in the ideas. These ideas, however, cannot be too 


frequently urged, so long as the errors spoken of are so prevalent as 
they are :— 


‘**] will venture to make another suggestion to parents, which is the 
more important from the fact, that selfishness sometimes puts on the guise 
of virtue, and deceives even those who are concerned in the trick. 
There are parents, who, from the ambition to have their children shine, 
stimulate them by base excitements to exertion, thus sacrificing the 
purity of the heart, and often the health of the bodv. There are parents, 
who, from a frivolous vanity, dress their children in an extravagant man- 
ner; thus tarnishing the youthful spirit with the same paltry vice which 
sways themselves. There are some people, who are flattered if their 
= appear precocious, and these usually attempt to make them pro- 

igies. 

“IT once knewa mother who was possessed with this insane ambition in 
respect to an only child. This was a little boy, of bright intellect, but 
feeble constitution. There was, by nature, a tendency to a premature 
development of the mental faculties, and this dangerous predisposition 
was seconded by all the art and influence of the mother. The con- 
sequence was, that while the boy’s head grew rapidly, and at last became 
enormous, his limbs became shrunken and almust useless. His mind too 
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advanced, and at the age of eight years he was indeed a prodigy. At ten 
he died, and his mother, who wasa literary lady, performed the task of 
writing and publishing his biography. In all this, she seemed to ima- 
gine, that she was actuated by benevolent motives, and never appeared 
to suspect the truth, plain and obvious to others, that this child was as 
truly sacrificed by a mother’s selfishness to the demon of vanity, as the 
Hindoo infant, given by its mother to the god of the Ganges, is immolated 
on the altar of superstition. Let parents beware, then, how they permit 
their own selfishness, their own vanity or ambition, to lead them into 
the sacrifice of their children’s happiness. Let it be remembered that 
premature fruit never ripens well, and that precocious children are usu- 
ally inferior men or women. Parents, therefore, should be afraid of 
prodigies. Nothing is in worse taste than for parents to show off their 
children as remarkably witty, or as remarkable, indeed, for anything. 
Good breeding teaches every one to avoid display, and well-bred parents 
will never offend by making puppets of their children in’ gratification of 
their own vanity. 

“There are other mistakes into which parents are led by selfishness, 
which assumes the semblance of disinterestedness. Thus, in the choice 
of a profession, and in making out the plan of life for a child, a parent 
frequently consults rather his own ambition than the real interest of his 
offspring. In educating him, he takes care to cultivate those powers 
which enable him to command wealth, rather than those which insure 
peace of mind. He excites him to effort by emulation, rather than bya 
sense of duty; he infuses into him a love of high places, rather than a 
love of his fellow-men. And what is all this, but the immolation ofa 
child on the altar of ambition bya parent’s hands? a sacrifice rendered 


still more odious by the hypocrisy of the pretence, that it is for the benefit 
of the victim.” 


There is a number of moral lessons that would have a most beau- 
tiful and delicate issue throughout life which may be taught in the 
family circle. One of these should be the guidance of the social 
feelings of children towards one another, especially of boys towards 
their sisters and other girls. It is a fact that children exert great 
influence upon one another, and have natures that wield it, for good or 
ill whenever they have an opportunity. How soon does a boy learn 
selfishly to turn to a tyrannical, rude, and contemptuous account the 
superiority of his power against girls of like years! Now, to quote 
our author’s words, ‘‘ this demands the assiduous correction of the 
parent. The claims of the weaker upon the stronger sex for scrupu- 
lous justice and chivalrous protection ought to be inculcated and 
enforced, especially by mothers, from the earliest periods of boy- 
hood.” How different, if this was anxiously attended to, would be 
the behaviour of many an urchin when going to or returning from 
school, as well as of the man in later years ! 

_ Before proceeding to notice ‘‘ Woman’s Mission,” as set forward 

in the second of the works selected by us, we have only to mention 

with gratification that the author of “‘ Fireside Education” regards 
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religion as an indispensable element in all education ; a view which 
is entertained and urged by every one in this country whose opinion 
on the general subject of education is worth consulting. That the 
Bible ought to be used in all schools, we believe, is the unanimous 
sentiment of those who profess Christianity throughout Europe and 
America ; nor can we see that anything but the grossest contra- 
diction would be involved by an opposite judgment. It has been 
well said, ‘* that the Bible is in itself the best book that caa be put 
into the hands of children, to interest, to instruct, and to unfold 
their intellectual and moral powers.” How different is the character 
of many of the compilations, abridgments, &c., that are used at 
schools ! 

** Woman’s Mission” is evidently the work of a female hand ; yet 
it is more original, more able, and more persuasive than the one 
from which we have already culled some passages. It is, indeed, a 
volume which every woman should possess and ponder : every woman 
who follows our advice in regard to it, will not only think more justly, 
but more complacently of herself; while visible will be the effects of 
her study upon her offspring. 

The design of the work is, ‘* to advance the moral regeneration 
of humanity by means of woman’s social influence.” It is to show to 
mothers, that, “‘ as the guardian angels of man’s infancy, they are 
charged with a mission,’—that ‘‘ to them is committed the im- 
planting that heavenly germ to which God must give the increase, 
but for the early culture of which they are answerable.” It is the 
neglecting of this domestic education which, in a great measure, 
renders it so difficult and yet so necessary for the legislature to do 
its part and its members to agree upon the subj:ct of a national 
system of public, of secular, and religious instruction. ‘The hearth 
and home department, however, is happily free from the political 
differences of opinion, and the sectarian sentiments that beset the 
other; nor could we desire to meet with a better expositor of 
woman’s peculiar sphere. All that we need to do with the details 
of this exposition of influences and duties is to press some fragments 
of them into our pages. 

The author asserts and shows that it is not so much social 
institutions that are wanting to women, as that women are wanting 
to themselves, for the obtainment of their proper position in the 
world, or that she is prevented from executing her mission. ‘* Good 
schoolmasters make good scholars,—good mothers make good men ; 
here is the difference of their missions. It follows, that the educa- 
tion properly so called of the child, depends almost entirely on 
mothers ; and if they have been too willing to trust to delegated 
authority for its accomplishment, it is because they have identified 
education with instruction.” Again,—‘ ‘Ihe friends of instruction 
look upon intellectual culture as the grand panacea of all evils.” 
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Sut “though intellect may give dignity and vigour to moral senti- 
ments where they do exist, it has no tendency to produce them 
where they do not. Nay, like an unprincipled ally, it is ever 
ready to aid either party, and to lend energy to bad passions as 
well as loftiness to good ones.” It is in the culture of the moral 
sentiments and of the affections, with which gross passions never 
co-exist, that woman can be most serviceable, home being the 
sphere, and maternal influence there the most powerful and lasting 
instrument. Sad errors, however, have been plentifully enter- 
tained upon these and kindred points. We quote more extend- 


edly :— 


“ Because it is perceived that women have a dignity and value 
greater than society or themselves have discovered ; because their talents 
and virtues place them on a footing of equality with men, it is maintained 
that their present sphere of action is too contracted a one, and that they 
ought to share in the public functions of the other sex. Equality, mental 
and physical, is proclaimed! This is matter too ludicrous to be treated 
anywhere but in a professed satire: in sober earnest, it may be asked, 
Upon what grounds so extraordinary a doctrine is built up? Were 
women allowed to act out these principles, it would soon appear that one 
great range of duty had been left unprovided for in the schemes of Pro- 
vidence ; such an omission would be without parallel. Two principal 
points only can here be brought forward, which oppose this plan at the 
very outset; they are—Ist. Placing the two sexes in the position of 
rivals, instead of coadjutors,—entailing the diminution of female influ- 
ence. 2nd. Leaving the important duties of woman only in the hands of 
that part of the sex least able to perform them efficiently. The principle 
of divided labour seems to be a maxim of the Divine government, as 
regards the creature. It is only by a concentration of powers to one 
point, that so feeble a being as man can achieve great results.” 


The author proceeds to ask, why should the salutary law she has 
just noticed, be set aside,—why should the beautiful simplicity of 
arrangement be disturbed, which, it is said,— 


“ Has given to man the power, and to woman the influence, to second 
the plans of almighty goodness? ‘They are formed to be co-operators, 
not rivals, in this great work; and rivals they would undoubtedly, 
become if the same career of public ambition, and the same rewards 
of success, were open to both. Woman, at present, is the regulating power 
of the great social machine, retaining, through the very exclusion com- 
plained of, the power to judge of questions by the abstract rules of right 
and wrong—a power seldum possessed by those whose spirits are chafed 
by opposition, and heated by personal contest. The second resulting 
evilis a grave one, though in treating of it, also, it is difficult to steer 
clear of ludicrous associations. The political career being open to women, 
it is natural to suppose that all the most gifted of the sex would press 
forward to confer upon their country the benefit of their services, and to 
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reap for themselves the distinction which such services would obtain ; the 
duties hitherto considered peculiar to the sex would sink to a still lower 
position in public estimation than they now hold, and would be abandoned 
to those least able conscientiously to fulfil them. The combination of 
legislative and maternal duties would indeed be a difficult task, and, of 
course, the least ostentatious would be sacrificed. Yet women havea 
mission ! ay, even a political mission, of immense importance ! which the 

will best fulfil by moving in the sphere assigned them by Providence, 
not comet-like, wandering in irregular orbits, dazzling indeed by their 


brilliancy, but terrifying by their eccentric movements and doubtful 
utility.” 


On the extent and modes of operation of a mother’s influences 
over her children,— 


“The character of the mother influences the children more than that 
of the father, because it is more exposed to their daily, hourly, observation. 
It is difficult for these young, though acute observers, to comprehend the 
principles which regulate their father’s political opinions ; his vote in the 
senate ; his conduct in political or commercial relations; but they can 
see—yes! and they can estimate and imitate, the moral principles of the 
mother in her management of themselves, her treatment of her domestics, 
and the thousand petty details of the interior. These principles, whether 
lax or strict, low or high in moral tone, become, by an insensible and 
imperceptible adoption, their principles; and are carried out by them into 
the duties and avocations of future life. It would be startling to many 
to know with what intelligence and accuracy motives are penetrated, 
inconsistencies remarked, and treasured up with retributive or imitative 
projects, as may best suit the purpose of the moment. Nothing but a 
more extensive knowledge of children than is usually possessed on entering 
life can awaken parents to the perception of this truth; and awakened 
perception may, perhaps, be only awakened misery.” 


One of the effects pointed out as resulting from the indulgence 
of the maternal instinct of fondness, as distinguished from maternal 
discriminating affection, is thus noticed and described :— 


‘* Spoiled children are always selfish, in other words, they receive the 
expression of passionate affection unconsciously and ungratefully, and 
give no affection in return. Now it is to be remarked that the effects 
produced by any influence respond exactly in their nature to the nature 
of that influence.—And this may account for the fact, that the passionate 
indulgence of instinctive fondness, unrestained by moral principle in any 
of its manifestations, produces—not answering fondness—but coldness 
and indifference. Here the nature of the effects respond to the nature of 
the influence. The influence is an exhibition of selfishness—the effect 
is an exhibition of selfishness likewise—unthankfulness and insubordina- 
tion. On the contrary, the exhibition of the moral principle is unselfish, 
for I suppose that none but a mother can know the self-sacrifice requisite 
for the exercise of it in repressing the instinct. The effect responds—it 
is the production of unselfishness likewise—obedience and gratitude.” 
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Mothers have other objects to look to besides a constant exhibi- 
tion of judiciously exercised affection, or than the inculcation, by 
example and precept, of morality. The error is, indeed, declared to 
be a very lamentable one, into which, — 


“Some very conscientious women fall, who, on entering life, allow 
themselves to be so engrossed by present duties as to forget other and 
more important duties which the maturity of their children will entail 
upon them. They forget that, though they are mothers of infants now, 
they will be mothers of men and women by-and-bye. High moral prin- 
ciple and devoted maternal love will make them safe and efficient guides 
for childhood, but they will possibly have to be the guides of early man- 
hood—and here intelligence must aid devotedness. Mothers are apt to 
forget that not to advance is to retrograde, and many give up in early 
married life all continuance of intellectual cultivation; these find in 
after life, not only that they are inferior to what their duty and position 
require of them, but they often discover with grief and surprise that they 
are inferior to what they themselves were in their youth. The maternal 
influence, so valuable at all periods of life, and so especially valuable at 
this period, gradually loses its power; narrow views and sentiments 
hinder its operation, for the young have little indulgence for the frailties 
of others, though needing so much for their own.” 


Woman is said not to be generally educated in a manner calcu- 
lated to fit her for her peculiar duties throughout the period which 
demands her highest services. The development of her consci- 
ence, heart, and affections, those moral qualities and capacities 
which Providence has so liberally bestowed upon her, have not been 
a main object: how then can she implant in others what she has 
never cultivated? The ordinary lot of woman isto marry. But 
has the making a wise choice been made a great matter in her edu- 
cation? Or when a mother, have the many, the mighty, and the 
delicate duties of that condition been objects of special moment in 
her training? No! accomplishments are the chief preparations ; 
which, together with the light of a cultivated intellect, should rather 
be the handmaids of an enlightened and tender conscience, and of 
affections elevated in the aim they take, and refined as to prefer- 
ences. Observe how such views as we have now glanced at are 
brought to bear on the subject of love, one that confessedly requires 
nice and discriminating handling :— 


“ Meanwhile these exaggerated precautions in the education of one 
sex have been met by equally fatal negligence in the education of the 
other ; and while to girls have been denied the very thoughts of love,— 
even in its noblest and purest form,—the most effeminate and corrupt 
productions of the heathen writers have been unhesitatingly laid open to 
boys; so that the two sexes, on whose respective notions of this passion 
depends the ennobling or the degrading of their race, meet on these 
terms :—the men know nothing of love but what they have imbibed 
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from an impure and polluted source; the women, nothing at all, or no. 
thing but what they have clandestinely gathered from sources almost 
equally corrupt. The deterioration of any feeling must follow from such 
injudicious training, more especially a feeling so susceptible as love of 
assuming such differing aspects. Let no sober-minded person be startled 
at the deduction hence drawn, that it is foolish to banish all thoughts of 
love from the minds of the young; since it is certain that girls will think, 
though they may not read or speak, of love, and that no early care can 
preserve them om being expesed, at a later period, to its temptations, 
might it not be well to use here the directing, not the repressing power ? 
Since women will love, might it not be as well to teach them to love 
wisely? Where is the wisdom of letting the combatant go unarmed 
into the field, in order to spare him the prospect of a combat? Are not 
women made to love, and to be loved ; and does not their future destiny 
too often depend upon this passion? And yet the conventual prejudice 
which banishes its name subsists still.” 


The importance of religion to woman, and the special claims it 
has upon her heart, are points upon which the author earnestly and 
finely expatiates. Take a few short sentences as a specimen :— 


“It seems to be particularly a part of women’s mission to exhibit 
Christianity in its beauty and purity, and to disseminate it by example 
and culture. They have the greatest advantages afforded to them for the 
fulfilment of this mission, and are under the greatest obligations to 
fulfil it. For woman never would, and never could have risen to her 
present station in the social system, had it not been for the dignity with 
which Christianity invested those qualities, peculiarly her own—no 
human eye could thus have seen into the deepthings of God—no human 
penetration could have discovered the counsel of Him who has chosen the 
weak things of this world to confound the strong! No human wisdom 
could have discovered that pride is not strength, nor self-opinion greatness 
of soul—nor bravery, sublimity—nor glory, happiness—and that our 
highest honour, as creatures, is submission; as sinners, humility; as 
brethren, love.” 


Therealization of all that the author so beautifully and nobly 
describes or contemplates, will, we fear, be thrown back for many a 
long and through many an eventful period. But the business of 
the moralist and individual teacher is not therefore to be slackened 
or levelled, but, on the other hand, the more urgently pressed ; for 
we are not to despair, or conclude that every lesson will be lost. 
Perhaps one of the shafts of sentiment and suggestion thrown out 
in the passage which shall be the last to be quoted from this affec- 
tionate and instructive little volume, may take in some quarters 
speedy effect :— 


«Do the duty that lies nearest thee,’ says the German sage. Oh! 
that we could all make this the motto of our heart and of our life, and do 
the duty that lies nearest us with all our heart, and all our mind, and all 
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our soul, and all our strength. And here I would address myself to the 
educators of female youth, beseeching them to consider the deep impor- 
tance of their occupation,—entreating them to remember that to them is 
‘ntrusted the training of beings, whose mission on earth is not only to 
shine, to please, to adorn, but to influence, and by influencing to regene- 
rate ;—that the chief object of their education is not so much to fit them 
to adorn society, as to vivify and enlighten a home. What a paradise 
even this world might become, if one half the amount of effort expended 
jn vain attempts to excite the admiration of strangers, were reserved to 
vary the amusements and adorn the sacred precincts of home! Here is 
an inexhaustable field of effort, an inexhaustible source of happiness ; 
and here women are the undoubted agents, and they complain of having 
no scope for exertion! The happiness without which wealth, honours, 
nay, intellectual pleasures, are but gilded toys, it is theirs to produce and 
foster; and they have no mission! The only bliss of Paradise that has 
survived the fall is deposited in their keeping, and they have no impor- 
tance; alas, for the mental vision of those who see not the things that 
belong unto their own peace and the peace of others !” 


It will be observed throughout that the “ Mission” is to higher 
classes of women than those in which the great majority of the sex 
is found. But upon persons who have the means of obtaining an 
ample education lies the responsibility of being patterns to all below 
them ; nor is their example ever without its manifest fruits, ridicu- 
lous modes having hitherto been the principal bequests thus trans- 
mitted, the deformity and vitiousness of which are seen in the cari- 
catures on the part of the imitators. | 

The third work is a volume containing five ‘‘ Prize Essays on 
the Expediency and Means of Elevating the Profession of the 
Educator in Society.” The first, that which obtained the Prize of 
one hundred guineas, awarded,by Mr. Malden, Professor of Greek 
in London University College, under the sanction of the ‘* General 
Society of Education,” is by John Lalor, Esq., is a very able and 
instructive work, presenting comprehensive and convincing argu- 
ments and illustrations, of a practical nature, in support of a plan 
suitable to the existing condition of opinions, feelings, and circum- 
stances. But he does not overlook the first principles discoverable 
inhuman nature wherever or at whatever time studied, nor the 
future and remote development to which a sound system of educa- 
tion may reasonably be expected to become instrumental in forward- 
ing the accomplishment. 

The terms of the subject proposed to competitors for the Prize, 
of course rendered the character, condition, and attainments of 
educators, as well as the means by which most necessary and mani- 
fest improvements may soon be produced in these matters, the prin- 
cipal points of discussion. The establishment of Normal Schools, 
in which the candidates for becoming teachers would not only be 
themselves taught the science of teaching, but have the benefit of 
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practising it, is regarded by the author as an indispensable proyj. 
sion. Then as to the compass which education should take, and 
the branches and time to which it should extend, there is hardly 
any limit contemplated by Mr. Lalor. The physical, as well as the 
intellectual, and moral nature of man must be cultivated,—the 
training during childhood and youth being rudimental and the foun. 
dation to all after life. Cleanliness of person as well as cheerfulness 
of disposition, each being held to be the natura] and encouraging 
offspring and concomitants of welleregulated habits, are among the 
recommended hand-maidens to growth and strength in each of the 
three branches named. By beginning with Normal Schools, in 
which these and other inseparable objects and ends would be 
attained, and their importance appreciated on the part of the educa- 
tors and also of the taught, society would soon discover the improve- 
ments and benefits of such asystem. While the advance of the scho- 
lars would be manifest, the honour which the character, the station, 
and the proper remuneration of the teachers caused to be accorded 
to them, would also prepare the public mind for a national establish- 
ment, and force its claims upon all parties in the State. These are 
points which are more or less forcibly expounded and recommended 
in Mr. Lalor’s Essay, together with others that have not escaped 
the attention of persons who have made education the subject of 
their earnest study. Nowhere else, however, have the principles 
advanced and arguments used been more clearly and methodically 
arranged, or more strenuously and convincingly urged. One or two 
extracts will let our readers see with what sense, power, and eleva- 
tion of sentiment the author supports his views. He lays much 
stress on physical training, which will be often advantageously mixed 
with exercise in the other branches. He says,— 


“Tt should be an important object in education to give children a con- 
siderable degree of bodily strength. It is not merely of high utility for 
the laborious occupations in which most persons must pass their lives; it 
is often a great support to moral dispositions. We should excite good 
impulses in children,, and also give them the utmost strength of mind and 
body to carry them out. A child ought to be able to withstand injustice 
attempted by superior strength. Nothing demoralizes both parties more 
than the tyranny exercised over younger children by elder ones at school. 
Many geod impulses are crushed in a child’s heart when ke has not physical 
courage to support them. If we make a child as strong as his age and 
constitution permit, he will have courage to face greater strength. A 
boy of this kind, resisting firmly the first assumption of an elder tyrant, 
may receive some hard treatment in one encounter, bat he will have ac- 
chieved his deliverance. His courage will secure respect. The tyrant 
will not again excite the same troublesome and dangerous resistance. 
This is certainly not intended to encourage battles at school; far from It. 
But, until a high degree of moral education is realized, the best security 
for general peace among children of different ages is to give each a 
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strength and spirit which no one will like to provoke. It will further 
give cach a confidence in his powers, and a self-respect, without which 
none of the hardy virtues can flourish.” 


The old-fashioned and still very prevalent method of educating 
children is to force them to cram their memories to their utmost 
stretch, without ever endeavouring to set their intellectual faculties 
to work rationally, and without the slightest regard to or perception 
of the relations subsisting between the physical, menta] and moral 
nature of a human being. 

‘The practice of loading the memory with selections from the 
poets, without ever thinking of preparing the pupil’s mind and 
directing his taste so as to appreciate the beauties of the choicest 
morsels, has been one of the most absurd. But observe how effi- 
cient poetic food might become to the young, even of the poorer 


classes :— 


“There is one subject which requires a short consideration before 
passing to the third branch of education, or that which relates to the for- 
mation of moral character. 

“It may be thought extravagant to propose the cultivation ofa taste 
for poetry as a regular part of education, especially for the poorer classes. 
Yet, education, which seeks to develop the faculties of a huinan being, 
must be very inadequate if it neglects the culture of the imagination. The 
power of poetic creation is, indeed, the rarest of endowments, but the 
power of enjoyment is general. The highest human mind differs not in 
kind, but in degree, from the humblest. The deepest principles of science 
discovered by the slow toil of the greatest men, the loftiest imaginings of 
the poet, having once been revealed in the form of human conceptions, 
and embodied in language, become the common property of the race, and 
all who go out of life without a share in these treasures, which no extent 
of participation diminishes, have lost the richest portion of their birth- 
right. Man rarely feels the dignity of his nature in the small circle of 
hiscommon cares. It is when brought into communion with the great 
spirits of the present and the past,—when he beholds the two worlds of 
imagination and reality, in the light of Shakspeare’s genius, or is filled 
with the sacred sublimities of Milton, or from Wordsworth learns the 
beauty of common things, and catches a glimpse of those “clouds of 
glory’ out of which his childhood came,—that he feels the elevating sense 
of what he is and may become. In this high atmosphere, so bracing to 
the moral nerves, no selfish thoughts can live. 

“ But assuredly there is no class in society to whom the sustainment of 
such communion is more requisite than to the largest and poorest. The 
harshness of the realities about them requires its softening and soothing 
Influence, It is a good which they may have with no evil attendant. Its 
purifying excitement may displace stimulants which brutalize and degrade 
them,’ 


When he comes to the Moral branch, Mr. Lalor rises in tone 
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with his subject, bringing to it at the same time a gravity, scope of 
argument, and richness of thought, that we have seldom met with 
on any subject. But to the Essay itself, as well as to the other 
four which follow in the volume, the reader must have recourse, jf 
he feels earnest on the question of education, our limits forbidding 
us to accord to them much space in our pages. We ought to men- 
tion, however, that out of the twenty-four essays submitted to Mr, 
Malden, he found himself called upon in justice to the volunteer 
productions of four of the competitors, besides the successful candi- 
date, to select them as suitable companions in the publication, 
These were by J. A. Heraud; the Rev. E. Higginson ; J. Simp. 
son, Esq.; and Mrs. G. R. Porter. We may say of them all 
generally, that they agree in the main points; that Mr. Simpson 
goes most into details in his plan, and that Mrs. Porter deals most 
in the statistics of education, traversing not only England but 
Europe and America. 

Mrs. Austin, the gifted and highly-reputed translator of Cousin’s 
‘ Report on the Prussian System of Education,” has in the small 
tome before us republished an article, which appeared in Cochrane’s 
‘« Foreign Quarterly Review,” four years ago ; with some valuable 
notes that the question of National Education has suggested or 
furnished since that time. Besides the excellence of the writer’s 
original matter, and the exemplary tone in which she writes, there 
are other remarkable features or circumstances belonging to the 
work. One of these is, that the authoress has anticipated some of 
the views which have recently become the topics of extraordinary 
discussion in this country. Another is, that she gives extracts from 
unpublished papers in the hands of the French Government on the 
subject of National Education, from which, as well as from other 
sources, the unflattering fact is clear that owing to political rancour 
and religious bigotry England lags far behind other European 
nations, in regard to reform and improvement, and in spite of the 
advancing intelligence of the people. Our readers cannot but per- 
ceive that much is included in the following conceded points and 
principles, and see how apposite they are to questions amongst 
ourselves. ‘The first extract is from one of the appended notes :— 


“« Since the text was written, M. Cousin has succeeded in inducing the 
French Chambers to adopt his views of the paramount importance of a 
regular system of instruction. It is M. Cousin’s opinion that no system 
of public instruction can be permanently and consistently good for any- 
thing, without a body of inspectors nominated and paid by, and respon- 
sible to, the highest educational authority, whatever that may be, in the 
state. I confess that I entirely share this conviction. I remember hearing 
from Professor Pillans, that when he made an ex-officio tour of inspection 
of the Scotch parochial schools, he found every shade of excellence, from 
something approaching to perfection, down to the widest departure from 
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‘t, Now these schools, as is notorious, exist under the same law, are paid 
‘n the same manner, the masters are chosen from the same class and in 
the same way; some sort of parity might therefore seem likely to exist 
among them ; but experience proves that none wi// exist without a vigi- 
lant supervision. Country parishes possess, it is true, an inestimable 
resource in the inspection of the resident clergyman, which is and ever 
must be, in some senses, the most valuable of any, if he understands his 
mission, from his sacred character, his intimate acquaintance with the 
people, and other obvious causes, But there remain points on which he 
is as certain to be deficient. 

“In the first place, the work of inspection is, as M. Cousin observes, 
un wuvre de métier ; it is essentially a matter of detail, and ought to be 
executed by a man trained to the observation of details. 

“ Secondly, a wide field of observation and comparison is absolutely 
essential to it. The excellences or defects of one school or one master 
are full of suggestions for the next. It seems needless to insist on the 
advantages which a man whose time and thoughts are devoted to this 
object, must have over all others. 

“Thirdly, he forms one of a body similarly occupied, with whom he 
will be in more or less constant communication, and by the joint stock 
of whose experience he will profit.” 


M. Cousins utters the sentiments of the Commission of the 
Chamber of Peers in the following passage :— 


“The ninth article of the projet of the government attached at least 
one public elementary school to each commune; and it is evident that to 
compel a commune to have one, was not forbidding it to have several, if 
it could maintain them; and that in this case the children of the commune 
should be distributed in the best way possible. A vast number of urban 
communes have several schools; and then, instead of dispersing through 
them all the children of different communions, it is the constant practice 
of the local authorities to collect the children of one communion in one 
school, whenever they are numerous enough to compose a whole school, 
and the local resources allow it. The Chamber of Deputies has deemed 
this practice sufficiently important to find a place in the law. This is a 
fresh homage to religious liberty, to which we subscribe ; and we propose 
to adopt the amendment of the Chamber of Deputies, wording it as 
follows :— 

“** In case local circumstances permit, the minister of public instruction 
may, after hearing the municipal council, authorise, as communal schools, 
the schools more peculiarly attached to any one of the modes of public 
worship recognised by the state.’ 

‘“ Thus, when there is but one school, all sects will frequent it, and will 
there receive a common instruction which, without injury to religious 
liberty (placed under the perpetual security of Art. 2), will strengthen 
the ties which ought to unite all the children of the same country. 
Whenever there are several schools in a commune, the several sects 
Should be divided ; but these different schools shall all be established on 
the same footing, and with the same title: they shall all enjoy the same 
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dignity, and all the inhabitants of the commune shall contribute to their 
common support; as in a higher sphere all the citizens contribute to the 
general tax which goes to the maintenance of the different churches, 
This measure of perfect tolerance appears to us conformable to the true 
spirit of religion ; favourable to the public peace; worthy of the intelligence 
of our age; and of the munificence of a great nation.” 


We have now brought together a number of subjects, specu. 
lations, and facts relative to education, collected from a variet 
of sources, which appear to us to be calculated to help on towards 
maturity some of the measures which the good and the wise have 
been concocting for the social amelioration, the intellectual ele. 
vation, and the moral reformation of the British people. Dif. 
ficulties manifold surround the great subject we have been consider. 
ing. There may be danger, too, in hasty or sweeping changes, even 
where the principles observed are sound. 

And lastly, we fear that too much is expected by sanguine 
expounders and speculators in regard to what education will accom. 
plish, even after there is lent to the engine, ramified, extended, and 
perfected, as we have been viewing it, all the impulses noticed and 
recommended. But first principles are broad and exalted, and must 
be exhibited in their real greatness ; otherwise the aim of those 
whose eyes are turning towards a right point, and whose motions 
are following in accordance, will fall far short of the thing sought 
after, or that is most to be desired. Let the model always be as 
perfect as possible ; for though those who may strive to copy it, 
may in some respects fail, a lower standard, if alone studied, will 
be the parent of a relative and corresponding imperfection. 





Arr. XI.—Fardorougha, the Miser ; or, the Convicts of Lisnamona. By 
Wiuam Carveton, Author of “ Tales of Ireland,” &c. Dublin: 
Curry and Co. 1839. 


WE have in the volume before us a separate and collected form ofa 
series of papers which appeared in the Dublin University Maga- 
zine, and attracted considerable notice during the progress of their 
publication. Mr. Carleton was already favourably known to the 
public, through the medium of his ‘‘ Tales of Ireland,” “ Father 
Butler,” “‘ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” &c., before 
the appearance of “ Fardorougha ;’” and we may safely add, that the 
novel under notice will not inconsiderably enhance a well-merited 
reputation. We are sincere admirers of those patriots, who feel 
and prove that the honour of their native land is as much to be held 
up by arts and literature as by arms and gallant deeds; and fore- 
most in the phalanx of Ireland’s literary heroes—together with Lady 


Morgan, Moore, Mrs. S. C. Hall, Banim, the author of the * Col- 
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legians,” g&c.—stands William Carleton. This author moreover 
possesses a peculiar talent, which the talented Mr. Banim is deficient 
in,—and that is the art of maintaining the Irish patozs throughout 
the various conversations of a long book, without fatiguing the 
reader. This is an essential recommendation to an Irish work that 
is professedly popular ; indeed, it is a merit which the public cannot 
too fully appreciate. Many of Scott’s novels are absolutely dis- 
figured, in the eyes of those English readers who have never been 
north of the Grampian hills, by the overwhelming mass of patois 
and dialectic phraseology ; and on this rock, in reference to his own 
native language, Mr. Carleton has been careful not to split. On 
the whole, his work is the production of decided talent, and the 
result of deep observation and perception with regard to the cha- 
racter of the Irish. There are many touches of pathos, and others 
of broad humour, which would not shame the most celebrated 
writers of the day ; and the entire book is characterised by a tone of 
feeling which proves that its author possesses a good heart. A 
villain may write a code of moral axioms ; but the cloven foot will 
peep out somewhere: nature is always true to herself, and every 
incident of life tends to confirm the dictum of the Latin poet— 
“ Naturam expelles furcd, tumen usque recurret.” 

“ Most of the dramatis persone of the story,” says the author 
of “ Fardorougha,”’ in his preface, “ are in point of fact drawn from 
life; the chief character in it—that of the miser himself—is one to 
which I have never met anything similar in books; yet I beg to 
assure the reader that I have known and witnessed in real life most 
of the struggles between avarice and affection which I have at- 
tempted to depict in the narrative. I knew the original well ; and 
many of my readers in the county of Louth, will at once recognise the 
little withered old man, who always wore his great coat (cothamore) 
about his shoulders, and kept perpetually sucking in his cheeks while 
engaged in conversation.” 

Only stopping to observe, that Mr. Carleton appears to have for- 
gotten the character of the miser, drawn by his great fellow-country- 
man Maturin, in “ Melmoth, the Wanderer,” we will proceed at 
once to sketch the plot of ‘* Fardorougha.” The tale opens with 
the birth of Connor O’Donovan, the miser’s son. Fardorougha, 
the miser, had been married to his wife Honor nearly fourteen years 
before he became a father ; and when he was at length blessed with 
the joys of paternity, a struggle took place in his mind between the 
felicity he experienced in witnessing his smiling offspring, and the 
alarm of an increased expenditure which the accession to his family 
necessarily occasioned. ‘The miser entertained—like all misers 
before him—an unconquerable presentiment that he was doomed to 
die inpoverty ; and, although the County Treasurer P——, who 
acted as the old man’s banker, held in his hands large sums belong- 
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ing to the miser, the prospect of the future was invariably clad in 
darkness and mist to the eyes of Connor’s father. “Honor O’Dono- 
van,” says the preface, ‘is no creature of the imagination ; but, on 
the contrary, a likeness faithful and true to the virtues of thousands 
whose glowing piety, meek endurance, and unexampled fortitude 
have risen triumphant on some of the severest trials of domestic life.” 
Many a portrait of such religious fervour—or rather reliance and 
purity, is to be found under the humble roof of the Irish cottage and 
the Irish farm-house ; for in no country on the earth, or among no 
class of females, could the eye of an observer discover greater truth, 
sincerer religicn, or firmer principle, than amongst the wives and 
daughters of the Irish peasantry. Mr. Carleton has a right to be 
proud of his countrywoman ; and ungenerous must the heart of any 
writer be, who will neglect to record virtues that are so worthy of 
imitation. 

Totheinexpressible horror of Fardorougha, the friends, and depend- 
ants of the family are invited to partake of a “little treat” to cele- 
brate the birth of the child; and when the description of the jovial 
party is brought to a conclusion, the author winds up the chapter 
with the following eloquent sketch of the miser’s household :— 


‘‘ How strange is life, and how mysteriously connected is the woe or 
the weal of asingle family with the great mass of human society. We 
beg the reader to stand with us upon a low sloping hill—a little to the 
left of Fardorougha’s house—and, baving solemnized his heart by a glance 
at the starry gospel of the skies, to cast his eye upon the long white- 
washed dwelling, as it shines faintly in the visionary distance uf a moon- 
light night. How full of tranquil beauty is the hour—and how deep the 
silence, except when it is broken by the loud baying of the watch-dog, as 
he barks in sullen fierceness at his own echo; or perhaps there is nothing 
heard but the swgh on the mountain-river, as with booming sound it rises 
and falls in the distance, filling the ear of midnight with its wild and 
continuous melody. Look around and observe the spirit of repose which 
sleeps on the face of nature—think upon the dream of human life—and 
of all the inexplicable wonders which are read from day to day in that 
miraculous page—the heart of man. Neither your eye nor imagination 
need pass beyond that humble roof before you, in which it is easy to 
perceive by thei ights passing at this unusual hour across the windows, 
that there is something added either to their joy or to their sorrow. 
There is the mother, in whose heart was accumulated the unwasted ten- 
derness of years, forgetting all the past in the first intoxicating influence 
of an unknown ecstacy, and looking to the future with the eager aspi- 
ration of affection, ‘There is the husband, too, in whose heart the lank 
devil of the avaricious—the famine struck god of the miser, is even now 
contending with the almost extinguished love which springs up in @ 
father’s bosom on the sight of his first-born ! 

‘‘ Reader, who can tell whether the entrancing visions of the happy 
mother, or the gloomy anticipations of her apprehensive husband, are 
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more prophetic of the destiny which is before their child ? Many, indeed, 
and various are the hopes and fears felt under that roof, and deeply will 
their lights and shadows be blended in the life of the being whose claims 
are so strong upon their love. There,—for some time past the lights in 
the windows have appeared less frequently,—one by one we presume the 
inmates have gone to repose—not another gleam is visible—the last can- 
dle is extinguished,—and this humble section of the great family of man 
is now at rest, with the veil of a dark and fearful future unlifted before 


them.”’ 


Connor grows up to man’s estate; and the first incident which 
appears to bear upon the destinies of his after life, is his acquaintance 
with a young man of the name of Bartle Flanagan. Old Fardorougha 
had lent the sum of forty pounds to Bartle’s family ; and when 
the promissory note became due, the miser seized the entire pro- 
perty of his debtors to satisfy his claim. The unhappy beings 
were turned adrift into the wide world—Bartle’s sisters were com- 
pelled to seek their bread by going out to service; and the young 
man himself, with a thousand nefarious prospects in view, accepted 
a menial situation in the household of Fardorougha. Connor had 
become attached to Una O’Brien, the daughter of a rich farmer 
in the neighbourhood, and Bartle undertakes the office of mes- 
senger between the young lovers. He himself is also deeply 
attached to Una; and the attainment of the honourable function 
of go-between was a portion of the system of villainy which he had 
contemplated on entering the service of Fardorougha O’ Donovan. 
The author thus describes the first meeting between Connor and 
the lovely Una :-— 


“ Oh! that first meeting of pure and youthful affection—with what a 
glory is it ever even-clad in the memory of the human heart! No matter 
how long or how melancholy the lapse of time since its past existence 
may be, still—still is it remembered by our feelings when the recollection 
of every tie but itself has departed ! 

“ The charm that murmured its many-toned music through the soul of 
Una O’Brien was not, upon the evening in question, wholly free from a 
shade of melancholy for which she could not account; and this impres- 
sion did not result from any previous examination of her love for Connor 
O’Donovan, though many such she had. She knew that in this the 
utmost opposition from both her parents must be expected; nor was it 
the consequence of a consciousness on her part, that in promising him a 
clandestine meeting, she had taken a step which could not be justified. 
Of this, too, she had been aware before; but until the hour of appoint- 
ment drew near, the heaviness which pressed her down was such as 
caused her tu admit that the sensation however painful and gloomy, was 
new to her, and bore a character distinct from anything that could pro- 
ceed from the various lights in which she had previously considered her 
attachment. This was however heightened by the boding aspect of the 
heavens, and the dead repose of the evening, so unlike anything she had 
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ever witnessed before. Notwithstanding all this, she was sustained by 
the eager and impatient buoyancy of first affection, which, when her 
imagination pictured the handsome form of her young and manly lover, 
predominated for the time over every reflection and feeling that was 
opposed to itself. Her mind indeed resembled a fair autumn landscape 
over which the cloud-shadows may be seen sweeping for a moment, while 
again the sun comes out and turns all into serenity and light.” 


A little farther on, at the commencement of the fifth chapter, 
we find so sweet and pathetic a description of young love, that we 
cannot do otherwise than digress from—or rather stop the progress 
of our sketch of the tale, for a moment, in order to lay the paragraph 
before our readers :— 


‘** Tt is not often that the higher ranks can appreciate the moral beaut 
of love as it is experienced by those humbler classes to whom they deny 
the power of feeling it in its most refined and exalted character. For 
our parts we differ so much from them in this, that if we wanted to give 
an illustration of that passion in its purest and most delicate state, we 
would not seek for it in the saloon or the drawing-room—but amongst 
the green fields and the smiling landscapes of rural life. The simplicity 
of humble hearts is more accordant with the unity of affection than any 
mind can be that is distracted by the competition of rival claims upon its 
gratification. We do not say that the votaries of rank and fashion are 
insensible to love; because, how much soever they may be conversant 
with the artificial and unreal, stil] they are human, and must, to a certain 
extent, be influenced by a principle that acts wherever it can find a heart 
on which to operate. We say, however, that their love—when contrasted 
with that which is felt by the humble peasantry—is languid and sickly ; 
neither so pure, nor so simple, nur so intense. Its associatiuns in high 
life are unfavourable to the growth of a healthy passion ; for what is the 
glare of a lamp, a twirl through the insipid mazes of the ball-room, or 
the unnatural distortions of the theatre, when compared to the rising of 
the summer sun, the singing of birds, the music of the streams, the joyous 
aspects of the varied landscape, the mountain, the valley, the lake, and a 
thousand other objects, each of which transmits to the peasant’s heart, 
silently and imperceptibly, that subtle power which at once strengthens 
and purifies the passion? There is scarcely such a thing as solitude 
in the upper ranks, nor an opportunity of keeping the feelings un- 
wasted, and the energies of the heart unspent by the many vanities 
and petty pleasures with which fashion forces a compliance, until the 
mind falls from its natural dignity into a habit of coldness and aversion 
to everything but the circle of empty trifles in which it moves so gid- 
dily. But the enamoured youth who can retire to the beautiful solitude 
of the still glen to brood over the image of her he loves, and who pro- 
bably sits under the very tree where his love was avowed and re- 
turned—he, we say, exalted with the fulness of his happiness, feels his 
heart go abroad in gladness upon the delightful objects that surround 
him, for everything he looks upon is as a friend ;—his happy heart 
expands over the whole landscape ;—his eye glances to the sky ;—-he 
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thinks of the Almighty Being above him, and though without any 
capacity to analyze his own feelings—love—the love of some humble, 
plain, but modest girl, kindles by degrees into the sanctity and rapture 
of religion.” 


Such was the affection experienced by the two young lovers—the 
heroes of our tale! In process of time, Connor unfolded the secret of 
his heart to his parents ; and after numerous consultations, resolu- 
tions made and broken, and a thousand plans all tending towards the 
same grand aim,—viz., that of inducing the Bodagh, as Una’s father 
was called, to consent to the match—it was at length agreed that 
the old miser himself should seek a personal interview with Mr. 
O’Brien. The preparations made by Fardorougha, for this important 
visit, are too remarkable not to be narrated in the author’s own 
words :— 


‘Out of an old strongly-locked chest he brought forth a gala cvat, 
which had been duly aired, but not thrice worn within the last twenty 
years. The progress of time and fashion had left it so odd, ouwire, and 
ridiculous, that Connor, though he laughed, could not help feeling de- 
pressed on considering the appearance his father must make when 
dressed, or rather disfigured, in it. Next came a pair of knee-breeches 
by the same hand, and which, in compliance with the taste of the age 
that produced them, were made to button so far down as the calf of the 
leg. Then appeared a waistcoat, whose long pointed flaps reached nearly 
to his knees. Last of all was produced a hat not more than three inches 
deep in the crown, and trimmed so narrowly, that a spectator would 
almost imagine the leaf had been cut off. Having pranked himself out in 
these habiliments, contrary to the strongest expostulations of both wife and 
son, he took his staff and set forth. But lest the reader should expect a 
more accurate description of his person when dressed, we shall endeavour 
at all events to present him with a loose outline. In the first place, his 
head was surmounted with a hat that resembled a flat skillet, wanting the 
handle ; his voat, from which avarice and penury had caused him to 
shrink away, would have fitted a man twice his size; and as he had be- 
come much stooped, its tail—which, at the best, had been preposterously 
long—now nearly swept the ground. To look at him, behind, in fact, he 
appeared all body. The flaps of his waistcoat he had pinned up with his 
own hands, by which piece of exquisite taste he displayed a pair of thighs 
so thin and disproportioned to his small clothes, that he resembled a boy 
who happens to wear the breeches of a full-grown man, so that to look 
at him in front he appeared all legs. A pair of shoes, polished with 
burned straw and butter-milk, and surmounted by two buckles, scoured 
away to skeletuns, completed his costume. In this garb he set out with 
a crook-headed staff, into which long use, and the habit of griping 
fast whatever he got in his hand, had actually worn the marks of his fore- 
finger and thumb.” 


The interview between the old miser and Una’s parents, is ludi- 
crous in the extreme. After a long conversation, which is inter- 
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rupted by frequent disputes and much wrangling, Una herself is at 
length consulted, and her brother John O'Brien pleads the cause of 
his sister with the most affectionate warmth. ‘The Bodagh offers 
to bestow a farm upon his daughter, and then requests to know what 
Fardorougha will doin fAés turn for the ‘‘ young people.” The 
character of the miser is now sustained with admirable humour. 
The old man declares that he is poor, and then—while his body 
writhes in a thousand convulsions—he confesses that his son wil] 
inherit all he has: at the same time he refuses to bestow anything 
upon him at that moment, and begs the Bodagh to conclude the 
bargain at once without insisting upon any further dower beyond 
the farm being conferred upon their children. This obstinacy and 
avarice on the part of O’Donovan put an abrupt end to the 
interview, and all chances of a happy or speedy union for Connor 
and Una are destroyed in an instant. 

Connor receives the sad news with all the feelings of disappoint- 
ment and distress attendant upon a sincere affection. At the same 
time he recollects that “ faint heart never won fair lady;” and 
he despatches his friend Bartle Flanagan to obtain for him an 
appointment and interview with Una. Bartle’s shoes are worn out, 
and Connor gives him a new pair, the soles of which are protected 
against a speedy decay, by three rows of large nails. | Bartle under- 
takes the mission, and at the expiration of a short time returns, 
with the welcome assurance that Una will meet her lover the same 
night, at twelve o’clock precisely, in a grove contingent to her 
father’s house. 

The reader may suppose that Connor is overjoyed at these 
tidings ; his imagination cannot find words to express his thanks 
to Flanagan. He hastens to unfold the welcome news to his 
parents, who have now become his confidants as well as Bartle, 
and announces to them his intention of sleeping with Flanagan 
that night in the barn, so as not to disturb his father by knocking 
at the door at a late hour in the night. In the course of the day, 
Connor discovers that his friend Flanagan is more or less con- 
nected with the society of Ribbon-men ; and to his grief, he as- 
certains from that individual, that the Bodagh is a “‘ marked man.” 
He does not however pay much attention to these disclosures at the 
moment, the approaching interview with Una occupying all his 
thoughts. 

‘True to his appointment, he sets out, accompanied by Flanagan, 
at the proper hour, and reaches the trysting-place. But Una is 
not there. He waits—and still she comes not. An hour elapses 
and he is then determined to return home, as it is clear that Una 
cannot keep her promise—but for what reason, Connor is at a loss 
to divine. Alas! little does he guess that he is the victim of an 
infernal scheme of deeply-laid treachery, and that Una has never 
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made the appointment, which Flanagan feigned to suit his sinister 


purposes. 

As the two young men returned home, they were suddenly 
alarmed by the sound of horses hoofs—and Flanagan immediately 
retreated into an adjacent field. Connor waited till the horse- 
man came up to him, and then recognized an old acquaintance of 
the name of Curtis. A few common-place remarks passed be- 
tween them ; Curtis then pursued his way—and Flanagan rejoined 
his friend, inventing some trivial excuse for his sudden disappear- 
ance. In a few moments a strong light irradiated the eastern hori- 
zon—and for some time Connor imagined it to be the dawn of 
morning. At length he could not conceal from himself that the 
brilliant lustre arose from a fire—and an instant’s reflection made 
him aware that it must be a portion of the Bodagh’s property which 
was then suffering by the conflagration. He remembered the 
avowal of Bartle Flanagan relative to the designs of the Ribbon- 
men in respect to Mr. O’Brien, and, by the light of the fire, he 
turned to gaze upon his countenance :— 


«« Bartle,’ said Connor, ‘ you heard what I said this minute ?’ 

‘ Their eyes met as he spoke, and for the first time O’Donovan was 
struck by the pallid malignity of his features. The servant (Bartle) 
gazed steadily upon him, his lips lightly but firmly drawn back, and his 
eye, in which was neither sympathy nor alarm, charged with the spirit 
of acool and devilish triumph. 

“ Connor’s blazed at the bare idea of his villainy; and, in a fit of manly 
and indignant rage, he seized Flanagan and hurled him headlong to the 
earth at his feet. 

“* You have hell in your face, you villain,’ he exclaimed; ‘and if I 
thought that—if I did—TI’d drag you like a dog, and pitch you head fore- 
most into the flames.’ 

“ Bartle rose, and in a voice wonderfully calm, simply observed, *‘ God 
knows, Connor, if I know either your heart or mine, you’ll be very 
sorry for this tratement you’ve given me for no rason. You know your- 
self, that, as soon as I heard anything of the ill-will against the Bodagh, 
I tould itto you, in ordher—mark that—in ordber that you might let 
him know it in the best way you thought proper, an’ for that you’ve 
knocked me down.’ 

““* Why, [ believe you may be right, Bartle—there’s truth in that— 
but I can’t forgive you the look you gave me.’ 

“* That red light was in my face may be; I’m sure if that wasn’t it, 
I can’t tell—I was myself wonderhin’ at your own looks, the same 
way: but then it was that quare light that was in your face.’ 

“ © Well, well—may be I’m wrong—I hope Iam. Do you think we 
could be of any use there ?” 

‘**Of use! and how would we account for bein’ there at all, Con- 
nor? How would you do it, at any rate, widout maybe bringin’ the girl 
into blame ?’ 
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“«* You’re right again, Bartle: I’m not half so cool as you are. Our 
best plan is to go home.’ ” 


On the following morning, Bartle Flanagan is missing; and 
while the miser’s family is in the middle of breakfast, a party of ill- 
looking men enter the house. They ask for Connor O’ Donovan, 
and arrest him in the king’s name. Flanagan has turned king’s 
evidence, and the young man is conducted to gaol, under the impu- 
tation of having burnt down the Bodagh’s out-house, in order to 


avenge himself for the refusal of Una’s hand. The miser’s barn 
is also strictly searched. | 


We now come to one of the most powerful scenes in the whole 


volume—the interview between the miser and O’Halloran, the law- 
yer. It is as follows :— 


**¢ You wish everything possible to be done for him, of course ?’ 

‘** Of coorse, of coorse: but without extravagance ; as asy an’ light on 
@ poor man as youcan. You could shorten it sure, an’ lave out a great 
dale that ’ud be of no use; an’ half the paper ’ud do; for you might 
make the clerks write close—why, very little ’ud be wantin’ if you wor 
savin’,’ 

“ ¢] can defend him with one counsel if you wish; but if anxious to 
save the boy’s life, vou ought to enable your attorney to secure a strong 
bar of the most eminent lawyers he can engage.’ 

** An’ what ’ud it cost to hire three ur four o’ them!’ 

‘‘*'The whole expenses might amount to between forty and fifty 
guinéas.’ 

“ A deep groan of dismay, astonishment, and anguish, was the only re- 
ply made to this for some time. 

***Oh! heavens above!’ he screamed, ‘ what will—what will become 
of us? I’d rather be dead, as I’llsoon be, than hear this or know it all. 
How could I getit? I’m as poor as poverty itself. Oh! couldn’t you 
feel for the boy, an’ defend him on trust, couldn’t you feel for the 
poor boy ?? 

««* It’s your business to dothat,’ returned the man of law coolly. 

“«* Feel for him—me! Oh! little you know how my heart’s in him: 
but, any way, I’m an unhappy man—everything in the world goes against 
me. But—Oh! my darling boy—Connor, Connor, my son—to be tuuld 
that I don’t feel for you ! Well you know, avowmeen machree—well you 
know that 1 feel for you, and ’ud kiss the track of your feet upon the 
ground, Oh! it’s cruel to tell it to me—to say sich a thing to a man 
that has his heart’s breakin widin him for your sake. But, Sir—you 
sed this minute that you could defend him wid one counsel.’ 

“* Certainly, and with a cheap one too—if you wish. But, in that case, 
I would rather decline the thing altogether.’ 

“ * Why—why—sure, if you can defend him chapely—isn’t it so much 
saved? isn’t it the same as if you defended him at a higher rate? 
Sure if one lawyer tells the truth for the poor boy—ten or fifty can do 
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no more: an’ thin, may be they’d crass in an’ puzzle one another if you 
hired too many of them.’ 

«“*How would you feel, should your son be found guilty? You know 
the penalty is his life. He will be executed.’ 

‘O’Brien could hear the old man clasp his hands in agony, and in truth 
he walked about wringing them as if his very heart would burst. 

«+ What will I do?’ he exclaimed, ‘ what wil! I do? I can’t lose him, 
an’ I won’t louse him: lose himn—O God! O God ! is it to lose the best 
son and only child that ever man had! Wouldn't it be downright 
murdher in me to let him be lost, if I could preventit! Oh! if 1 was in 
his place, what wouldn’t he do for me—for the father that he always loved ? 

“The tears ran copiously down his furrowed cheeks ; and his whole 
appearance evinced such distraction and anguish as could rarely be 
witnessed. 

«Til tell you what I'll do,’ he added; ‘I'll give you fifty guineas 
after my death if you defend him properly.’ 

‘««« Much obliged,’ returned the other ; ‘ but in matters of this kind, we 
make no such bargains.’ 

««T’ll make it sixty, in case you don’t ax it now.’ 

“*Can you give me security that I shall survive you? Why—you 
are tough-looking enough to outlive me.’ 

“* Me tough! No—God help me—my race is nearly run: I won’t be 
alive this day twelve months—look at the differ atween us.’ 

“ * This is idle talk,’ said the attorney. ‘ Determine on what you'll do: 
really my time is valuable, and I am now wasting it to no purpose.’ 

“¢ Take the offer—depend on it, it'll soon come to you.’ 

*** No—no,’ said the other, coolly ; ‘ not at all. We might shut up shop 
if we made such post obit bargains as that.’ 

“<*T’ll tell you,’ said Fardorougha, ‘]’ll tell you what ;’—his eyes 
gleamed with a reddish, bitter light; and he clasped his withered hands 
together until the joints cracked and the perspiration teemed from his pale 
sallow ms ‘I'll tell you,’ he added—*‘ I'll make it seventy——’ 

se6 Oo !’ 

“6 Aighty!’ 

“No! 

“* Ninety !’—with a husky shriek. 

** No—no !’ 

“*A hundre—a hundre—a hundre,’ he shouted, ‘when I’m gone! 
When I’m gone !’ 

‘One solemn and determined ‘ No,’ that precluded all hopes of any 
such arrangement, was the only reply. 

“ The old man leapt up again, and looked impatiently, and wildly, and 
fiercely about him. 

“*What are you?’ he shouted; ‘what are you? you're a divil—a 
born divil. Will nothing but my death satisfy you? Do you want to 
rob me—tou starve me—to murdher me? Don’t you see the state [’m in 
by you? look at me—look at these thrimblin’ limbs—look at the sweat 
powerin’ down from my poor ould face! What is it you want? There 
—there’s my gray hairs to you. You have brought me tu that—to more 
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than that—I’m dyin’ this minit—I’m dyin’—O my boy—my boy, if I had 
you here—aye—I’m, I’m ——’ 

“ He staggered over on his seat, his eyes gleaming ina fixed and intense 
glare at the attorney; his hands were clenched, his lips parched, and his 
mummy-like cheeks sucked, as before, into his toothless jaws. In addition 
to all this, there was a bitter white smile of despair upon his features, 
and his thin grey locks, that were discomposed in the paroxysm by his 
own hands, stood out in disorder upon his head. We question indeed 
whether mere imagination could, without having actually witnessed it in 
real life, conceive any object so frightfully illustrative of the terrible 
dominion which the passion of avarice is capable of exercising over the 
human heart. 

“*T protest to heaven,’ exclaimed the attorney, ‘I believe the man is 
dying—if not dead, he is motionless! O’Donovan, what’s the matter 
with you 2” 

‘“‘ The old man’s lips gave a dry, hard smack, then became desperately 
compressed together, and his cheeks were drawn still farther into his 
jaws. At length he sighed deeply, and changed his fixed and motionless 
uttitude., 

“* He is alive at all events,’ said one of the young men. 





* * * * * * 
* He then sate down, and with a tremulous hand, and lips tightly 
drawn together, wrote an order on P: , the County Treasurer, 


for the money. 

‘«‘O’Halloran, on seeing it, looked alternately at the paper and the man 
for a considerable time. 

“¢Is P your banker ?’ he asked. 

« «Every penny that I’m worth he has.’ 

*¢Then you’re a ruined man,’ replied the lawyer, with cool emphasis. 
* Pp—__——. absconded the day before yesterday, and robbed half the 
county.’” 





While old Fardorougha hastened to the house of the County 
Treasurer, to ascertain whether the information he had received 
from the lawyer were correct, John O’Brien—Una’s brother— 
sought an interview with O’Halloran. The generous girl had a 
legacy of four hundred guineas left her by a grandfather, and she 
had privately instructed her brother to hasten to O’Halloran and 
secure his services in the cause of him whose innocence she did not 
for one moment suspect. In the meantime a terrible scene took 
place at the dwelling of the absconded treasurer: widows and 
orphans, deprived of their pittances—speculators, suddenly ruined 
—people of easy circumstances, reduced to beggary in one moment 
—and then the horrible yells, maledictions, and curses of the 
bereaved miser, assailed the door of the departed villain. They all 
looked up in misery to the closed shutters and smokeless chimneys 
of their oppressor’s house, bitterly conscious that the laws of the 
boasted constitution under which they lived, permitted the destroyer 
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of hundreds to enjoy, in luxury and security in the Isle of Man, the 
many thousands of which, at one fell and rapacious swoop, he had 
deprived them ! 

The day fixed for the trial of Connor O'Donovan arrived ; and 
Bartle Flanagan appeared as the principal witness against him. 
The indictment declared that Connor had been incited by motives 
of vengeance to burn down the property of the Bodagh, and that 
the strongest circumstantial evidence stood in the way of even the 
slightest hope of an acquittal. The marks of the footsteps had been 
measured ; and some of them corresponded exactly with a pair of 
shoes which belonged to Connor, and which had been found by 
the police, who arrested him, in the miser’s barn, where he and 
Flanagan slept on the fatal night. A flint and steel were also 
discovered in the pocket of Connor’s best-coat—the coat he had on 
at the time the offence was stated to have been committed by him. 
The circumstance of his having slept in the barn on the night in 
question, added to the evidence of Curtis, who swore that he met 
Connor alone near the Bodagh’s house only a short time before the 
fire broke out, seemed facts incontrovertible by even the most 
talented counsel. Connor was found guilty, and sentenced to be 
hanged: the judgment was however commuted to transportation 
for life; and after a series of affecting, though somewhat tedious, 
interviews with his family, and Una, and John O’Brien, the un- 
happy youth sailed for the penal settlement. A short time after 
this occurrence, old Fardorougha sold off the remainder of his pro- 
perty—all that adversity had left him—and, accompanied by his 
affectionate wife, followed Connor to New South Wales. 

Here we must interrupt the thread of the narrative, to refer a 
moment to the preface, in which we find the following observations 
relative to the defalcation of the County Treasurer :— 


“It is surprising to think how easy a thing it is to give to truth the 
appearance and impress of fiction. The miser’s conduct at the residence 
of the County Treasurer who absconded with his money, is so well remem- 
bered, that it is now believed by the people that the descendants of that 
public delinquent have never prospered since, in consequence of his 
curses. This will be the more easily understood by my readers, when 
they are informed that it is the opinion of the lower Irish that a curse, 
when once uttered, must fall either upon the object of its malignity, or on 
something else; and that it will hover seven years in the air, rather than 
fail in accomplishing some evil purpose analogous to that of him who 
uttered it—that is, when it cannot fulfil his intention upon the person 
against whom it was originally directed.” 


There is probably no country in Europe where popular supersti- 
tions cling so strenuously to the minds of the inhabitants as in 
Jreland. Even the northern parts of Scotland, with their brownies 
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and elfs, are not so generally peopled by superstitious individuals ag 
the Emerald Isle. Alas! when will the benefit of education be 
extended to this wretched land? and when shall its denizens par- 
take of the advantages which poor-laws and charitable institutions 
have conferred upon their brethren of England ? 

But to the tale. Speaking of the religious firmness with which 
Mrs. O’Donovan supported the terrible afflictions which false friend- 
ship had entailed upon her son, Mr. Carleton says,— 


“Ireland, however, abounds with such instances of female piety and 
fortitude — not indeed, as they would be made to appear in the unfeminine 
violence of political turmoil, in which a truly pious female would not 
embroil herself; but in the quietness of domestic life—in the hard strug- 
gles against poverty—and in those cruel visitations where the godly 
mother is forced to see her innocent son corrupted by the dark influence 
of political crime, drawn within the vortex of secret confederacy, and 
subsequently yielding up his life to the outraged laws of that country 
which he assisted to distract. It is in scenes like these that the unosten- 
tatious magnanimity of the pious Irish wife or mother may be discovered ; 
and it is here where as the night and storms of life darken her path, the 
holy fortitude of her heart shines with a lustre proportioned to the depth 
of the gloom around her.” 


Bartle Flanagan, having now succeeded in ridding himself of 
Connor O’Donovan, determined to make Una O’Brien his own. 
He loved her with the passion of lust—not with the chaste fervour 
that characterised the sentiment of Connor; and he moreover 
burned to enjoy her worldly possessions. To gain her hand by 
fair means was impossible: he therefore resolved upon carrying her 
off by force. To effect this aim, he endeavoured to enlist Biddy, 
Una’s maid, in his service ; and one night, aided by a number of 
his confederate Ribbon-men, he assailed the Bodagh’s house, 
robbed Una’s desk, and seized the fainting form of a female in his 
arms. Laden with his prey and his booty, and protected by his 
accomplices, he succeeded in escaping from the house: but what 
pen can depict his confusion and rage when he found that he had 
been guilty of the abduction of Biddy instead of Una—her mis- 
tress? ‘I'he faithful girl had only feigned to listen to his wiles and 
lend herself to his plans, in order the more effectually to protect her 
mistress, and defeat the schemes of the enemy. Flanagan was 
taken prisoner, tried, and condemned to death for robbery and 
abduction. On the morning of his execution he confessed the con- 
spiracy of which he had been guilty against Connor, and revealed 
the motives that induced him to perpetrate the crime. A sentl- 
ment of revenge directed against the old miser for the ruin brought 
by him on Bartle’s family, and the young man’s love for Una, 
were the incentives to the nefarious deed. The following is the 
description of Flanagan's last moments :— 
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« At length his hands were tied, and they attempted to get him up to 
the platform of death, but to their amazement he was once more loose, 
and flying to the priest, he clasped him with the graspe of Hercules. 

«« Save me—save me,’ he shouted, ‘ Let me live. I can’t die. You’re 

uttin’ me into hell’s fire. Nor can I face God? No— it’s terrible, it’s 
terrible, its damnable. Life—life—life—only life! Oh! only life !’ 

« As he spoke, he strained the reverend gentleman to his breast and 
kissed him, and shouted with a wildness of entreaty which far transcended 
in terror the most outrageous paroxysms of insanity. 

«¢] will not leave the priest,’ shrieked he; ‘so long as I stay with him 
|’ll be so long out of the punishment of eternity—out of hell’s fire! I 
will stick to you. Dun’t—don’t put me away, but have pity on me. No, 
—I'li not go—I’ll not go!’ | 

«Again he kissed the priest's lips, cheeks, and forehead, and stil] clung 
to him with fearful violence, until at last his hands were finally secured 
beyond the possibility of his again getting them loose. He then threw 
himself upon the ground, and still resisted, with a degree of muscular 
strength altogether unaccountable in a person even of his compact and 
rather athletic form. His appearance upon the platform will long be 
remembered by those who had the questionable gratification of witnessing 
it. It was the struggle of strong men dragging a strong man to the 
most frightful of all precipices—Death. 

‘When he was seen by the people in the act of being forced with 
such violence to the drop, they all moved, like a forest agitated by a 
sudden breeze, and uttered that strange murmur, composed of many 
passions, which can only be heard where a large number of persons are 
congregated together under the power of something that is deep and 
thrilling in its interest. At length, after a struggle for life, and a horror 
of death possibly unprecedented in the annals of crime, he was pushed 
upon the drop, the spring was touched, and the unhappy man passed, 
shricking into that eternity which he dreaded so much. His death was 
instantaneous; and after hanging the usual time, his body was removed 
to the gaol : the crowd began to disperse; and in half an hour the streets 
and people presented nothing more than their ordinary aspect of indif- 
ference to everything but their own affairs.”’* 


All that remains for us to say is, that Connor and his parents 
obtained a free passage back to their native land. The young man 
was immediately united to his beloved Una; and their grand- 
children flourish in Lisnamona at the present day. 








* «« We have only to say that W——m C k, Esq., of L——sb e, 
Sheriff of the county of D——n, and those who officially attended, about 
four years ago, the execution of a man named M——yv, at the gaol of 
D——up——k, for a most heinous murder, will,should they happen to see 
this description, not hesitate to declare that it falls far—-far short of what 
they themselves witnessed upon this ‘ terrible’ occasion. There is nothin 
mentioned here which did not then occur, but there is much omitted,” 
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In taking our leave of this work we have only to observe, that an 
attentive perusal will well repay the reader; and that of all the 
novels which have issued from the British or Irish press during the 
last season, ‘* Fardorougha” is decidedly one of the best. 





—__ 


Art. IX.—Tea; tts Effects, Medieinal and Moral. By G. G. Sic- 
monD, M.D. F.S.A. F.L.S. Professor of Materia Medica to the Royal 
Medico-Botanical Society. London: Longman, Orme and Co. 1839. 


THERE are certain vegetables and plants, which although no im. 
mediate sustenance or stimulus to act beneficially upon the energies 
of the human body be discernibly derivable from them, that yet 
deserve to be ranked among the most bounteous gifts of the Author 
of Nature. Sugar is one of the extracts alluded to, the nutritive 
and wholesome qualities of which are so remarkable that it has be- 
come one of the principal objects of domestic economy and national 
commerce. 

Sugar was known to the Greeks and Romans, only as a medi- 
cinal substance. ‘They were ignorant of its value as food or a con- 
diment. ‘The Jews did not, in so far as can be gathered from their 
historians, possess any precise knowledge on the subject ; although, 
according to a late traveller in Palestine, the honey so often men- 
tioned in Scripture may not have been always, or purely, the pro- 
duce of bees. Near the beginning of the Christian era, however, 
sugar came to receive a distinct name and form. Dioscorides says, 
that, “In India and Arabia Felix, a kind of concrete honey is 
called Saccharon ; and that 1t is found in reeds, and resembles salt 
in solidity, and in friableness betwixt the teeth.”” Other writers 
allude to the substance, among whom is Pliny, who says, “ It is used 
in medicine only :” and for centuries afterwards the article appears 
to have been regarded in this exclusive light. 

The Saracens were the people who introduced the manufacture 
of sugar in the manner, or essentially such, that is to this day prac- 
tised ; and then it became an object of commercial enterprize. 
But at what date these improvements took place is not ascertained, 
although it is supposed to have been comparatively late. However, 
early in the twelfth century notice is made of the manufacturing 
process, and of instances of traffic to which it had led. 

The Saracens cultivated the sugar-cane in Spain and Portugal ; 
although Sicily is the spot in which we have the earliest mention of 
the article being of European growth; which island had been for 
nearly three centuries in the hands of the Eastern barbarians. 
After this the Normans again became possessors of the place and 
carried on the sugar culture. But still there is good reason for 
believing that conquest has been in this case, as in many others, 
the propagator of the invaluable article of which we are speaking. 
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Two of the most important Arabian improvements were, the use of 
alkalies, in the clarification of the juice of the cane, and the em- 
ployment of conical earthen moulds, for crystallizing and curing the 
sugar. From the countries in the West, conquered and occupied by 
this people, the whole of Europe must have acquired the knowledge 
of the subject in question, that has since risen into the highest econo- 
mical and commercial importance. 

Still. it is not precisely ascertained at what time the use of sugar 
began in England ; although, from certain recorded notices, it must 
have been familiar to authors as well as to officers of state, early in 
the fourteenth century. In 1643, our countrymen commenced the 
sugar business in Barbadoes. It is unnecessary to say anything, in 
this hurried and imperfect sketch, of the eminence to which it has 
since reached, or of the mighty interests concerned in the culture, 
manufacture, and commerce of cane-sugar, and the articles of which 
it is a main component. A vast amount of the wealth of Great 
Britain and her colonies, a more astounding amount of slavery and 
crime, are inseparably associated with this subject. 

But the cane is not the only plant, shrub, or tree from which 
sugar has been extracted. ‘The stalks of maize will yield it, as 
does also the juice of the muple. There are other sources of the 
saccharine substance, out of which sugar may be manufactured ; 
but we are not aware that any of these can promise to make a re- 
turn that would be profitable, unless it be the beet—a vegetable 
that has been largely subjected to elaboration, for the purpose of 
maintaining a successful competition with the produce of the cane, 
especially in France. But in England, for obvious reasons, it has 
been discouraged ; while among our Gallic neighbours, it has, 
owing to the french system of taxation, and protective and pro- 
hibitory regulations, as well as to the failure of many expensive 
experiments to render the manufacture perfect, and to prevent waste 
to the utmost, been hitherto, on the average, but an unprofitable 
speculation. The late bankruptcies of many of the French beet- 
sugar manufacturers, according to the reports of the newspapers, 
cannot tend to raise confidence in behalf of this competing article 
of consumption. At the same time, if the manufacture were 
allowed fair or equal play with that of other products of the soil, 
there are good grounds for asserting that the sugar extracted from 
the beet-root would be excellent, in consequence of the improve- 
ments already made ; while the uses to which the refuse, as con- 
cerns the saccharine substance, might be diverted to most interest- 
ing and advantageous purposes. Agriculture alone would hence 
derive, in the way of food for cattle and also of direct manure, im- 
portant aids. But what is more remarkable, good paper can be 
manufactured out of beet-roots, after the juice has been expressed. 

Ifany one wishes to have suggested to him the existence of 
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another kind of vegetating substance, which can be made to yield a 
wonderful influence upon the wealth, the social, commercial, and 
moral condition of mankind, and which, while much less promising 
in its obvious qualities than the sugar-cane or the beet, is still more 
wonderful,—let us name to him the tea-plant. In fact from use, ag 
well as from importance, the one suggests the other with remarkable 
force and appropriateness. Let us follow Dr. Sigmond in some of 
his statements relative to the history, the commerce, the nourish- 
ment, and the solace with which the slender leaf of a simple shrub 
can be identified, and which has already produced immense effects 
among and upon nations, for ‘‘ every circumstance connected with 
the growth, the cultivation, the preparation, and the exportation 
from its native soil, of the tea-leaf, must awaken the most lively 
interest.” 

This interest our author has clearly traced and well sustained in 
the present small volume, which contains, in a popular form, the 
substance of an Introductory Address, delivered at the opening of 
last session of the Royal Medico- Botanical Society, Dr. Sigmond 
being one of its Professors. The recent discovery in British India 
of the tea-plant, bearing not only as it does most vitally upon 
British interests, but offering the highest homage to botanical sci- 
ence, was well deserving of an elaborate dissertation, and also of con- 
— and attractive illustration for the benefit of the general 
reader. 

The relation which the tea-plant, and other natural local produc- 
tions of British India bears to this country as well as to that mighty 
empire, and other regions of the world, is forcibly glanced at in the 
following passage :— 


“ At the present moment every circumstance which relates to the tea- 
plant carries with it a deeper interest. A discovery has been made of 
no less importance than that the hand of Nature has planted the 
shrub within the bounds of the wide dominion of Great Britain: a dis- 
covery which must materially influence the destinies of nations; it must 
change the employment of a vast number of individuals; it must divert 
the tide of commerce, and awaken to agricultural industry the dormant 
energies of a mighty country, whose well-being must be the great aim of 
a paternal government. In a scientific as well as in a commercial 
point of view, the value of the inquiries that must follow upon this im- 
portant discovery can scarcely be yet estimated. A close investigation, 
and a diligent research must elicit many facts relating to the produce of 
considerable regions of the East, in which, doubtless exist abundant 
materials, both known and unknown, for the uses of man: they may 
diffuse still greater blessings over the human race than those that are now 
enjoyed. The resources of a magnificent empire are yet to be developed. 
India, has, within her bosom, the richest vegetable and mineral 
treasures, which are to be given to the rest of the world, to unite to- 
gether in closer bonds of harmony two great nations, the one capable, 
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by the energies of her people, of governing; the other, by her climate 
evidently destined to be the not unwilling vassal of foreigners: for such 
has been her lot from the earliest records of mankind; and to possess 
her wealthy domain has been, and will be, the ambition of the conquer- 


orsof the world.” 


Is it too much to expect that the discovery of a plant—that the 
practical benefits resulting from the study of what to the multitude 
is dry and abstruse, but to which some enthusiasts bend their minds 
with unremitting ardour, derided the while as idlers, non-producers, 
and the votaries of a vain philosophy,—may yet be amongst the 
most efficacious of the means in existence of arousing the British 
mind to the deplorable condition of a hundred millions of the human 
race, who are singularly united to us, even to their regeneration ? 
He who says yes, has not habituated his mind and contemplations 
to the ordinary effects of commercial intercourse, and enlightened 
agricultural industry, much less to the many instances of marvellous 
effects which have sprung from what at first were apparently insig- 
nificant beginnings. 

The difficulties which Europeans and all nations foreign to the 
Chinese had to encounter before they could acquire any precise 
knowledge of the tea-plant, are among the most remarkable of social 
phenomena. In reference to some of these obstacles we quote as 
follows :— 


“For a number of centuries the character, the manners, the customs, 
and the institutions of the Chinese, from whom alone could be gathered 
any information upon the subject of the tea-plant, were veiled in the 
deepest obscurity. They were rather matters of curious speculation than 
of certain knowledge. ‘This people had managed to conceal their actual 
state of civilisation, and had shrouded in a mystery almost impenetrable 
their progress in the arts and sciences. The little that had been gleaned 
led tv the conclusion, which is now proved to be correct, that they had 
arrived at a certain state of civilisation before other nations had emerged 
from barbarism, but beyond that they were fearful of advancing ; and 
that they held that all innovations were to be dreaded. Those who 
have witnessed the ruin and decay of the mightiest empires, who have 
seen the revolutions, so fatal to the happiness of society, that have followed 
upon the introduction of the wealth arising out of the productions of art ; 
who have seen luxury and dissipation amongst the wealthy, poverty and 
misery amongst the poor, consequent upon the accumulation of riches by 
the few, have applauded this dread of novelty, and pointed to the stability 
of the Chinese empire, amongst the wreck of nations, as a proof of the 
necessity of avoiding a constant love of advancement. The government 
assiduously instilled into the minds of their subjects this doctrine, and 
likewise inculcated an hostility to any communication with strangers, 
from whom they imagined more was to be dreaded than gained. ‘The 
prohibition to intercourse with other nations was, however, gradually 
relaxed, but only in favour of the purchasers of an article of commerce, 
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which excited industry amongst the people, which had become a necessary 
of life to foreigners, and therefore was to be viewed with some share of 
indulgence. From these circumstances, difficulty of arriving at any decisive 
knowledge of the nature of the tea-plant precluded the inquiries, which 
scientific persons were anxious to make. A slight information only 
could be gleaned, either from a few missionaries, whose minds were 
directed to higher thoughts, or from a few individuals attached to diplo- 
matic missions, who, however capable or anxious of arriving at infor. 
mation, were too much harassed by constant discussions and personal 
fatigue to gather the facts required. The merchants were too much 
engaged in commercial speculations, and had neither time nor, probably, 
the inclination to devote their attention to points which did not immedi- 
ately promote their own views. The government of this country could 
render no assistance : they were compelled to make great sacrifices to the 
prejudices and to the laws of the Chinese, in order that they might main. 
tain an equivocal intercourse which was held by so uncertain a tenure, 
The scanty materials, however, that were furnished were collected by, 
some of the most learned men. Amongst these, Cornelius Bontekoe 
Linneus, and Dr. Lettsom must be enumerated as the most distin. 
guished.” 


Many of the obstacles alluded to were by degrees overcome. And 
yet doubts, questions, and errors remain concerning tea, which a 
hasty observer would very soon dispose of, although it might to the 
prejudice of trade and truth. For example, to quote our author,— 


“ Few questions have been more agitated, and less satisfactorily solved, 
than whether there be two species of hea, from the one of which is ex- 
clusively obtained the green tea, and from the other the black, or whether 
there be not many varieties, from which, according to the mode of prepa- 
ration, either of the teas may be obtained. ‘To the latter opinion, after 
much examination, I am inclined to yield. The words of Dr. Lettsom 
were long considered the authority to which deference was to be paid :— 
‘ There is only one species of this plant; the difference of green and Bohea 
tea depending upon the nature of the soil, the culture and manner of 
drying the leaves. It has even been observed that a green tea-tree, 
planted in the Bohea country, will produce Buhea tea ; and so the con- 
trary :’ and he further adds, ‘1 have examined several hundred flowers, 
both from the Bohea and green tea countries, and their botanical cha- 
racters have always appeared uniform.’ 

“This opinion has been supported by many systematic botanists, 
although several (at the head of whom is to be placed Linnzeus) con- 
sidered that the teas were produced by two distinct species. Most of 
those who have resided in China believe that there is but one shrub,which 
is the exclusive source of all the varieties and shades of the tea of com- 
merce. Mr. Pigou states that the Chinese all agree that there is but one 
sort of species of the tea tree, and that the difference in tea arises from 
soil and manner of curing. Mr. Marjoribank observes, that the tea- 
plants of all the provinces are supposed to be of one species, the difference 
in the manufactured article arising from difference of soil, climate, and 
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manufacture. Green tea has been made in the districts from whence the 
black tea comes, and vice versd.” 


Again ,— 


“There was an idea once prevalent, that the colour of the green tea 
was to be ascribed to the drying the leaves on copper; but nothing can 
be more unfounded than such an opinion, as the pans, one of which was 
sent home by an officer of the East India Company, are of cast-iron. 
That copper may be detected in tea is true; but Bucholz has shown that 
it exists in several vegetables; indeed, there are proofs that it enters into 
the composition of a great proportion of animal and vegetable matter. 
It is found in coffee in very striking quantities ; from ten ounces of 
unroasted coffee there may be obtained, by the proper manipulations, a 
dense precipitate, which will coat two inches of harpsichord wire with 
metallic copper. And he who eats a sandwich has much more to fear 
from the poisonous effects of this metal, than the drinker of green tea; 
forthe two slices of bread, the beef, and the mustard, all have been 
proved, by the examination of the chemist, to be capable of forming in 
the stomach a metallic crust; indeed, the only safe food would be pota- 
toes, for in three pounds no copper could be traced. Dr. O. Shaughnessy, 
with a view of elucidating a question, as to the possibility of mistaking 
the symptoms of death by poison, took two eggs, three cups of strong 
coffee, and eight ounces of bread and butter ; he formed these into a mass, 
he dried it, and after incinerating it, submitted it to the proper tests, and 
the metallic copper was distinctly obtained. I have, in a lecture which 
appeared in The Lancet of last year, shown that there is little reason to 
doubt of its existence even in the human blood ; the proportion, however, 
is very minute, 

‘* A Chinese, whose treatise on teas attracted considerable attention in 
Canton, and whose opinions were given in 7he Canton Register in 1838, 
states that the difference of the black and green colours arises from the 
different processes that the teas undergo.” 


The necessity of avoiding an entire dependence upon China for 
tea, has long been a prominent desire on the part of our statesmen 
at home and the British authorities in Bengal ; and experiments by 
introducing the tea plant into India have been made, without, how- 
ever, affording much encouragement. But we must let the Doctor 
no rg story, having rapidly brought ourselves to this part of the 
subject :— 


‘In the year 1834 the Benga! Government appointed a Committee for 
the purpose of submitting a plan for the introduction and cultivation of 
the tea-plant. This Committee commenced its operations by issuing a 
circular, which contained a general outline of such information as it had 
been enabled to collect, relating to the climate and to the soil of China 
most congenial} to the growth of the tea-plant, and they requested to be 
put in possession of such knowledge as had as yet: been obtained of any 
districts in India which resembled the tea-districts of China. A letter 
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from Dr. H. Falconer, superintendent of the Botanical Garden at Seram. 
pore, to G. J. Gordon, Esq., the secretary of the Committee, was published 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society for that year, in which he pointed 
out the aptitude of the Himalayan range for tea culture; he explained 
that, although there was no part of the Company’s territories in India 
that could supply all the conditions of the tea-districts of China in respect 
of climate, yet there are situations which approach it so nearly, as strongly 
to bear out the conclusion that tea may be so successfully produced as to 
be an object of commercial importance ; he thought that the plains of 
India were not adapted for it, for the mean annual heat of the climate, 
from 30° N. lat. down to the parallel of Calcutta, was much beyond that 
of the tea cultivation in China. In addition to anexcessive summer heat, 
with either hot winds or a close scorching air during the day, they have 
a barely temperate winter, and heavy periodical rains. ‘Though some 
Chinese fruits, such as the leche, the loquat, the wampee, succeed, yet the 
tea-plant requires a greater cold to thrive in. He thought there was a 
great similarity between the climate of the tea-districts of China and that 
of the lower heights, or the outer ridges of the Himalayas, in the parallel 
of 29° 30’, the chief difference perhaps being more moisture in this coun- 
try. To his superintendence, after his very able report, was committed 
the charge of some tea-farms in the localities which he pointed out; and 
results of the most satisfactory kind were obtained, and anticipations of 
the most sanguine success were indulged in. 

« Whilst a series of very important investigations and trials were going 
forward, a discovery took place, which, in the language of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Calcutta, in an address to Lord William Bentinck, ‘ we do 
not hesitate to pronounce as one of a most interesting and important 
nature, as connected with the commercial and agricultural interests of 
this empire. We allude to the existence of the real and genuine tea-plant 
of China, indigenous within the Honourable Company’s dominions in 
Upper Assam. This shrub is no longer to be looked upon as a plant of 
doubtful introduction. It exists, already planted by the hand of Nature, 
through a vast extent of territory in Upper Assam, bordering on the 
Chinese and Burmese provinces of Shore and Yunnan, where it is at pre- 
sent cultivated for its leaf, both for consumption and exportation.’ 

“ The indefatigable researches of Captain Jenkins, the political agent, 
and Lieutanant Charlton, proved that the tea-shrub was indigenous to 
Upper Assam, which had been conquered from the Burmese ; and that it 
was found from Sadeya and Beesa to the Chinese frontier province of 
Yunnan, where the shrub is cultivated for the sake of the leaf. They 
forwarded samples of the fruit and leaves. 

“The Tea Committee, knowing that several species of Camellia were 
native in the mountains of Hindustan, and that these were indigenous to 
the north-eastern frontier provinces, were disposed to expect that the tree 
which had excited the attention of these gentlemen would prove to be 
some species of Camellia; but the examination of the specimens which 
were placed before them fully convinced them that it was the identical tea 
of China, the exclusive source of all the varieties and shades of the tea of 
commerce. The Supreme Government then came to a determination of 
having the tracts of country producing the plant properlyexplored. The 
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officers selected for this interesting object were Dr. Wallich and Mr 
Griffith as botanists, and Mr. Maclelland as geologist. They were joined 
by Mr. Bruce as guide, who had acquired an intimate knowledge of the 
chiefs in whose country the researches were to be carried on. On the 
99th of August, 1835, the deputation left Calcutta, and arrived at Sadeya, 
the frontier station of Upper Assam, early in January, 1836. On the 
eleventh of the month they quitted Sadeya for the tea-tracts. They 
arrived at Kufvo on the 15th; on the following day they, for the first 
tine, saw the tea in its native state. They found it at a distance of about 
two miles to the south of the village, in a jungle, its extent scarcely 
equalling 200 yards square measurement: to the eastward it terminated 
abruptly; in other directions it ceased by degrees. The ground was 
intersected with numberless smal! ravines: there were curious looking 
mounds, chiefly round the bases of the larger trees or the clumps of bam- 
boos. The soil was light, loose, and of a decided yellow; the situation 
was low and damp. It was in this locality that the Deputation observed 
trees of higher stature than those which they found in other stations. 
There were five places at which the tea-plant was examined in its native 
state: they were comprehended in a tract of country, situated between 
the parallels of about 27° 25’ and 24° 45’ north latitude and 96° 94’ of 
east longitude. 

Mr. Griffith, in his very valuable report, has enumerated the localities, 
and described their extent with great precision. From this appears the 
incorrectness of the term which has been applied to them, of tea-forests. 
The tea-plant in none of these places exceeded the size of a small tree, 
and almost invariably occurred as an ordinary sized shrub: the term 
patches, as applied by Ellis, is more descriptive of their appearance, than 
any other. They are all clothed with excessively thick tree-jungle, the 
trees being of a moderate size So thick are these jungles, that Mr. 
Griffith doubts whether the tea-plants, not even exceptiug the aborescent 
ones, ever receive the direct rays of the sun. ‘The tea seems to struggle 
for existence amongst many other trees, and becomes tall and slender, 
with most of its branches high up. All the tea-plants in Assam have 
been found to grow and to thrive best near small rivers and pools of 
water, and in those places where, after heavy falls of rain, large quantities 
of water have accumulated, and in their struggle to get free, have cut 
out for themselves numerous small channels. Mr. Bruce, in his account 
of the manufacture of the black tea, as now practised at Sadeya, has 
explained this by means of a diagram. The Deputation left the country 
on the 9th of March, after having collected the most satisfactory informa- 
tion, which was laid before the proper authorities. The consequence of 
these inquiries was a determination on the part of the Government to 
cultivate the tea, and to commit to Mr. Bruce the superintendence and 
complete management of the tea-tracts. He has furnished a map of all 
the tracts which he has discovered: there are many on the south side of 
the Debree river, called the Muttuck country, which appears to be one 
vast tea-district, its whole soil being adapted for the growth of the shrub. 
The inhabitants, ignorant of its value, have cut it down, and converted 
the tracts into paddy ground : but they have now learnt to prize it; and 
when they bring to the superintendent a branch from any “y tract, 
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they are rewarded. This country belongs to an independent native 
Rajah, but is under the control of the British authority. Some of the 
tracts are in the Singpho country, considerably within the British boun. 
dary. The tea-tracts in the Singpho country are much larger than those 
in the Muttuck. The inhabitants have long used tea, and profess to be 
good judges of it: they drink it, but prepare it differently from the Chi- 
nese. They pluck the young and tender leaves, and dry them a little in 
the sun ; some put them out in the dew, and then again in the sun, three 
successive days; others only after a little drying put them into hot pans, 
turn them about until quite hot, and then place them into the hollow of 
a bamboo, and drive the whole down with a stick, holding and turning 
the bamboo over the fire all the time until it is full; then tie the end up 
with leaves, and hang the bamboo up in some smoky place in the hut: 
thus prepared, the tea will keep good for years. All the tea-tracts are in 
the valleys.” 


After this long extract, we cannot afford room for the other points 
that engage the author. We must mention, however, that the tea 
plant is said to be so extensively distributed over large portions of 
Upper Assam, as to promise, after proper cultivation, an ample 
supply for European consumption ; that it can becultivated at a cheap 
rate, when once the establishments for its growth and preparation 
are placed upon a proper footing ; that the facilities of transmitting 
the produce to Calcutta are great ;—and that the samples which 
have reached England have obtained a very favourable decision, con- 
sidering all the circumstances which had attended the experiment : 
and no doubt the discovery is being perseveringly and ardently 
followed up. 

Having given the natural and the commercial history of tea, the 
Doctor addresses himself to its introduction into Europe and this 
country,—to its medicinal effects,—and to the social as well as 
other points and facts with which it is intimately connected. 

As to its medicinal! effects, we may state generally, that our author, 
though far from being a “ tea-totaller,” entertains the highest 
respect, if taken in moderate quantities. It acts both as a slight 
stimulant and a gentle refreshment, and may be advantageously 
taken at dinner as well as other meals, in preference to water and 
other cold drinks, should the digestive powers be weak. To young 
females he warmly prescribes its uses. Green tea he does not re- 
commend ; at least, it must be sparingly used. Tea of any kind 
ought neither to be very hot nor cold. As to the beverage and 
oft-alleged ailments as inseparable, from it we read that,— 


‘* Nervous disorders, though they still commit their ravages, have not 
undergone that increase which was threatened from the introduction of 
tea. Another disease which was foretold would be the scourge of the 
tea-drinkers has also diminished, both in frequency and in violence— 
the scurvy. A ridiculous experimeut made by Dr. Hales, ‘on the 
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thickest end of a small sucking-pig’s tail’ which was inserted into 
acup of green tea, and thus scalded, is adduced by Hanway to show 
how hurtful the warm infusion of the teais tothe stomach. Still nothing 
that has yet been written can either persuade the public that tea, pro- 
perly taken, is decidedly injurious, or that the increase of disease is at- 
tributable to its general introduction.” 


As to the social relations connected with tea-drinking the Doctor 
is eloquent, and borrows from the poets :— 


“ Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast ; 
Let fall the curtain, wheel the sofa round ; 
And while the bubbling, and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in.” 


Thus sang one of our most admired poets, who was feclingly alive to 
the charms of social life; but, alas! for the domestic happiness of 
many of our family circles, this meal has lost its character, and many 
of those innovations which despotic fashion has introduced, have changed 
one of the most agreeable of our daily enjoyments. It is, indeed, a 
question amongst the devotees to the tea-table, whether the bubbling 
urn has been practically an improvement upon our habits ; it has driven 
from us the old national kettle, once the pride of the fire-side. The 
urn may fairly be called the offspring of indolence ; it has deprived us, 
too, of many of those felicitous opportunities of which the gallant fore- 
fathers of the present race availed themselves, to render them in the eyes 
of the fair sex, when presiding over the distribution 
‘‘Of the Soumblo, the Imperial tea, 
Names not unknown, and sanative Bohea.”’ 

The consequence of this injudicious change is, that one great enjoy- 
ment is lost to the tea-drinker—that which consists in having the tea 
infused in water actually hot, and securing an equal temperature when a 
fresh supply is required. Such, too, is what those who have preceded 
us would have called the degeneracy of the period in which we live, that 
now the tea-making is carried on in the housekeeper’s room, or in the 
kitchen,— 

“ For monstrous novelty, and strange disguise, 
We sacrifice our tea, till household joys 
And comforts cease.” 

What can be more delightful than those social days described by Tate, 
the poct-laureate >— 

‘** When in discourse of Nature’s mystic powers 
And noblest themes we pass the well-spent hours, 
Whilst all around the Virtues—sacred band, 
And listening Graces, pleased attendants stand. 
Thus our tea conversations we employ, 
Where, with delight, instructions we enjoy, 
Quaffing without the waste of time or wealth, 
The sovereign drink of pleasure and of health,” 
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Morality and Mortality, Bacchus and Temperance, Mars and 
Mania, are each and all brought upon the stage in our next and 
last extract ; and, as is the custom in dramatic representation, we 
shall drop the curtain at this part of the Doctor’s entertaining and 
useful work : 


* At the first formation of Temperance Societies the total abandon- 
ment of spirituous liquors was not contemplated, their occasional uses 
being permitted to their members; their abuse only being strictly for- 
bidden. It wasin the United States, in the City of Boston, that, for 
the first time, a union was entered into, and those who formed it were 
associated together by the common bond of sobriety; but it was ten 
years later that, in this same city, many of the most influential inhabi-. 
tants entered into a determination, which they most strictly adhered 
to themselves, of avoiding all fermented liquors, and of discountenan- 
cing their use in others. In 1828, two years after the enrolment of the 
names of those who formed a society of this nature, there were no less 
than 220 similar institutions, comprising nearly 30,000 persons, all ani- 
mated with one spirit, nut that ‘of Bacchus and Mars, two of the most 
mischievous maniacs that ever made their escape from Bedlam, but of 
Temperance and Sobriety.’ The effect upon the mortality of persons 
under the age of forty, was visible in the following year; and wherever 
the system has been pursued, a decrease in the number of deaths has 
rapidly followed. In the year 1834, a central body was formed in Phila- 
delphia, with associations in every town in the United States; from the 
great body of the people, the determination quickly spread throughout 
the army and the navy. In 1832, 500 vessels quitted the American ports 
without a supply of spirits on board; and such was the feeling of in- 
creased safety to the vessels, that the underwriters lowered their rate of 
assurance, and that they were borne out in their estimate of diminished 
danger, was fully proved. It has been satisfactorily demonstrated that 
vessels which were strictly upon the Temperance System, have made 
more prosperous and more rapid voyages than others. One fact is of the 
most extraordinary character, that 161 whaling vessels out of 186 em- 
ployed, took not a drop of spirit on board: and although they had to 
encounter the cold, the privations, the miseries of a north sea, they 
returned healthier, happier, and more successful, than did those who 
repudiated the opinions and the customs of this vast and prevailing 
sect. 

‘It is stated that in the year 1835, 4000 distilleries were abandoned in 
America, and that 8000 persons, who had previously obtained their live- 
lihood by the sale of spirits, were compelled to discontinue their trade. 
The example of the people of the United States was soon followed by 
those of other countries; and, to the honour of Ireland, the town of 
New Ross was the first place in Europe, in which a Temperance Society 
was established. Since that period, almost every large village im 
England has founded a similar institution. ‘Tea has in most instances 
been substituted for fermented or spirituous liquors, and the consequence 
has been a general improvement in the health and in the morals of a vast 
number of persons, The tone, the strength, and the vigour of the 
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human body are increased by it ; there is a greater capability of endu- 
ring fatigue ; the mind is rendered more susceptible of the innocent 
leasures of life, and of acquiring infurmation. Whole classes of the 
community have been rendered sober, careful, and provident, The 
waste of time that followed upon intemperance, kept individuals poor, 
who are now thriving in the world, and exhibiting the results of honest 
industry. Men have become healthier, happier, and better for the 
exchange they have made. They have given upa debasing habit for an 
innocent one. Individuals who were outcast, miserable, abandoned, 
have become independent, and a blessing to society. Their wives and 
children hail them on their return home from their daily labour with their 
prayers and fondest affections, instead of shunning their presence, fear- 
ful of some barbarity, or some outrage against their better feelings. 
Cheerfulness and animation follow upon their slumbers, instead of the 
wretchedness and remorse which the wakening drunkard ever expe- 


riences.” 





Art. X.—Memoirs of the Life and Times of the Right Hon. Henry 
Grattan. By his Son, H. Grattan, Esq., M.P., Vols. I. and II. 


London: Colburn. 1839. 

TueEse two volumes bring down the Memoirs of the period an- 
nounced only to the year 1782, Grattan being at that time still 
young. He had already, however, lent an efficient hand in the 
work of Irish Independence, his share in which forms the great 
achievement of his life; for it was no less than the Declaration that 
Ireland should legislate for herself, and be exempt from the juris- 
diction of England in the matter of appeals from the Irish courts. 
This was, indeed, a great Revolution ; the origin, causes, and effects 
of which present the most valuable and extraordinary parts of 
the past history of the island, although its results that are yet to be 
traced in the future fortunes of the empire may be still more 
astounding and eventful. 

The times of Grattan are justly considered by his son to comprise 
all that is valuable in the history of his country ; the actors, whose 
portraits the author draws, forming a gallery that is picturesque as 
well as brilliant. But the question now suggests itself, has the his- 
torian and the artist shown himself equal to the task which he has 
imposed upon himself?—is his work as stirring and instructive as 
the reader, who has only a general knowledge of the era, the events, 
and the characters brought upon the stage, naturally must look for 
when meeting with its title ?—has the writer broken down under the 
weight of his subject ?—has he been lost, or has he feebly conducted 
himself amid its multiplicities and perplexities ?—or has he ac- 
quitted himself triumphantly, exalting that which was already 
deemed important, and thoroughly disentangling that which party- 
spirit, nisrepresentation, and violent cabal had confused and mysti- 
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fied? Now we find ourselves compelled to extend to the author but a 
medium, or a negative sort of praise upon these various points. We 
admit, although he is known to entertain very strong opinions on the 
questions that have distracted and still divide Ireland, and to be an 
excitable person, that his history and sketches are calmer and more 
impartial than we had anticipated, especially considering his relation- 
ship to the hero of the book. We admit also, that the materials of 
the work have been anxiously and carefully collected ; that their 
arrangement and composition have been most elaborately executed. 
Why, the lateness of the day at which the Life of Grattan 
appears, a son being the author, who must have had the first 
access to much of the information now produced, is sufficient to 
convince any one that there is here the work of many years’ dura- 
tion, or at least an elaboration of that which had been or might 
have been produced without much delay. The prevailing exagge- 
ration in the use of terms, rather than of sentiment ; the fluency of 
the style, without one symptom that it is the flow of a lively fancy, 
or the ready utterance of natural Irish temperament, are circum. 
stances that guide us to the same conclusion, viz., as to pains tak- 
ing and repeated revisions. But positive and strong objections may 
be taken to the performance. ‘The author has grappled with more 
than his strength is equal to. He does not even seem to have 
clearly apprehended the main object of his work, or how the different 
parts of it should have been subordinated and related to the fulfil- 
ment of a distinct end. Does not every one expect from the title 
of the book, from the eminence and celebrity of the man named in 
it, as well as from the position of the author in relation to that 
orator and statesman, that Grattan would be the hero and most 
visible throughout—and that whoever or whatever was introduced 
would lead the eye towards him? But instead of this, we have long 
dissertations upon Irish politics, some of them not confined to the 
times mentioned, and even some fond national notions about Milesian 
antiquities, that lead the author astray from his subject. Then the 
mass and length of details, the number of episodes, and the variety 
and minuteness of portraitures of persons contemporary with Grat- 
tan, so shroud him or distract the reader’s attention that he is not 
beheld to be a star of the first magnitude, nor even the chief in the 
constellation of Ireland. All these things and evidences prove to us 
that Mr. Henry has grappled with a subject to which his strength 
is not equal, and that he has not even obtained a precise conception 
of what should have been done. We add, that the skill displayed 
in whathe has executed, taking into account any one distinct point 
or subject, and when he has been more successful than usual, 
entitles him only to a very moderate degree of praise. We quote, 
as an example, his elaborate sketch of Lord Charlemont :— 
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« Lord Charlemont was the most accomplished man of his day; the 
most polished and the most agreeable. He was, in these respects, supe- 
rior to any person that had yet appeared in Ireland, or, probably, that 
Ireland will ever again behold. His society was charming; he had the 
art to make every place and every company agreeable; and his conversa- 
tion was so delightful, that it disarmed all reflection. He was fond of 
humour, and liked sometimes to be severe, and occasionally indulged in 
sarcasm, but never on his company. He was full of spirit, of integrity, 
and of public virtue. He possessed ambition; a great love of fame; a 
great contempt for money,—the consideration of which never entered 
into his mind. He wasincorruptible. He was one of the few Irish peers 
who loved liberty ; and it may be truly said, that he was not only the 
first of those peers, but the only one among them who gave dignity to 
his station. His spirit and integrity would not permit him to yield to 
government ; but when the people had triumphed, he strove to reconcile 
the parties, and would not abandon the government on a question which 
endangered it. One predominant feature in Lord Charlemont’s character 
was, a sacred attachment to the British connexion ; his desire was to keep 
well with England; and he worked in favour of government, not for 
this or for that minister, but for the government solely; and was not only 
anxious to have the people supporting him, but to have the people sup- 
porting the government. The prejudice of party led some to say, that he 
was nothing more than a polished man with exquisite manners, but they 
were mistaken ; he was a man of excellent sense, and possessed a better 
judgment than many persons allowed him. He was at the head of a most 
powerful national army, supported by the upper classes, and comprising 
all. He assisted in leading them on to civil liberty; he assisted also in 
guarding them against popular excesses; and, in both cases, he deserved 
the greatest credit, in both he rendered the greatest services to his coun- 
try. He was flattered into the chair at the Rotunda, and joined the Con- 
vention in 1783; and he certainly still kept with the people, although 
the people had broken with the parliament; he favoured their addresses, 
and attended their meetings, and thus contributed to uphold them. But, 
though he seemed to encourage them in their error, yet he was thereby 
enabled to moderate, if not tocontrol and guard, the Volunteers against 
any violent extreme, or any excess which would have tarnished the high 
reputation they had deservedly acquired. It was most fortunate that such 
an individual existed. His grave and civil character was necessary to 
restrain the ardour of the Volunteers, and rescue them from their own 
excesses; for he well knew that liberty loses half its value if it is pur- 
chased by a victory over the people. There are times and there are 
occurrences when a man ought to stop, and should rather prefer to break 
with his party than go forward; yet few men who have acquired pupu- 
larity possess courage enough to risk its loss. But Lord Charlemont did 
so—he hazarded his popular fame, at the most critical period, and rendered 
thereby a lasting service to the empire. His principles were noble as his 
mind was patriotic: he possessed an abhorrence of every thing that was 
low and base, and instantly gave up his borough when the question of 
Reform was under consideration ; tendering to the people that which had 
hitherto been considered as private property. Lord Charlemont was at 
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once a patriot and a courtier; he loved the people, and possessed at the 
same time taste and manners that would have adorned a court. He 
afforded a rare instance of such a union, and would have done honour to 
old Greece in her best of times. He was certainly not devoid of vanity ; 
but if he had the defects that attend it, he had the virtues also. His 
keeping clear of the Court—his declining to accept office—and his lead 
among the Volunteers, established him in the minds of the people, and gave 
him an everlasting reputation. Lord Charlemont wrote well ; his replies 
to the addresses from the Volunteers are excellent,—and while they 
encouraged their spirit and formation, they gave a regulated tone to 
liberty. He was a good Latin scholar, and knew Greek remarkably well, 
He had travelled much, and was well versed in the continental languages, 
He was fond of poetry, and composed some light and pretty things. His 
intimacy with the Bishop of Waterford (Marlay) encouraged this pas. 
time ; and their mutual taste led them to an epistolary correspondence, 
partly verse, partly prose, full of humour, raillery, and wit. Lord Charle- 
mont had formed a club, which was called the * Society of Granby Row.’ 
It was political as well as convivial, and Messrs. Grattan, Burgh, Lan- 
grishe, Yelverton, Doyle, and Sir Edward Newenham, were some of the 
principal members. It served the public cause, and assembled men who 
possessed inclination and ability to propose plans and digest measures for 
the advancement of their country. The Catholic question was Lord 
Charlemont’s weak point; he was at first unfavourable to their claims, 
and objected at an early period to their getting the elective franchise, 
when a measure of that description was in contemplation in 1785. The 
county that he belonged to was violent against them ; and one of his ances- 
tors had lost his life at the period of the civil wars in 1641. But his 
mind relaxed in 1793, and he did not oppose the measure; and prior to 
the close of his life, he became friendly to the great question of Catholic 
Emancipation. Lord Charlemont’s name will live as long as virtue, 
spirit, and patriotism, are esteemed.”’ 


This is only pretty well, for one certainly does not at its close 
obtain a very distinct image of him who is portrayed. ‘The 
painter's pencil is not graphic ; his conceptions are not so distinct 
that a few bold strokes can embody them. The thing is not what 
one would naturally look for from the son of a master- artist. 

As an example of how far the author travels at times beyond the 
era he endeavours to describe and illustrate, and also of his 
extravagant nationality, we quote a passage in which-he assails 
Hume the historian, and impugns his authority. Mr. G. says :— 


“ Hume, when he states that the Irish ‘from the beginning of time 
were buried in profound barbarism and ignorance, and continued (while 
the Western world grew civilized) distinguished by vices alone,’ only 
discovers his prejudices and want of research, and misleads his readers. 
Did he forget that in 1417, at the Council of Constance, when the legate 
of Henry the Fifth of England and of Charles the Sixth of France dis- 
puted the precedency, the prefcrence was allowed tou England, enttre/y on 
account of the anisquity of Ireland? The argument on which the 
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contest was decided was taken from the authority of Albertus Magnus 
and Bartholomzeus, and is in these words: ‘In the division of the world, 
Europe was subdivided into four great kingdoms: 1. That of Rome ; 
2. That of Constantinople; 3. That of Ireland; 4. That of Spain; 
whence it appears that the King of England, being also King of Ireland, 
is one of the most ancient Kings of Europe.’ 

“It appears, therefore, that Ireland had, among other kingdoms of 
Europe, all the weight and dignity of a respectable and free nation long 
before its connexion with England.” 


Absurdities and preposterous claims were not likely to obtain the 
ready credence of the sagacious and temperate Scotchman, however 
magnificent might be the authorities upon which they rest, or im- 
posing their names. 

There are many instructive passages in our author’s narrative of 
the political manceuvres of parties during the rise, decline and fall 
of Irish Independence. ‘Towards the end of the second volume, we 
find that corruption was more barefacedly employed and avowed, 
to accomplish the overthrow of the popular cause, than in countries 
where the rulers have not been accustomed to ride rough-shod, and 
with impunity, nay with approval by the supreme Government, over 
anation than political villany generally exemplifies. The Lord 
Lieutenant Buckingham thus writes to Lord North, on the 8th Sept. 
1780 :— 

“My Lord—Nothing could be more against my inclinations than the 
yielding to solicitations of gentlemen upon the line of peerage ; but with- 
out engagements strongly to recommend several to that mark of his 
Majesty’s favour at the close of the session, it would have been impos- 
sible for me in any sort to have surmounted the various difficulties which 
have lately attended Government. 

“T must therefore request that your Lordship will submit the follow- 
ing names to his Majesty— 

“Sir Robert Deane has uniformly, with four friends, supported his 
Majesty’s measures, and has never suggested a difficulty upon any ocea- 
ston; his property is very considerable. 

‘‘Lord Chief Baron Dennis is recommended by Lord Shannon; but 
exclusive of that consideration, his abilities may be of great use in the 
House of Lords, especially as Lord Annaly has an asthmatic complaint, 
which renders his attendance precarious. He has no family, nor is there 
any probability of his having any; and upon the whole, J should think 
his appointment full as desirable to Government as it may be agreeable 
to himself, 

“ My private wish would certainly influence in favour of Mr. Armar 
Lowry Corry; but his extensive property, his having supported Govern- 
ment, though elected for the county of Tyrone by popular interest, his 
having also induced another gentleman to follow his example, may give 
some claim to his Majesty’s favour. 

“ Mr. Mathew is of a very ancient respectable family, and has upon every 
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occasion supported his Majesty’s Government. His brother-in-law 
through his means was induced to act the same part. 

‘** Mr. Pomeroy was originally recommended by the Duke of Leinster. 
but at a time his Grace was undecided, he engaged, at all events, with 


his brother and his son, to support Government. ‘The Duke of Leinster 
lately renewed the application in his favour. 


*“ Mr. Clements, the son of an old meritorious servant of the Crown, 
has a very considerable fortune, and has, with three friends, supported 
Government, exclusive of his brother, the Deputy Vice-Treasurer. 

“ Mr. Knox, of Dungannon, is a genileman of respectable family, with 
avery large property, and has, with two sons, supported Guvernment, 
He was strongly recommended also by Colonel Burton.” 


The imperial Government evinced some reluctance to granting 
the requests made by the representative of royalty in Ireland, who 
made bargains thus lavishly to accomplish an oppressive and political 
end, which called forth another letter and a shameful confession :— 


“ With respect to the noblemen and gentlemen whose requests have 
not succeeded, I must say that no man can see the inconvenience of 
increasing the number of Peers more forcibly than myself, but the recom- 
mendations of many of those persons submitted to his Majesty for that 
honour, arose from engagements taken up at the press of the moment, to 
secure questions upon which the English Government were very parti- 
cularly anxious. My sentiments cannot but be the same with respect to 
the Privy Council and pensions, and I had not contracted any engage- 
ments of recommendation either to peerage or pension, till difficulties 
arose which necessarily occasioned so much and so forcibly communicated 
anxiety in his Majesty’s Cabinet, that I must have been culpable in 


neglecting any possible means of securing a majority in the House of 
Commons.” 


There were other modes of corruption practised, of which abun- 
dant proofs are furnished in the work before us; such as a regular 
and a large sale of pensions and places ; crimes which are, we fear, 
not confined to Ireland or to the struggles connected with her Inde- 
pendence or her Union to Great Britain. But surely nowhere else 
can we ever find such undisguised admissions by the criminals 
themselves, as we have quoted and referred to. 

The anecdotes connected with Grattan’s career and of himself 
are numerous as will be expected ; but still we have as yet been 
made acquainted with none that possess the force and originality 
of those which attach to Curran’s history. 

Grattan, we learn, was a great admirer of the stage. Private 
theatricals, which, during his day, were fashionable in Ireland, fre- 
quently engaged his histrionic powers as well as his pen. But his 
method of training himself for the business of an orator belongs 
more properly to his celebrity. Referring to the time when he was 
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eating in England his way to the Irish bar, and was residing in the 
Temple, we are told,— 


«Mr. Grattan’s manner at this time was so singular, that at one of the 
Jaces where he resided with his friend Day, the landlady imagined, not 
only that he was an eccentric character, but that he was deranged; and 
she complained to one of his friends that the gentleman used to walk up 
and down in her garden most of the night, speaking to himself; and, 
though alone, he was addressing some one on all occasions by the name 
of ‘Mr. Speaker ;’ that it was not possible he could be in his senses, and 
she begged they would take him away: and that if they did, she would 
furgive him all the rent that was due! A letter that I have received 
from his friend Day, gives a more exact account of his manner of living 
and his occupation at that period.—' We lived in the same chambers in 
the Middle Temple, and took a house in Windsor Forest, commanding a 
beautiful landscape; he delighted in romantic scenery. Between both, 
we lived together three or four years, the happiest period of my life.’ ” 


Again, speaking of Windsor Forest,— 


“He would spend whole moonlight nights rambling and losing himself 
in the thickest plantations. He would sometimes pause and address a 
tree in soliloquy, thus preparing himself early for that assembly which 
he was destined in later life to adorn. One morning he amused us at 
breakfast, with an adventure of the night before, in the forest. In one 
of those midnight rambles he stopped at a gibbet, and commenced apos- 
trophizing the chains in his usual animated strain, when he suddenly felt 
a tap on his shoulder, and on turning about, was accosted by an unknown 
person—How the devil did you get down? To which the rambler calmly 
replied - Sir, I suppose you have an interest in that question!” 


In Ireland there was one locality which at one time engaged 
Grattan’s utmost fondness. ‘This was Celbridge Abbey, once the 
residence of Vanessa, a name inseparable from that of Swift. We 
extract a description of the place as given by our author :— 


“The regard he (Grattan) entertained for its proprietor, (Colonel 
Marlay,) induced him frequently to visit this spot; and his attachment to 
the country, his love of rural scenery, often guided his steps thither, 
where he found his literary recollections revived, and the history of his 
country, associated with the name of Swift whose Irish spirit he used to 
admire, though not his tory principles. These various impressions caused 
him to entertain a great attachment for the Abbey at Celbridge ; its calm 
retirement—its green retreat—its lofty trees—its shady walks—the smooth 
and sloping banks of the Liffey—and, in particular, the Bower of Vanessa 
—seemed to have a peculiar charm, and to inspire him with a sentimental 
patriotism ; it was situated on a small island, formed by a branch of the 
river, below a picturesque narrow bridge, of Irish antiquity, which was 
overhung with ivy, and stretched its lofty arches across the water above 
that secluded spot. A mass of evergreens and laurel, mixed with yew 
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and box-trees, and solemn cypress, shaded the place, and rendered jt 
almost impervious to the rays of the sun; roses, jessamine, and honey- 
suckle, entwined the classic bower, and the green around was covered 
with flowers of all hues. 

The rathe primrose, that forsaken dies ; 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freaked with jet ; 

The glowing violet,— 

The musk rose, and the well-attir'd woodbine,— 

With cowslips wan, that hang the pensive head. 

* This was the favourite spot to which Mr. Grattan loved to retire; 
there he used to read and compose and meditate upon his country’s 
wrongs—thinking upon the spirit of those who were no more, but who 
had left a hallowed influence around, and that undying love of liberty 
‘which was, and is, and is to come.” On the day that Ireland regained 
her freedom, he invoked the name of its ancient inhabitant, and at the 
commencement of his splendid speech he exclaims, ‘ Spirit of Molyneuz! 


Spirit of Swift! your genius has prevailed! Ireland ts now a 
nation !’” 


We have rambled through these volumes to pick out a few of their 
characteristic passages, and shall conclude with something, selected 
upon the same principle ; viz. with portions of some of the letters 
which Grattan wrote when in London. They are not only interesting 
as coming from such an authority, but as containing the recent 
impressions of an ardent study upon subjects that will always engage 
the attention. 

The Houses of Parliament naturally attracted Grattan, into 


which he sometimes obtained admission. Writing in 1768 he 
says,— 


“T was present at one debate before the execution of the order. It 
arose on an address to be presented to his Majesty, expressing the satis- 
faction of Parliament at the measures taken to suppress the recent tumults, 
and promising the succour of Parliament to all such measures as might 
further be found necessary. The intent and tendency of this was to get 
Parliament tu approve of the present Administration, and to promise to 
support it. The Opposition spoke against the Address, but did not vote; 
so that it passed without a negative. Lord North, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, a man versed in state mystery and learned in finances, spoke 
in defence of the Court, in a manner impetuous, not rapid ; full of cant, 
not melody ; and deserved the eulogium of a fervent speaker, not a great 
one. Grenville, on the part of the Opposition, was peevish and wrangling, 
and provoked those whom he could not defeat. 

*‘ Burke, the only orator I have yet heard in the House of Commons 
here, (and this character arises from his matter, not his delivery,) was 
ingenious, vratorical, undaunted; he treated the Ministry with high 
contempt, and displayed with most animated derision their schemes and 
purposes.” 
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Here is another of his epistolary communications :— 


“ My Dear Broome—From a person living in the metropolis of the 
world, you may expect some news, some politics that may interest you, 
some facts that may amuse you. Alas! how much must I disappoint all 
these expectations. Unconnected with the great world, I learn no poli- 
tical intrigues ; and unconcerned in the matter-of-fact world I attend to 
none of its momentous incidents. Excluded from the House of Commons, 
] want even my usual resort of amusements ; and weary of the repetition 
of bad plays, ] am thrown into the wanderer’s last resort, the arms of a 
coffee-house, where I meet few acquaintances—no friends. I leave 
London in a few days, tu retire to a pretty situation in Windsor. I need 
not tell you how I wish your partnership in my destined hermitage. It 
is not pure friendship, it is interested selfishness in part, that dictates my 
passion ; for you have an uncontrolled influence over me, banishing every 
gloomy suggestion, and reconciling me even to myself. 

“I have heard too little of the capital speakers to characterize them 
to you; having gained admission one or two days, we have been excluded 
since. 

“Burke is unquestionably the first orator among the Commons of 
England; boundless in knowledge, instantaneous in his apprehensions, 
and abundant in his language. He speaks with profound attention and 
acknowledged superiority, notwithstanding the want of energy, the want 
of grace, and the want of elegance in his manner. 

“ The other speakers whom I have heard do not deserve relation ; they 
sink down to the lumber of our house, only that they are not so deficient 
in language nor so entirely overrun with vulgarity.” 


When the remainder of the Memoirs appear, we hope to be 
enabled to present some more striking illustrations of the Orator’s 
character and genius ; for as yet we have seen little or nothing in 
the work that can modify or alter the estimate of him which has 
been generally formed, and which may be consulted in every popular 
biographical collection. 





Art. XI.—La Lampe de Fer. Par Micnuet Masson, 2 vols. 12mo. 
Bruxelles: Meline. 


Times have strangely changed since 

Inclitus Albertus, doctissimus atque disertus, 

Quadrivium docuit et totum scibile scivit; 
and scholars, like knight-errants, were ready to do battle with every 
comer de omni scibili, et quolibet ente. But the knowledge of 
these days is the knowledge of things, and not of words ; the slowly 
ripening fruit of laborious observation—not the easy produce of a 
dexterous and fantastic logic. The most flexible and capacious 
genius would find the longest life too brief to span it. It is, indeed, 
this great increase of information on all subjects and in all classes— 
the many things which in this day it is necessary to know—the 
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many of which one is ashamed to be entirely ignorant—the variety 
of acquirements necessary to a liberal education—which render the 
task of instruction every day more complicated and difficult. We 
are no longer at liberty to regard the first years of childhood ag a 
period of preparatory training, in which we desire to instil habits 
rather than ideas: on the contrary, intelligence and instruction 
must appear on the horizon together. Hitherto, sixteen of the 
most precious years of life have been devoted to graceful antiquarian 
pursuits—to the study of the ancient mind in the beautiful lan- 
guages which embalm it, but with far greater reference to the 
language than the mind. The great art of education was to employ 
the intellect usefully on what was comparatively useless, and to 
administer instruction less as a source of ideas, than an exercise of 
faculties. To bea scholar was fame; and to be imbued, not so 
much with the spirit of the writings of antiquity, as with a fine and 
subtle sense of the graces of their style—to be filled with a con- 
templative admiration of their genius—to be as nearly as possible 
an index to the volumes of antiquity, and their echo,—this was to 
be a scholar. But those unfading garlands, wreathed from the 
choicest flowers of the philosophy and poetry of old, which festooned 
so gracefully around modern intellect, covering its bare places, and 
shedding their perfume into its deepest chasms, were fetters (and 
strong ones, too), flowery and fragrant though they were. While 
they seemed like light and graceful ornaments, to lay in boundless 
beauty on its surface, they effectually restrained that natural and 
unimpeded action essential to the development of its strength. It 
has required a long effort, and a powerful one, to release it from this 
brilliant thraldom. 

In philosophy as in literature, in science as in art, there was for 
many an age the same superstitious reverence for the past, the 
same reverted and adoring glance. But, by degrees, the intellect 
became agitated with new desires—the present business of mankind 
became the proper object of their knowledge—the craving of their 
wants summoned science to its aid—and science, becoming practical, 
found itself in communication with every man, stimulated every 
man, and teaching him that the future would be the scene of his 
triumph and his power, gradually weaned him in all things from 
his exclusive veneration for antiquity. 

Society was for a long while, in its intellectual progress, like a 
traveller, who, fixing his eye on the point of his departure, keeps 
steadily in view all its features while he can—reproduces in his 
imagination such as he can no longer see—and has neither concern 
nor attention for the objects which surround him, save as by some 
accidental resemblance they recal the objects he has left. The 
pure, clear landscape of the present, with its broad masses of ferti- 
lity, its virgin soil, that asked but the slightest tillage, was con- 
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temned as an unfruitful waste; while the future seemed but as the 
prolongation of the desart which the exile must pass in his eternal 
pilgrimage from home. But the scene has changed,—our long 
vigil at the tomb of antiquity is broken,—and for ever! The 
spirit song of the past stil] floats melodiously around us; but our 
ears are filled with a louder and nearer strain—the Pean of an 
enfranchised intellect. We look rarely and furtively at the past, 
for the prejudice of the age is against authority. Our respect is 
no longer a superstition, but a sentiment—no longer a subsidy, but 
“a benevolence.” It is questionable if the very fame of the giants 
of antiquity will not diminish, now that it no longer concerns the 
reputation of the living to uphold the reputation of the dead. 
Besides, the value of fame is, doubtless, like all other commodities, 
affected by the supply, and every age accumulates the stock of 
reputation in the market. One thing is very certain—that the 
necessity for a familiarity with them is rapidly decreasing. A few 
years ago, some outward and visible classical knowledge was as 
indispensable to an accomplished gentleman as his tie or his sword, 
—it was a thing to be worn and used. Men have blown out their 
brains for a much less persecution than a certain young gentleman 
suffered for making a false quantity in a quotation. Whoever has 
read the Rolliad, will wonder that he survived it. In those days, 
illustrations from ancient history were gravely uttered and heard ; 
Thucydides and Tacitus, Demosthenes and Cicero, had a prescrip- 
tive right to be heard by proxy in the senate. ‘Trite quotations and 
profound bows, small scholarship and elaborate civility, were the 
bearing and the breeding of the age ; and it would be difficult to 
decide which would have been most calamitous to a gentleman, an 
unclassical memory or an inflexible spine. But in these days it is 
as dangerous to be in the slightest degree scholastic as civil, for the 
one would be proclaimed pedantic—the other vulgar ; and a man 
who should quote Cicero to you in argument, would be as insup- 
portable as that one who should offer you his umbrella in a shower. 

A short time since, a member of the House of Commons was 
outrageously laughed at for talking of ‘‘ that illustrious Roman 
general, Scipio ;”’ and the farther he went on in his illustration, the 
louder the House waxed in its cachinnation. Fifty years ago, the 
‘illustrious Roman general” would have marched through the 
House with great applause. It is, perhaps, the first time that 
Scipio was ever laughed at ;—but what can you expect from men 
whose fathers left off shoe buckles ? 

History has been called an old almanack ; and all respect for anti- 
quity within these twenty years so much enfeebled, that we very much 
question whether a certain celebrated Northern critic, now, we 
believe, a Scotch judge, would at this hour be so much shocked at 
the answer of a foreigner, who, upon being asked how he liked 
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Oxford, replied, “‘ Oh, very much ; but what a pity it is that they 
don’t white-wash the walls.” 

To the old reverence for the past has succeeded an indifference 
almost amounting to contempt. Assuredly this is an excess in an 
opposite direction, and a bad and mischievous excess. It must, 
however, be acknowledged that at any cost it is a great point gained 
to be enabled to give up our minds, unfettered and unbiassed, to the 
investigations of philosophy and science, the interpretation of nature, 
and the magnificent application of the results of these researches to 
the increase of the power and dignity of man. How noble a 
destiny to be, from the first glimmering of our reason, brought into 
contact with that active and productive knowledge, which is every- 
where scattering its riches over the surface of society—to be no 
longer immured in a narrow space, splendidly adorned with the 
remnants of antiquity, but where our voices could awaken no echoes 
save of the past, and our minds acquire no more than a conjectured 
knowledge of the present—to receive the revelation, not of other 
men’s minds, but of nature—to possess the key of her oracles—to 
listen to the wisdom she teaches—and boldly to follow whitherso- 
ever she vouchsafes to lead ! 

But of all men or classes of men, who have lost their respect for 
the past, and trust entirely to the resources of the present age, are 
the tribe of French /ittérateurs. They would sooner desecrate the 
tombs of the ancients by throwing mud and weeds upon them, than 
borrow even as much asa single line from one of their epitaphs. 
And hence are they now the most original in thought and style, of 
any school of literature under heaven. 

To this school belongs Michel Masson, the author of the work 
the name of which stands at the head of this article. All France, 
and indeed all Europe, have heard of the literary association formed 
between Michel Masson and Raymond Bruker, and bearing the 
appellation of Michel Raymond; and every man, who pretends to 
know anything about French literature, has read the novel entitled 
Les Intimes. One of the authors of that novel is the writer of the 
book of tales which bears the singular denomination of the Lampe 
de Fer, or “ The Iron Lamp.” This name is bestowed upon the 
work, in consequence of the author having purchased an old iron 
lamp at a public sale, and written, Demosthenes-like, his present 
volumes by the light of the newly acquired property. We know not 
whether the tales ‘‘ smell of the oil,” like the lucubrations of the 
Grecian orator; but this we can answer for, that the style of the 
author runs as smoothly as that very necessary article of household 
economy. 

The principal paper, in the collection that bears the singular title 
of the Lampe de Fer, is La Voix du Sang ; and it is to this tale 
—a tale written with an iron pen—that we purpose to call the 
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especial attention of our readers. The following is a detailed sketch 
of this interesting production. 

Jacques and Elisabeth Raimbault had been married for some 
years, without witnessing the birth of an heir to their vast posses- 
sions. Jacques was the proprietor of one of the largest manufac- 
tories in the great city of Lyons, and it was his opportune marriage 
with Elizabeth, and the possession of her wealth, that reinstated 
his falling fortunes in the moment of a terrible commercial crisis. 
Elizabeth had in early youth been attached to the Viscount Adrian 
de Lestrelles ; and her passion was returned with reciprocal ardour 
by the young nobleman. But the will of an old uncle opposed their 
union, and de Lestrelles was carried by his father to Paris. Eliza- 
beth became the wife of Jacques Raimbault ; and although the fires 
of love in her heart had long been quenched by the dews of disap- 

ointment, she still treated her husband with that reverence and 
respectful kindness which he had a right to claim at her hands. 
In the course of time the Viscount de Lestrelles also married ; and 
during a temporary absence which commercial enterprises entailed 
upon Jacques Raimbault, the following scenes took place :— 


“He was there before her—Adrian de Lestrelles! 

« About to undertake a long journey with his wife, he was not able to 
resist the force of his inclination to pay a farewell visit to Elizabeth as he 
passed through Lyons; and Elizabeth was alone in the house when the 
Viscount and his spouse arrived. In obedience to the wishes of Henriette, 
the Viscount determined upon staying at the manufacturer’s abode until 
the return of that gentleman himself; and a few days glided away in the 
most perfect intimacy. Elizabeth experienced the sorrowful satisfaction 
of perceiving that Henriette had not presumed too much upon the pressing 
terms of her letter. 

“One evening, when Adrian and Elizabeth were alone together, he 
ventured to say, ‘ Elizabeth, are you happy !’ 

“ This sudden interrogation found her without defence against the pro- 
found sigh which her bosom was compelled to give vent to. Henriette’s 
husband then understood all that the wife of Jacques Raimbault had 
suffered since their separation. 

‘‘There are hours in the life of man when all moral force abandons 
him and delivers him up to the operation of his weakness; and that hour 
had now arrived to influence the destinies of Elizabeth. Alone with 
Adrian—already predisposed to the most tender emotions —attracted by a 
species of charm against which it was useless to combat—she, who had 
manifested so much courage in the trying moments of misfortune, was 
not proof against a reminiscence! The purest of the daughters of Eve 
succumbed, like her mother, and thenceforth existed like those angels who 
ae the earth to court the daughters of men, with a stain upon her 
8Oul! 

“ Nine months afterwards Eugenius-Augustus was born | 

“ Jacques Raimbault, deceived—but happy, bestowed upon the boy the 
compound name of the ship which had brought him back from the West 
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Indies, in order that the child might remember in after years that episode 
in his supposed fa.her’s life which appeared to him the most cloudless 
period of his existence. 

«Five years after the birth of Eugenius-Augustus, a mysterious mes- 
senger delivered the following letter to Elizabeth :— 

«The bad state of my wife’s health compels me to depart for Italy. I 
shall not write to you any more—but I shall never forget you! Love 
our child. and burn my letters: for your own sake and mine, hesitate not 
to burn them, I implore you.’ 

«« *« Burn his letters!’ cried Elizabeth with horror and alarm. ‘J have 
none! And if he have really written any, who can have received them!’ 

‘The sudden shock of so terrible a cunviction as that which now passed 
through her brain, entailed upon her a grievous malady which retained 
her to her couch for upwards of three months. As soon as she had par- 
tially recovered from this dreadful attack of sickness, she chanced to gaze 
upon herself in the looking-glass ; but she recoiled from the mirror in 
horror. 

‘* Her hair had turned white !” 


The fatal effects of a crime in her youth were thus visited upon 
the head of the unhappy mother; and less fortunate than he, for 
whom were written the lines— 

«My hair is grey, but not with years ;—- 
Nor grew it white, 
In a single night, 
As men’s have grown through sudden fears ;” 

she had not even the consolation of innocence to solace the hours of 
her solitude. Sorrow is the deadly enemy of youth, beauty, and 
health ; but when that secret woe arises from our own vices, how 
bitter is the pang! 

By a stratagem practised upon Nicholas Touchet, the foreman 
of Jacques Raimbault, during the temporary absence of the family 
from Lyons, the Viscount de Lestrelles became possessed of the 
portrait of Eugenius-Augustus. [For a short time, however, we 
must leave the nobleman to the melancholy pleasure which he 
enjoyed in contemplating the picture of his son, and call the reader’s 
attention toa scene which cannot be perused without feelings of 
the deepest interest :— 


“ Jacques Raimbault was alone in his private study. All his past life 
was pictured tu his imagination like the transitory groups and scenery of 
a phantasmagorian show. At one momenta smile of satisfaction curled 
his lip; and then a painful reminiscence caused his brows to contract, 
while his fists were clenched, and a deep—deep sigh emanated from the 
recesses of his bosom. What was the subject of his meditation ? 

‘Did he ponder on his captivity of seventeen years? He had been 
well repaid by twenty of prosperity! On the curse of his mother? She 
pardoned him ere she died! On his father deprived of his reasoning 
faculties? God had restored to that revered parent the gift of memory, 
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in order that he might call down upon the head of the son who had saved 
the name of his house from infamy, the blessing and protection of his 
Maker! And was not Jacques Raimbault himself beloved by Eugenius- 
Augustus? Might he not think himself the happiest of husbands? Had 
Elizabeth once ceased to manifest herself the same docile, quiet, attentive 
creature she ever had been from the day of their nuptials? And if in the 
passed life of Madame Raimbault, there were a fault—a flagrant, a glaring 
fault—was not that fault, though ever present to her memory, banished 
from his own? Oh! no—he would not answer in the affirmative to all 
these questions ? 

“ Suddenly awakening from his reverie, he rang the bell violently. 

«Light a fire in this room,’ said he to the domestic who replied to the 
summons. 

« As soon as his orders were obeyed, he desired the servant to leave the 
room, saying at the same time, ‘ Remember, I am not at home to a soul ;’ 
and he drew the bolt of the door which communicated with the factories. 

“ «Now then,’ said he, gazing intently upon the flames, which already 
burnt high and brightly i in the grate, ‘ all shall now perish there—testi- 
mony and reminiscence—substance and shadow—proof and its contingent 
pangs !’ 

“ Having said these words, he opened the drawer of his writing-table, 
plunged his hand into a secret coffer, and drew therefrom a small box 
carefully sealed. He then seated himself before the fire once more. 

“ This box, small though it were, seemed to weigh heavily in the hands 
of Jacques Raimbault, for he trembled as he lifted it; and with an effort 
of unconquerable aversion he placed it upon the table before him. And 
then he reflected again and deeply before he pressed the spring which 
raised the lid ; and he experienced a moment of uncertainty how to act ; 
but as he hesitated thus, his eyes suddenly encountered the counterpart of 
the portrait of which the stranger had succeeded in securing the posses- 
sion; and he hesitated no longer. 

“ «Wherefore should I renew all her sorrows?’ said he within himself: 
‘ why should I preserve the proofs of that which I have forgiven, between 
myself and my God, so long ago? Yes—I have said rightly: the flames 
—the flames must devour all that !’ 

“And by a movement almost mechanical, he pressed the spring, and 
the lid of the box flew open. So great was the violence with which he 
touched the spring, that several letters fell upon the floor. At that mo- 
ment a lamentable cry echoed through the study. Jacques Raimbault, a 
prey to sudden surprise and astonishment, turned precipitately round, and 
perceived Elizabeth, with her forehead against his chair, and her knees 
upon the carpet, praying for forgiveness with joined hands. 

“* You know all!’ said she, in an accent of despair which no one can 
describe. 

“ He fell back in his seat, murmuring. ‘ Yes, Elizabeth—] know all!’ 

“ «And you have not sacrificed my life to your rage !’ cried she, shud- 
dering visibly, and none her eyes upon the half-open letters that lay 
strewed before her, 

“* Your life !’ ejaculated Jacques Raimbault ; * yes! I was anxious to 
take your life—to kill—to slay you ;—and long. did I hesitate whether [ 
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should assassinate you as you slept in my arms, or nct! But,’ he con- 
tinued angrily, after a moment’s pause, ‘ wherefore did you intrude upon 
my privacy? I ordered the servant to say that I was visible to no one, 
and I did not kuow you were curious, Elizabeth. And thus to espy my 
actions, Madam !’ he added furiously : ‘ are you then jealous? and as he 
spoke, his teeth were ground together fearfully, but the cause of this 
emotion was a wish to stifle the sobs that almost burst his bosom. 

“ Elizabeth raised her head towards him. At the aspect of that pale 
but lovely countenance all bathed in tears, the old manufacturer was 
ashamed of his excitement; and taking the hands of Elizabeth, he pressed 
them convulsively. 

‘* «7 did not think,’ said he, ‘ that after having so much courage—after 
having suffered so deeply, and nearly forgotten everything—yes, Madam, 
nearly forgotten all,—I did not think, 1 say, that a day would arrive, 
when, furious and deaf to the whisperings of reason, I should feel the 
slightest animosity towards you in your presence, But, I repeat, Eliza- 
beth—I repeat my question :—Wherefore did you come hither at this 
moment? Another instant, and all would have been burnt—and no 
proof would have remained—and 1 could have said to myself, it is a hor- 
rible dream under which J have been labouring—Eugenius-Augustus is 
my own sun—and Elizabeth is not guilty! But,’ he added, rising, * those 
accursed letters are still there. Yes—there they are—and it is his 
writing, is it not? But wherefore should J ask you that question? Your 
paleness is a reply to my worst suspicions.’ 

‘‘ As he spoke, he walked rapidly up and down the room treading with 
violence upon the accusing letters. 

** Elizabeth remained in an attiiude of the most humble supplication, 
following, with a timid look, the combat which Jacques maintained with 
his violent emotions,—emotions, over which he could not always triumph. 
At length he stopped opposite his wife, gazed upon her with pity, and 
extending his arms towards her, exclaimed, ‘ You have suffered much and 
deeply, Elizabeth, for the last eighteen years. But, believe me, my 
griefs have not been less poignant than your own ; and do not think that 
I have easily overcome my sorrow.’ 

“*Ah! Monsieur, answered Elizabeth,‘ my remorse has not been 
sufficient to avenge you; for you are more than a man, and it requires 
something of an exalted kind of penitence, when a God is offended.’ 

“ * Rise, rise,’ said Jacques Raimbault; ‘be more calm, and do not 
remain upon your knees at my feet. I have need of all my courage, Eliza- 
beth, to support this explanation—an explanation that does harm to us 
both, and which is nevertheless necessary ; for J must also justify myself.’ 

** You!’ cried Elizabeth. 

“* Doubtless |’ exclaimed Jacques. ‘Has not my silence appeared to 
you a species of cowardice? Do you not look upon me as a low-minded 
and despicable being? Inafew moments I shall probably appear less 
contemptible in your eyes? But, in the first place, let us throw these 
unfortunate papers into the fire—those papers to which I am indebted for 
my acquaintance with this lamentable affair, and at a time when I could 
not punish the author of my shame—for he is dead, the wretch—he 1s 
dead. Were he alive, you would be a widow, Madam!’ 
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«An involuntary shudder seized upon the frame of Elizabeth, and, 
though pale already, she turned paler still, exclaiming at the same time, 
‘Dead! is he dead? Oh! heaven has not been just—Providence is not 
impartial—it was I who should have died !’ 

« And, as she uttered these words, she again fell upon her knees, from 
which she had partially risen, and concealed her face in her hands. 

«* You weep for him, Elizabeth—you weep for him!’ exclaimed 
Jacques Raimbault. ‘ But to betray me, you must indeed have loved 
that man deeply. And you dtd love him! But what fatal influence did 
he exercise over you, thateven a reminiscence should now cause you such 
deep regret— now—at a moment when J am standing in your presence, 
and when I assure you that | know all and that I pardon you? O God 
—I did not think I was so wretched—so totally forgotten by you! Tell 
me—Oh! tell me wherefore you regret him still ?’ 

“*T only deplore my fault, Jacques,’ answered Elizabeth: ‘it is not 
for him that 1 weep—it is for my own shame. My past conduct has 
doubtless given you a right to blame my tears; but however lowly I may 
have fallen in your esteem, I am anxious of proving to you that all good 
sentiments are not extinguished within me. Is it the news of Ats decease 
that has turned my hair white and planted wrinkles upon my brow ? Was 
it a regret for his loss that in one day imprinted on my cheek the traces of 
premature old age? Oh! I have been guilty—very guilty ; but if there 
be on earth and in heaven a germ of pity for the most sincere repentance, 
I may claim the benefit of it with safety; for my punishment has been 
long! It has now lasted eighteen years !’ 

“ Jacques Raimbault was softened by these observations; and he could 
not prevent himself from saying, ‘ Alas, poor creature! dry your tears 
and rise from that suppliant posture !’ 

** He aided his wife to raise herself from the floor, and conducted her 
towards the arm-chair which he had just left. She fell into it like an 
inanimate object—a dead weight. 

“While Elizabeth, with one arm reclining upon the table, and her 
eyes concealed in her hands, underwent the mental torture of the damned, 
her husband stooped down and picked up the letters which were scattered 
about the floor. Having accomplished this portion of his task, he threw 
them into the fire; and as they separated and fell apart, one from another, 
he collected them together with the shovel, and heaped pieces of the burn- 
ing logs upon them. The flames rose thickly and whitish in hue—and 
— sickly glare fell upon the pale and wan features of Madame de Raim- 

ault.” 


The scene which we have just extracted and translated from the 
book under notice, is one of the finest we ever remember to have 
perused. There is a vein of deep and soul-reaching pathos, which, 
added to the absorbing interest that pervades the dialogue, forms an 
episode that appeals to the inmost recesses of the human heart, 
Jacques Raimbault is a fine character—a noble fellow, who does not 
forget that the prosperity of his house was saved by the fortunes of 
his wife, and who can make meet allowances for the faults of one 
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whose only crime was loving too well. And who dare blame the 
female that, in a similar situation, succumbs to the force of so strong 
and fervent a love? Human nature could not have done otherwise 
than did Elizabeth Raimbault. The vituperation of the incensed 
moralist must necessarily fall upon the Viscount de Lestrelles. 

But to continue our sketch. This good—this excellent man, 
Jacques Raimbault, falls in a duel by the hand of the Viscount, who 
thus relates the particulars of that melancholy event to a friend with 
whom he maintains a constant correspondence :— 


‘‘Scarcely had I mentioned my name in the diligence office, whena 
man who stood near me gave so sudden a start, that he ran violently 
against me, and I could not help observing, ‘Pray take care, Sir,—you 
have trodden upon my foot.’ 

“ He apologised; but as he spoke, his eyes were fixed upon me ina 
manner which annoyed me. Ina few minutes 1 tvok my receipt for my 
place in the diligence and returned to the hotel at which I was staying. 

““Scarcely had I entered my own room, when some one knocked 
violently atthe door. I opened it—and the individual, who had trodden 
upon my foot, presented himself before me. 

‘‘*] beg your pardon, Sir,’ said he; ‘but I believe that the Viscount 
de Lestelles resides here.’ 

“ At sight of this man, I experienced so terrible an emotion for whichI 
could not account, that I replied in an angry tone which I did not attempt 
to conceal, ‘ You know that | am the Viscount de Lestelles, since you ere 
now saw me inscribe my name at the diligence office.’ 

““« You will probably excuse me,’ said the man, closing the door which 
] had left half open; ‘but I require some information as to who you 
are.’ 

«What is the meaning of this intrusion?’ cried J, rising from my 
chair, and fixing my eyes attentively upon those of the stranger who did 
not, however, seem inclined to leave me. 

“«You are at least a scion of the family of de Lestrelles ?’ said my 
strange interrogator. 

“«My father returned to France in 1803, Sir,’ was my immediate 
reply. 

“The cheeks of this strange individual became suddenly of a deep red, 
and his brows contracted. 

“* And you resided at Arles in 1804?’ he continued. 

“*] did: but wherefore these questions?’ said I. 

“*And in 1816 you were wounded in Paris in a duel?’ added the 
stranger. 

‘As he spoke, his voice gradually became more and more tremulous, 
and his features betrayed the most powerful inward emotions. I do not 
hesitate to confess that I felt exceedingly uncomfortable in the presence of 
that stranger with his particularities of date. 

*** But whence did you obtain all this information ? said I. 

“* What! Did you not fight with your wife’s lover in Paris? The 
daily newspapers made mention of the affair.’ 
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«] answered as I ought to this impertinent query. 

«« The most amusing portion of the whole transactions,’ continued my 
implacable interlocutor, *‘ was that the journals represented you to have 
been killed in the combat. Just as if it were ever the case that the 
offended man was the one who fell! Your-wound was already more than 
enough, in all conscience: but a cuckold husband is a ridiculous being— 
is he not, M. de Lestrelles ?” 

« As the individual, who thus addressed me, spoke in a tone of the most 
vexatious irony, [ exclaimed with violence, being unable to restrain my 
anger,‘ Depart, Sir—depart! Leave my room immediately !’ 

“ He threw himself into an arm-chair and continued, still maintaining 
the same ironical tone and keeping his eyes constantly fixed upon me. 

««Oh! you may say what you chouse, my lord Viscount ; but in spite 
of your titles and your noble education, you are also a husband whom all 
people laugh at. It is hard to be compelled to hear a man tell you this, 
especially since you dare not deny the truth of the imputation.’ 

«*There is one alternative left, however,’ I exclaimed in a frenzy of 
passion; ‘and that is the power of chastising the impertinent fellow who 
dares remind me of my domestic misfortunes.’ 

“] was about to seize and thrust him out of the room, when he stupi- 
fied me, as it were, with these words:—‘ My name is Jacques Raimbault, 
Monsieur de Lestrelles !’ 

“ At the bare mention of that name, a film passed over my eyes—my 
brain whirled—and I was obliged to clench my fists and grind my teeth 
to restrain my anger. 

“* Parbleu !’ cried Jacques Raimbault ; ‘this encounter is a strange 
cne, you yourself must confess. Fortunate was it for me that I this day 
repaired to the diligence office; for without that happy inspiration, I 
should not have known that M. de Lestrelles had done us the honour of 
visiting the city of Lyons. Doubtless, he is now come, as in days of yore, 
to seek in the abode of some honest citizen meet consolation for his pri- 
vate misfortunes in his own noble household. Have you been long with 
us, my lord? Shall you carry away with you some glorious souvenir of 
anew conquest? Tell me, pr’ythee, who is the faithless wife whom you 
intend to add to your long list? Do not thus cast down your eyes—but 
reply to my questions: you may at least confide thus far in jthe husband 
of your old friend !” 

‘He might have spoken much more to the same purpose ; for I scarcely 
heard anything that he said. But as it was necessary to meet the matter 
with the courage of a man, I replied boldly, ‘1 think I understand you, 
M. Raimbault. Doubtless you have heard of my affection in early youth 
for Mademoiselle de Nanteuil, when she resided in the town of Ailes: but 
you do not seem to remember that that love was a sentiment which 
existed twenty-four years ago, and that the most particular husband in 
the world cannot take umbrage at a passion which began before even he 
himself was acquainted with the object. Your jealousy need not be 
alarmed : there is a term to all things.’ 

‘*‘ He suffered me to finish my observations ; and when I had concluded 
he resumed his own discourse, affecting that same kind of calmness which 
I had so vainly endeavoured to assume. 
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“* Yes, twenty-four years ago,’ said he, * you acted like an honest man- 
for at that period, not being able to obtain the hand of her whom you 
loved, you performed a nuble part, and tore yourself from her presence, 
But since that period ?’ 

**«T will admit then,’ said 1; ‘I have visited Lyons in the society of 
Madame Lestrelles.’ 

“* Yes, with your wife, whose infamous conduct was no secret to you. 
But you were man enough to seek to avenge the wrongs which her lover 
had done you,’ retorted Jacques Raimbault. 

“* ] know not what reports may have been circulated to my prejudice,’ 
was my answer; ‘but you must remember that there are false rumours 
which we must learn to mistrust. Calumny attaches itself to the most 
immaculate ; and if any one here told you—’ 

«It is you yourself who have told me all!’ cried he, dashing his fist 
upon the table. 

*<¢J7 |’ T exclaimed : ‘ and this is the first time that I had the honour of 
meeting you.’ 

“¢ And your letters, my lord of Lestrelles !’ ejaculated Reaimbault in a 
voice of thunder,—‘ your letters to Elizabeth, which only yesterday I held 
in my hands, and which J unfortunately burnt; for had I not thus disposed 


of them, I would hurl them in your face.’ 
* 


* * * * + 


««« Witnesses—seconds !’ repeated M. Raimbault, with a smile of the 
most withering contempt: ‘ you cannot think of such a thing! What 
shall we tell those seconds relative to the origin of our quarrel? We must 
at least give them some excuse for our hostile proceedings, and I for one, 
sir, do not choose to lie: Neither will 1 suffer them to be made ac- 
quainted with the truth. God alone shall decide between us,—we will 
have no other witness.’ 

“« Be it as you say,’ I returned ; and as I was about to open the door, 
he stopped me. 

**¢ Have you writing materials?’ said he. 1 supplied him with pen, 
ink, and paper, and he seated himself at the table. Having written a 
few lines on a morsel of paper, he rose once more, and thrust the scrap 
into his pocket : we then departed together. 

‘‘ Having walked for about half an hour, we reached the summit of a 
high hill, which is called, I believe, the cemetery of Saint Justus. 

«¢ Let us stop here,’ said Jacques Raimbault; ‘ it is on this hill that we 
will decide our deadly quarrel.’ 

“The air had calmed my mind and cooled the fervour of my blood. 
Alone with that man, | forgot for a while the violence of his conduct, 
and I felt myself, in his presence, a miserable being who had deeply 
wronged him. 

«+ You will not content yourself,’ said J, ‘with my perpetual exile, 
nor with my eternal silence. Well, then—kill me: for I will not add to 
all my other wrongs against you, the crime of having menaced your 
life.’ 

“* Must I supply you with courage to pass through this ordeal ?’ ex- 
claimed Jacques Raimbault. 

“T saw that he was about to inflict a blow upon me; and! no longer 
hesitated what step to take. 
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«The arms were charged—we measured the ground, and took our 
proper situations. He desired me to advance towards him; while he ap- 
roached me. He it also was who gave the word to fire—the two balls 
whistled through the air at the same moment—that of Jacques Raimhault 
passed under my right ear—and mine penetrated his breast ! 
« He had only time to give me the paper, on which he had written a 
few words, ere he was no more.” 


The establishment was sold at the death of Jacques Raimbault, 
and Madame Raimbault retired with Eugenius- Augustus to a house 
in the neighbourhood of Lyons. Oneday Elizabeth informed her son 
that an old friend of her youth, a Viscount de Lestrelles, a widower, 
and who was accompanied by his daughter, was coming to reside in 
the same vicinity. Luigina, the Viscount’s daughter, was a lovely 
and amiable creature, and, as the reader may suppose, her charms 
soon made a deep impression upon the heart of the young man. 

Nicholas ‘Touchet, the late foreman in the factory, resided with 
Madame Raimbault and her son, and acted in the capacity of guar- 
dian to the young man. A circumstance, which came to the 
knowledge of Nicholas, and which he deemed it necessary to com- 
municate to Eugenius, seemed to portend at this period material 
changes in the destinies of the principal actors upon the stage of the 
novel. Madame Raimbault had been solicited in marriage by the 
Viscount de Lestrelles ; but Kugenius-Augustus, attributing the 
conduct of the nobleman to a selfish desire to make himself master 
of his mother’s fortune, strenuously opposed the match. Nicholas 
‘Touchet however discovered Madame Raimbault, at a late hour in 
the night, in close conversation with the Viscount at Ais own 
house ; and the afflicted son soon ascertained that his mother paid 
the Viscount a similar visit every evening. The marriage was 
therefore assented to, and great preparations were made for its 
celebration. 

And now comes the denouement which bestows its title upon the 
tale. Luigina innocently alludes, in the course of conversation, to 
a portrait which her father frequently contemplates ; and Nicho- 
las Touchet, whose curiosity is excited, obtains a view of the 
object of the Viscount’s meditations. To his astonishment he re- 
cognizes it to be the one which the stranger obtained from him by 
stratagem a short time previously. A suspicion is excited in his 
mind, and in the process of a short time that suspicion ripens into 
conviction. ‘The voice of blood calls from the tomb ; and a species 
of instinct—of presentiment—or supernal whispering, we know not 
how to denominate the mystic warning, puts Eugenius-Augustus in 
possession of the terrible truth that the Viscount was the assassin 
of his father! The following touching scene, between Eugenius 
and his mother, must not be passed over in silence :— 
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‘««Ts it adream ?? demanded Elizabeth in a melancholy tone of voice, 

*** No, my dear mother,” was the reply. ‘I tell you that in a few 
minutes the police will know all; and Nicholas Touchet will soon return 
to inform us that the villain is arrested.’ 

*** Who ?’ asked Elizabeth, her brain almost wandering : ‘ the Viscount 
de Lestrelles >’ 

«“* The same,’ replied Eugenius. ‘Can I leave a crime of so deep a 
die unpunished? Was I not compelled todeliver him into the hands of 
justice ?” 

“Elizabeth gazed upon her son for a moment, with feelings of the most 
unutterable despair, and ejaculated, ‘ No—no—it is impossible! I am 
dreaming! He cannot be a murderer—nor you his accuser! God 
would not allow such a complication of misery to fall on the head of your 
unhappy mother. You have not denounced him—tell me that you have 
not denounced him !’ 

‘«* And wherefure should I spare him who did not spare my father ?° 

“* Why—wherefore,—you ask me why!’ cried Elizabeth, who felt 
that her reason was about to abandon her. 

“* Yes—why!’ repeated Eugenius-Augustus, alarmed at the despair 
and horror which were depicted upon the counterance of his mother. 

“Her eyes were haggard—her mouth was livid—her whole frame 
trembled with the most unutterable horror—and she gazed upon her 
son with fear and dread. He extended his hand towards her; but she 
repulsed it violently, ran to the window, opened the casement with preci- 
pitation, and exclaimed, ‘ Nothing remains for me but to die!’ 

** Eugenius-Augustus held her back by her clothes. 

* « You are mad, dear mother,’ cried he. * O God, what has that man 
done that, covered with the blood of my father, you will still sacrifice your 
life for him! Mother—dear mother—answer me! _ I am vour son—your 
only son, who speaks to you. I am not guilty—I am not the assassin,— 
I am only desirous to punish the assassin !’ 

“She gazed upon him with a fixed and vacant stare, and slowly suf- 
fered the following words to fall from her lips :—*‘ I was sure that the 
justice of heaven would one day overtake me—and that God would sooner 
or later punish the woman who deceived a good man; but I never ex- 
pected to see a son drag to the scaffold his own father !' 

“* My father—he—that man!’ cried Eugenius- Augustus. 

“ «He himself,’ coldly replied his mother. 

** Ah!’ said the young man, throwing himself upon his knees, ‘ par- 
don me my birth, Jacques Raimbault—for I was worthy to have been 

our son !’ 

‘** Elizabeth proceeded in a hollow voice. 

““* Yes—this is the secret of my precocious old age—the reason why 
my eyes are buried with tears—the cause of the whiteness of my hair! 
It is the hand of heaven that is weighing upon me. He, whom you 
called your father, pardoned me—but God would not absolve me: he 
has reserved for me this last stroke of affliction—the pain of being com- 
pelled to blush in the presence of my child! You curse me, do you 
not? and yet it would not be right to curse a mother—for I have not 
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the less suffered to give you life, and you are my son, my own blood— 
my offspring! Pity me, Eugenius—pity me! Do not look at me in 
that strange manner—your glances kill me. Oh! youreyes alarm me, 
Eugenius |’ 

« And when Madame Raimbault had done speaking, Eugenius- Au- 
gustus, piously leaning over h‘s mother, lavished upon her the kindest 
attentions and caresses, and seemed to forget his own personal affliction 
in the desire to alleviate the anguish of his parent ! 

‘The noise of hasty steps resounded on the staircase. 

«* Who comes ?? demanded Mzdame Raimbault. 

“ Eugenius-Augustus recugnized the steps of Nicholas Touchet. 

“Oh! pardon—pardon me my dear mother,’ cried he: ‘the police 
officers are now on the alert !’ 

‘Nicholas Touchet opened the door: Elizabeth fell to the ground in 
horrible convulsions. 

“I see that you know everything,’ said Nicholas, contracting his 
dark brows. 

«* And you—you have denounced—’ began Eugenius. 

“*No—lI have also learnt all!’ interrupted Nicholas. ‘ But I was 
only just in time; for, twenty paces more, and [ should have been at the 
guard-house. Let us, however, first convey Madame Raimbault to her 
couch, and then I will tell you all! ” 


The communication which Nicholas Touchet had to make to 
the young man was connected with the scrap of paper on which 
Jacques Raimbault had written a few words just before the fatal 
duel. Touchet had had an interview with the Viscount, and 
learned the particulars of that encounter. The contents of the 
paper were as follows :— 


“ Whatever may be the result of this duel, I hereby declare that I my- 
self provoked it; and I also swear in the face of heaven, that I refused 
allexcuse and apology at the hands of the Viscount de Lestrelles. I 
moreover declare that I would not allow the presence of seconds or 
Witnesses to our encounter. God, myself, and my adversary are alone 
acquainted with the cause of the combat. If the chance of arms be 
against me, I call all the judgment of an offended heaven upon the head 
of M. de Lestelles, in case he should reveal the secret of our duel to 
any mortal tribunal. Human justice has nothing to do with our dis- 
pute, ' 

“In attestation of the truth of the above, 
‘I have hereby set my hand, 
* Jacques RammBautr.” 


In the course of the day, the Viscount de Lestrelles received the 
following letter from Eugenius-Augustus :— 


« Sir, 
“ You killed Jacques Raimbault. 
“To you I am indebted for my being: I know this also. 
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‘‘ At the same time I implore you never to invoke a title that ought 
to be sacred to me; for I cannot recognize in you anything more than the 
murderer of my father. 

** We depart this day. 

** My poor and suffering mother, feeling that, placed as she is between 
you and me, she should be compelled to renounce one of us, has decided 
in my favour. We cannot say to you, ‘ Depart!’ and therefore we de- 
part ourselves. 

‘* For you only do I sign. Eveenius Augustus. 

‘“* For every one else, 

“ EvGenius-Aucustus Rampavtr. 


“« What is the matter with you?’ demanded Luigina. ‘One would 
almost think that you were weeping.’ 
*«« We shall never see them more, my dear child ; we shall never see 


them more !’ 
‘««¢ But this conduct is horrible,’ exclaimed Luigina. 


«© * No,’ returned her father, ‘ God is just!’ ” 


Thus terminates this extraordinary tale—a tale written to dumon- 
strate a favourite theory of the author, that there is in man a 
certain instinct, whieh not only frequently allows him a glance at 
the future, but also enables him to catch a glimpse of those deeds 
which, though enshrouded in mystery, essentially regard his wel- 
fare and interests. This belief is so extraordinary an one, that we 
cannot conclude this paper without devoting a few reflections to the 
ideas of instinct and reason. 

It wasa bold attempt in that most quaint and pleasant, aye—and 
most profound of essayists,— Montaigne, to venture to efface the 
broad line of demarcation which a proud philosophy has so disdain- 
fully traced between the instinct of brutes and the intelligence of man. 
It was a bold attempt, in such an age as his, to affront that meta- 
physical superstition, which, severing man from the animal creation 
of which he is but the head, placed him at an immeasurable dis- 
tance above it, endowing him with a nature not only superior, but 
essentially distinct. For the metaphysician, not startled at the idea’ 
of supposing a gap in that gradual series of ascents so visible through- 
out creation, coolly snapped the chain of instinct, and abruptly fixed 
man at the lower extremity of another chain, to which he assigned 
the name of Reason. Except the relation of juxtaposition, he would 
acknowledge none other between them. It seems never to have 
surprised him that nature, hitherto so regular and progressive, 
‘¢ jiberal, but not profuse,’’ superadding with such beautiful fru- 
gality one improvement upon another, and effecting vast results by 
successive and almost inappreciable differences, should at this stage 
of her operation proceed for the first time per saltum, leaving an 
immense chasm between the point from which she had departed 
and that at which she arrived. He found it more easy to imagine 
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this anomaly than to look upon creation as Montaigne looked 
upon it, and to say with him, “ I} y a quelque difference, il y 
a des ordres et des degrés, mais c'est sous le visage d'une méme 
nature ;” for he could not abide to see in the instincts of the sa- 
perior brutes too close an approximation to the intellect of man. 
It was impossible, indeed, to overlook the fact that a type was to 
be found in them, however imperfect, feeble, and obscure, of the 
faculties of the human mind; but he contemptuously rejected the 
only legitimate inference that could be drawn from it. Spurning 
instinct as a mere product of matter, he assumed a new principle, 
an immaterial substance as the exclusive source of intellect. Never 
was there a more gratuitous assumption—never a grosser disregard 
of that system of relation everywhere so manifest in nature. 

Glance as carelessly as we may at the vegetable or animal king- 
dom, it is impossible not to be struck by that law of progressive 
improvement, in virtue of which the lowest and most feeble forms 
of life in each are gradually varied into the highest and most vigorous. 
If, for instance, we consider the most inartificial form of animal life 
as exhibited in the homogeneous structure of the zoophyte, with what 
solemn interest do we perceive it becoming complicated by degrees, 
diversified into parts, encircled with organs and their appropriate 
functions, the energy and number of its manifestations correspond- 
ing with the increasing opulence of its structure, until at last it 
receives its consummation in the wonderful mechanism of man. 
But how does our interest soar, when once we are sensible that as 
the organization loses its primitive simplicity and rudeness, in the 
same ratio it evolves not only a more profuse and imposing manifes- 
tation of the vital principle, but a class of functions the especial 
object of which is to determine its relation with other objects. 
Suppose, for a moment, that we were making acquaintance with 
animal existence in its ascending series, with what delight should 
we watch the development of these functions—called instinct in all 
animals but one—and with what intense impatience should we press 
on to contemplate their final and most excellent development in the 
highest of all animals! How certainly—confiding in our expe- 
rience that the more perfect the organization, the more perfect the 
intelligence—how certainly should we expect to find the most 
exalted illustration of this unerring law in man. And to what a 
high pitch of expectation should we be wrought, weré we previously 
apprised that the peculiar organ of these functions had received a 
superb development in him! What magnificent anticipations should 
we indulge of the variety, and extent, and force of his intelligence ! 
But what would be our astonishment at the very moment of their being 
realized, when the metaphysician stepping up, solemnly proclaimed 
that though our anticipations were right in fact, they were wrong in 
principle, that though the results we admired were those we had 
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foreseen, they were not the results of the law we had observed, but 
of ajnew and distinct one now coming suddenly into operation; that 
what we had hitherto seen was the product of matter; what we now saw 
was the product of spirit? Should we not, as soon as we could com. 
mand our gravity, or be assured of his,—should we not insist that 
the law of relation and continuous improvement progressing in 
other respects unbroken to the end, there is no more reason to 
suppose it suspended for one class of phenomena than for the rest ? 

Consequently, if he maintain that brute intelligence is a material 
product, he has no pretence for affirming that human intelligence is 
not ; if he can prove the latter to be the product of spirit, he must 
acknowledge the former, which is cognate with it, to be also its 
result. Such is the conclusion at which common sense arrives, 
and which the pleasant philosophy of Locke admits. 

Nor would there have been any confusion on a matter so plain 
and obvious, if the dreams of philosophy had not invoked religion 
to their aid. The pernicious habit of bringing all knowledge to the 
altar to be gauged and measured by the theological scale, was the 
eternal resource by which dogmatism, in this as in other things, 
threw obstacles in the way of rational enquiry. Had this pretended 
scale of truth been really that one which we believe is graduated by 
the hand of God, the evil would have been infinitely less ; but un- 
happily its derisions were the arbitrary assumption of human spe- 
culation. Whatever, therefore, was adverse to the pretensions of 
metaphysical philosophy, became adverse to religion ; and whenever 
these pretensions were rudely menaced, she rang her tocsin and 
proclaimed, trumpet-tongued, that revelation was in danger. The 
subject we have been considering furnishes an illustration of this. 
Obeying a passionate desire of man to triumph over that greatest 
imperfection which is essential to all living matter, its mortality, 
the metaphysician very early imagined an immaterial substance, 
which incorporated with his material structure, would at its dissolu- 
tion be released, and exist in a separate and immortal state. When 
revelation, therefore, arrived with its divine credentials, announced 
the resurrection and another world, philosophy gladly received this 
triumphant proof of its whole theory of an immortal part in man. 
But as the promise of immortality was made exclusively to the lat- 
ter, who was by no means anxious to share this magnificent privi- 
lege with inferifr animals, philosophy willingly flattered his vanity 
by denying an immortal, and consequently, by the converse of its 
own reasoning, an immaterial principle to them. Hence, by a 
misconstruction of revelation, she found herself compelled to con- 
sider the whole existence of brutes, with all its manifestations of life 
and intelligence, as the mere product of matter. This was a first 
error, which gave rise to a second and graver one. 

In process of time there sprang up aclass of reasoners, who, 
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after attentively observing the phenomena of matter, pronounced it 
to be equal to the manifestation of every function which is any 
where connected with it. Of an immaterial substance they saw no 
trace, and denied all existence. Instinct they found acknowledged 
as a property of matter: they could not assign a different origin to 
reason. The metaphysician was therefore in despair and wrath: 
the thunders of heaven were invoked against the wretch who pre- 
sumed to question its decrees ; the finger of scorn haunted him at 
every step ; he was abhorred and avoided as a leper. One of two 
things he must choose,—either to abandon his convictions, or to 
scorn the doctrine that assailed him, as a fable. It is easy to con- 
ceive which of them he chose ; and thus men were driven into 
hatred and contempt of religion by this injudicious eagerness to 
make it the arbiter between contending speculation, with neither of 
which it was concerned. [Tor what does religion teach? That 
man is immortal? No—only that he shall become so! That he 
differs from other matter? No—only that he shall be made to 
differ! And because philosophers choose to overlook these marked 
distinctions, they have been compelled to commit an absurdity in 
their own speculations, and, what is of very different importance, 
gratuitously to ascribe a contempt of revelation to the speculations 
of other men. But the time is fast approaching when the pious will 
overcome the dishonourable suspicion that religion is not in itself 
a compact of proof,—* that impious diffidence,” as Bacon finely calls 
it, “ which is afraid lest it should discover in nature what would 
subvert faith.” We shall believe in revelation, yet believe too in 
whatever has evidence enough to satisfy our reason; and we shall 
not hesitate to confront the oracles of God with those of Nature, 
confident that if they do not at present coincide, a deeper investiga- 
tion will efface their opposition. Already we begin to feel assured 
that, though all truths must of necessity converge to the same point, 
they need not take the same direction ; but we like rivers fed from 
one source and flowing into one bosom, which, if seen only at particu- 
lar points, would give us little reason to suppose their origin and 
end the same. For it is the powerful eyes of intellect, which, un- 
able at once to pursue their mighty range, mistake the deviations 
from the course for the course itself, and judge of the little sinuosi- 
ties of the little sections which their restricted vision can command. 
But as the sphere of that vision becomes enlarged, and as the chart 
of knowledge embraces an ample space, we shall often smile at the 
ignorance which kept us timid and distrustful on the banks of some 
forbidden stream, on whose waters we shall then be floating with 
security and joy, confident of being wafted through some unknown 
outlet into the great ocean of truth—an ocean which stretches from 
earth to heaven. 
VOL, 11. (1839.) No. Iv. ss 
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NOTICES. 





Art. XII.—Adventures of an Attorney in Search of Practice. Lon- 
don: Saunders and Otley. 1839. 

Aw Attorney in Search of Practice! What a rascally fellow that must be! 
and what offensive stories must he have to tell who relates his tricks, adven- 
tures, and exploits in this line of business! But slowly, gentle reader. 
You, at least we, have been acquainted with attorneys who would not doa 
wrong thing in the course of practice any more than the most high-minded 
merchant; who would not take advantage of the ignorance, or the disordered 
condition of a client’s affairs to pocket spoil; who would not cringe or take 
tortuous methods to obtain the richest clients patronage and business ; who 
would not even in the heat of litigation wound his own conscience by tak- 
ing an undue advantage of an opponent’s slips and errors. There are 
such men; individuals who, as regards every moral, intellectual and elegant 
attainment are eclipsed by none in society. Why, the very resistance of 
the temptations which every day are before a lawyer’s eyes, and of which 
the sort of person we speak of keeps clear, must be a more purifying and 
sublimating process, in training the mind and the feelings, than what the 
priest encounters in the course of his holy avocations. Then think of the 
strange vicissitudes in life, the family perplexities and misunderstandings, 
the delicate and unmeasured confidings with which he is conversant : and 
next say where is the man whose experience can be so exciting and varied! 
Adventures too, in the strictest sense and of a matter-of-fact kind, that are 
bold and hazardous, he is constantly destined to undertake. Is it nothing 
that his judgment and skill is oft put to the test,—that the humane feelings 
of the character we are supposing are more or less wrung in almost every 
case,—that the happiness and prosperity of a family may depend upon the 
wisdom of his advice, the soundness of his discretion when hurriedly called 
to decide,—the moral influence of his bearing and example, when the 
balance may be between life and death ? 

Such is the character of the Attorney that is developed in the volume 
before us, which, although much indebted to the creations of imagination, 
carries with it so much of the strength of just principle, sound judgment, 
accurate observation, and manly sentiment, as is calculated to do positive 
good, and produce practical results, whether the reader be one of the same 
cloth with the alleged writer, or one whose only probable connection with 
the law, will be that of a client. But we shall say no more; we shall let 
the Attorney shortly speak for himself :— ave 

‘“‘T only wish to explain how it happens, that in a profession which is 
now justly esteemed a liberal one, and in which we daily meet with men 
well qualified to adorn any rank of life, we should yet more frequently fall 
in with others whose manners would exclude them from our servants’ hall, 
and whose characters would compel us to count our spoons, if by any accl- 
dent they gained admission there. It is but too true that we have among 
us a large body of adventurers, who have little education, less principle, and 
neither capital nor connexion. It is probable that, in some instances, their 
friends have selected them for attorneys, because they have exhibited a pre- 
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dilection for that speculative inquiry into the rights of property which, by a 
more summary process, leads those who have no relatives to the gallows. 
There are various ways by whieh these adventurers contrive to work out a 
livelihood in a ‘respectable’ manner. The secret of their art is to establish 
a familiar acquaintance with any humble class, where the ceremony of spe- 
cial introduction is of small account, and, in the words of the play, to ‘ push 
it as far it will go.” There are many classes of this description daily to be 
found in our crowded metropolis; and all of them, either from their help- 
less ignorance, or dishonest pursuits, stand in daily need of a ‘ professional 
adviser.’ Among the helpless may be enumerated the thoughtless sailor 
just returned from sea—the inferior tradesman trembling on the verge of 
bankruptey—the pigeon who, after plucking, hesitates between reform and 
desperation—the ruined spendthrift, but expectant heir—and yet more fre- 
quently the beggared gentleman, that prefers enjoying his last hundred 
within the prison walls to dividing it among fifty creditors at the rate of six- 
pence in the pound. The dishonest class is perhaps, less accessible, but far 
more profitable: it consists of cent-per-cent money-lenders and annuity- 
mongers; of brokers who will discount a six months’ bill on the security of 
a watch or a well-secured post-obit; hell-proprietors and blacklegs of 
Regent Street and St. James’s; swindlers of the turf; smugglers by profes- 
sion ; ‘ fences’ of the lanes and alleys of the town, including of course nine- 
tenths of the pawnbrokers and dealers in marine stores ; and finally, all the 
thieves and pickpockets in the bills of mortality.” 





Art. XIII.—Poems, now First Collected. By Lord Leicu. London: 

Moxon. 1839. 
WE presume that the claim to the title of a Peer of the realm does not 
often rest upon poetic accomplishments; but yet had we the power of distri- 
buting honours, such rare attainments should not be overlooked, other 
things being equal. We believe that Mr. Chandos falls not behind any 
one whom recent Creations have distinguished, as regards ability, and 
straight-forward political conduct; while as an wooer of the muse, we are 
not aware that he has a superior in the Upper house. Certainly the present 
collection of pieces that have been previously published, though separately, 
together with some that are new, displays throughout decided excellence. 
And yet it is only by taking the whole, and comparing one class of them 
with another, that the versatility of the author can be perceived, and the 
facility with which he can throw himself upon any theme and into any 
humour. Whether it be description, lightsome or pathetic feelings, satire, 
or arousing sentiment, Lord Leigh appears to be at home. In the “ Epis- 
tles to a Friend in Town,” we find the accuracy and finish of Pope, with 
much of his knowledge of existing character in public and private life ; while 
in others we have the power and the loftiness of Byron, without his misan- 
throphy or contemptuous spirit. From one of the “ Epistles” already 
mentioned, the reader will, among other happy specimens of pointed allusion 
and characteristic portraitures, discover a heartfelt and an impressive tribute 
paid to one of the greatest statesmen that ever was at the helm of British 
affairs. Canning would have felt himself honoured by what a generous 
—— throws into the delineation that concludes the following sketches of 
Character :— 
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** Orfellus gives you feasts to glut his pride; 
You ask a loan of him, he turns aside. 
While Bavius prates of friendship in his verse, 
Yet from the dearest friend withholds his purse. 
The generous man—he whom the world commends--- 
Fills high the sparkling wine-cup for his friends ; 
And yet this hospitable reveller lives 
For self—for self alone his banquet gives. 
What though this Pharisee exalts his horn 
On high, and views a brother’s woes with scorn ; 
When placed before the judgment-seat of Heaven, 
The scorner may be lost, the scorn’d forgiven! 


Fame cries that Appius, generous wight, but lives 
To bless his neighbour : all he has he gives. 
Though in subscription be his name enroll’d, 

His virtue glitters—’tis not sterling gold: 

No prayer of those he has relieved by stealth 
Consecrates alms that trumpet forth his wealth. 


Croesus for unimagined pleasure pants ; 

His very pain is that he nothing wants: 

His life, a calm so sick’ning to the soul, 

Were worse to many than the tempest’s howl. 
Tis the pursuit that cheers us; when attain’d, 
The object is as speedily disdain’d ; 

Of wealth unbounded, as in rank the first, 
Creesus with fulness of enjoyment’s curst. 


Crassus, rich child of dulness, lives among 
High orators and mighty sons of song : 
Admitted to the table of the gods, he’s hit, 
Like Vulcan, by their frequent shafts of wit. 


Strange are the qualities in Man commixt! 
Firm in some things, in others how unfixt! 
Can that Valerius, whose high worth is seen 
In public actions, be in private mean? 

Or can Ambrosius point beyond the grave 

A hell for sinners, and become a knave ? 

How the arch-tempter loves within his toils 
To catch reluctant dragons—they are spoils. 
The same imaginary sorrows vex 

Unquiet spirits, the same cares perplex; 

Go to the court, what characters are there! 
The same by Pope described, La Bruyere. 
Kugenius daily with unwearied zea 

Resumes his labours for the common weal ; 
Neglects his fine estate, with study pale 
O’erworks his brains, and what does all avail ? 
The dullest idler may in public speak 

Better than he—-our patriot’s nerves are weak ! 
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Ascanius, for his trade too honest, dives 

Into the depths of policy, and strives 

In sabbathless pursuit of fame to be 

What never with his nature can agree. 

Too good, though train’d up in the statesman’s school, 
To see through those whom selfish passions rule ; 
Too sensitive to bear against the blast 

Of faction till its rage be overpast. 


Fach flying shade, each transient light, will throw 
Young Flaccus into fits of joy or wo ; 

The breath of censure, frown of scorn, will shake 
His frame until his heart-strings almost break. 

If but a feather’s weight oppress his nerves, 

The mind disjointed from its purpose swerves. 


Scarce on his self-raised eminence appear’d 
Publius; the harass’d sons of freedom cheer’d. 
To him, as to the pillar’d fire that burn’d 

At night before the Israelites, they turn’d, 
Struggling ’gainst Tyranny’s recurring wave 
They heard his voice, all-powerful to save ; 

(A voice that fulminating o’er Europe shamed 
Power from attempting schemes that cunning framed), 
With energy renew’d, then upwards sprung, 

And firmly to their rock of safety clung, 

As falls the mighty column in its pride, 

Publius had reach’d Ambition’s height, and died! 
Perish’d a statesman as erect and great 

As from its watch-tower e’er o’erlook’d the state.” 


In the way of description, take a glimpse of the Alps :— 


** *Tis the sublime of desolation! far 
Spread wreck of the elements’ primeval war. 
(How different from the landscapes seen of late, 
Gayer than any fancy might create! 
Vineyards on vineyards rising in due grades, 
Beautiful dells, groves prodigal of shades. ) 
There saw Saussure a universe deprived 
Of life, and felt that he alone survived ! 
Sails through mid air a solitary cloud, 
Like to a spirit, seeking its abode 
Above the silent, shadowy vale of death ; 
Such seems the rugged continent beneath. 
In all his naked strength there, face to face, 
Is Power beheld—there man forgets his race :— 
There only, for in forest depths may live 
Some hermit whose rude hut may shelter give ; 
Some pilgrim’s foot the arid sands may press 
Of the inhospitable wilderness. 
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War-ravaged lands and cities desolate, 
Uncultured plains, and wrecks of regal state, 
Are still memorials of heroic crime, 
The spoiler man, his gewgaws spoil’d by time.” 
It will be seen that fluency and smoothness of versification are here 
felicitously wedded to knowledge of life, various observation, and feeling ; 


nor have we discovered in the collection less correctness or graceful taste 
than what distinguishes these specimens. 





— 


Art. XIV.—Costanza of Mistra: a Tale of Modern Greece; in Five 

Cantos. London: Whittaker. 1839. 
Our readers may take it for granted that ‘‘ a Tale of Modern Greece,” will 
have something to tell of Turkish oppression and cruelty ; and that Cos- 
tanza must be a heroine, whom revenge fires, without our going more 
minutely into the story, or quoting any of the Spensarian stanzas which 
spins it out till we have become weary in passing the eye over them. 
Words! words! often flowing and rhythmical; but spirit and arousing 
poetry are wanting. 





Art. XV.—Second Additional Supplement to Loudon’s Hortus Britan- 

nicus. London: Longman. 1839. 
AnoTHER Supplement to a national work ; a work including all the Plants 
introduced into Britain, all the newly-discovered British Species, and ‘also 
all the kinds originated in British-Gardens, up to March, 1839. On 
important, indeed an indispensable portion of this addition is a new General 
Index to the whole work, including all the Supplements. Mr. Don has 
lent a revising hand. 





Art. XVI.—Etymology of Southwark. By Ralph Lindsay. F.S.A. 
Third Edition. London: Smith and Elder. 1839. 

A curious tiny publication, containing a great deal more of antiquarian 

facts and notices than the title prepares the reader to expect. 





Art. XVII.—An Etymological and Explanatory Dictionary of the Terms 
and Language of Geology. By Greorce Rosperts. London: Longman. 
1839. 

Tue technical phrases continually occurring in Geological books, render the 

study of the science most perplexing to tyros. So far as we have had time 

to examine the derivations, very many of which are, as in all other sciences, 
from the Greek, the work is what it professes to be, that is, for the young 
student.”’ 





Art. XVIII.—A Reply to the Rev. Dr. Turton’s ‘* Roman Catholic Doc- 
trine of the Eucharist Considered.” By Nicnotas Wiseman, D. D. 
London: Dolman. 

Tue subject of this Reply is too solemn and mysterious for our handling. 

We can only say that Dr. Wiseman displays extensive learning and much 

skill in the controversy, and in defence of the Catholic Doctrine. 
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Arr. XIX.— Physic and Physicians: a Medical Sketch Book, §c.: with 
Memoirs of Eminent Living Physicians and Surgeons. 2 Vols. London; 
Longman. 1839. 

TueEseE volumes neither teach the theory nor the practice of physic to her 

Majesty’s lieges. They contain little solid information ; and do not even 

raise in us any very high ideas of the dignity of the medical profession, nor 

of the right and title of those of it who generally rise to the highest station, 
to the distinction. Dr. Johnson has said that “ A physician in a great city 
seems to be the mere plaything of fortune ; his degree of reputation is, for 
the most part, totally casual; they that employ him, know not his excel- 
lence; they who reject him know not his deficiency.” The Sketch Book 
before us would guide one to a similar conclusion. Still, says the great 
moralist, “‘ By an acute observer, who had looked on the transactions of 
the world for half a century, a very curious book might be written on the 
fortunes of the physicians.” This hint seems to have operated upon the 
author of .the present work, which in certain respects resembles a publi- 

cation of some notoriety, viz., ‘‘ The Gold-headed Cane,” containing a 

great variety and still greater number of particulars, chiefly of an anec- 

dotical and amusing kind, relating to and illustrative of the most distin- 
guished physicians, especially practitioners in this country, collected from 
many sources. The work is therefore essentially a compilation, the mate- 
rials brought together, we are told, being scattered through four hundred 
volumes ; these materials being thrown into divisions and distinct chapters, 
but not according to any clear or other than arbitrary arrangement; while 
many of the facts, illustrations, and stories introduced are thread-bare, from 
repetitions, while others of them are apocryphal. 

A book, however, is to be tried according to its pretensions; and our 

author has been lucky or rather industrious and skilful enough to produce a 

series of light sketches and curious anecdotes, that will at any time enter- 

tain the general reader at whatever page the work is opened ; while to medi- 
cal students and practitioners many of the particulars will be interesting, 
some of them useful or suggestive ; and this is all that he professes to do. 
The title of the first chapter is the “ Antiquity of Physic, and Defence 
of Medical Men,” which like the other parts of the work contains biogra- 
phical notices, along with miscellaneous matters. Next we have an account 
and anecdotes of ‘‘ Eccentric Medical Men.” Next again “ Early Struggles 
of Eminent Medical Men,” In reference to this last mentioned subject, 
the author tells us in the Preface that he had adduced “ several instances of 
men who have had to contend in early life with difficulties and disappoint- 
ments of no ordinary character, but who afterwards attained to very high 
eminence in their respective departments of medical science ; and it is hoped 
that the perusal will encourage and elevate the drooping hopes of many who 
may, perhaps, at this moment be struggling nearly heart-broken, with 
adversity.” We may remark, however, that where there are so many 
aspirants and candidates, were every one of them to pluck up, take heart, 
and gird his loins, on reading the chapter in question, the enthusiam, and 

Sanguine anticipations, or careering hopes of the majority, would at length 

be cast down : for a few only can be in the first rank ; there is not employ- 

ment for all; or if there was, how soon would the universal prosperity of the 
VOL. n. (1839). No. Iv. TT 
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living race of practitioners have treading upon its heels a host tenfold more 
numerous! In this as in other cases there will and must be adversity and 
drooping spirits ; and it is good that it is so, for it acts as a salutary check, 
to over-production. Incentives, however, are never on this account to be 
withheld. Take hope from the majority of men, and what have they left ? 
while everything that adds to its aspirations helps to elevate the general 
standard of a profession, and through a profession the general feeling and 
conduct of society. 

There is value and striking truth in the following observations :—“ The 
men who commence their career under the most favourable auspices, and 
with the most flattering prospects of success, do not always obtain the emi- 
nence they seek. The race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. There is a certain ordeal which all men must undergo in their 
passage through life; and it is very questionable whether he succeeds the 
best who commences under the most apparently advantageous circum- 
stances. There is such a thing as a man depending too much upon his 
means, and too little upon himself—small certainties, it has been observed, 
are often the ruin of man.” There is nothing original in these observations, 
but they cannot be too deeply impressed upon the mind. The saying of a 
celebrated English Judge, quoted by our author, puts the important truth 
in an aphoristic form, when answering the question—‘“‘ What contributed 
most success at the bar?’ The answer was, ‘‘ some succeed by great talent, 
some by high connexions, some by a miracle, but the majority by com- 
mencing without a shilling.” 

There is a chapter on ‘‘ Celebrated Medical Poets ;” and another on 
‘‘ Literary and Scientific Medical Men.” The “ Sketches and Illustrations 
of Medical Quackery,” might have been more full and instructive, without 
occupying more space. But a subject which presents an over abundance 
of proofs and particulars is always perplexing to an illustrator. ‘ How to 
get a Practice, or the Art of Rising in Physic,” is meant as a “satire on 
the stratagems and unprofessional conduct of a certain class of practitioners, 
anxious to advance their interests, and not over scrupulous of the means 
they resort to, in order to effect their purposes.” But if all be true which 
we find in this “‘ Sketch-Book,” or if the burden of many of its illustrations 
be taken as the foundation of a doctrine, stratagy as well as chance appears 


to have done more than talent or praiseworthy industry towards the ad- 
vancement of many of our medical men. 


The “ Chronicles of Warwick Hall,”—the old College of Physicians, in 
Warwick Lane, and at the back of the Old Bailey,—‘“‘ and the Medical and 
Surgical Luminaries of the Olden Time,” make a good chapter. ‘ Mad- 
Doctors, and Mad-Houses,” affords materials for many strange and _affect- 
ing anecdotes. We may instance among the particulars of this section of 
the work, the case of George the Third ; while the notices of the life of Dr. 
Willis, who cured His Majesty, form one of the most interesting biographi- 
cal sketches in the book. 

‘“‘ Medical Emigration,” ‘‘Army and Navy Surgeons, and East India 
Company’s Medical Service,” are good themes, that are, considering the 
space afforded them, and the prevailing purpose of the author, well and 
instructively handled. We think that, to his own profit and to the advan- 
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tage of many young men, he might make these points and peculiar employ- 
ments the subject of fuller and closer information. In the meanwhile what 
is here presented ought to be well considered by many a parent and many 
an ingenuous youth. We quote some of the introductory paragraphs :— 

We can hardly anticipate the exclamation of our gracious Queen,” says 
the author ‘‘were she to visit many of the schools now established in the 
metropolis, for the education of medical practitioners: if she did not offer 
up a prayer for the safety of those over whom she has been called to reign, 
she would certainly be curious to know how so many doctors could find 
employment in her dominions. 

‘“‘ At a time when every body is complaining of a redundancy of medical 
population, when we hear lamentations from one, and sighs from another, 
on the present crowded state of the profession, it becomes a matter of impor- 
tance and interest to inquire how far this evil, assuming its existence, 
admits of being removed by the adoption of the principle of emigration. 

‘That the medical profession is overstocked there cannot be a doubt ; 
and that many men, highly and expensively educated, are allowed to pine, 
and droop, for want of public patronage, is equally self-evident. It is use- 
less to stop to investigate the causes of the evil—they have been in operation 
for a considerable time, and continue to exercise their pernicious influence. 
The standard of medical education has been fixed too low. Every apothe- 
cary’s and chemist’s assistant has had facilities for entering the profession, 
which ought never to have been afforded; and in this way the medical 
ranks have been crowded with recruits; and men, who, if they had been 
brought up to some honest trade, would have earned a decent livelihood, are 
compelled, as members of a learned profession, to starve for want of patients. 
Every tradesman who has been able to establish himself in business, and 
who has laid up a few thousand pounds, must now have a son a doctor. 
This seems to be the mania of the age; but how little do they calculate 
the difficulties and vexations with which the scion of their house will have 
to contend ! 

“In one large school in the metropolis, numbering some hundreds of 
pupils, the principal told us that one hundred and fifty of the students were 
the sons of tradesmen ! 

“We do not object to a man, who has advanced himself in life, and 
acquired opulence by the means of trade, bringing up a favourite son to the 
profession of physic; but we do not think they would adopt this practice if 
they were made acquainted with the real state of the profession, and had 
some notion of the long and dreary journey which most men entering it 
have to take, before their efforts to establish themselves in anything like 
decent practice are crowned with success. What is the effect of this crowded 
condition of the profession? When a man has passed through the ordeal of 
his examination, unless he has capital to commence business with, he is 
compelled to seek an assistant’s situation; to live with some hard task- 
master, and to do the drudgery of his business, for a paltry pittance of thirty 
pounds a-year. 

‘What a pleasing and gratifying prospect! The question for our con- 
sideration is, how is this evil to be remedied? Is there any -_— which, 
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if adopted, would rid the profession of its superabundant numbers, and yet 
give each a certain amount of employment ? 

“The Army, the Navy, and the East India Company’s service take off a 
certain number, and yet the evil is not obviated. The only course, then, 
which occurs to us to suggest, is that of emigration.” 

We have already alluded to the useful information that is to be found in 
the pages before us on these various outlets for medical labourers. As tothe 
course of study and the preparation necessary, the pay, the condition, &c. 
of the Military, Naval, and the Company’s Surgeons, carefully collected par- 
ticulars are given. With regard to the author’s hopes of the relief to be 
afforded by emigration, without venturing or inclining to question their 
grounds, it may still with good reason be anticipated and feared that our 
medical schools would continue to be over-crowded. ‘The drain by which 
emigration would let many medical men pass off, will have its current regu- 
lated by a corresponding largeness of the streams of other classes of emi- 
grants. Besides, so long as every profession, mechanical as well as learned, 
is over-stocked, the appearance of a slackening in the medical, would draw 
thither an extraordinary pressure. The whole frame, the various classes of 
the community, must be relieved with something like a contemporaneous 
progression, before any one section can be sensibly and favourably affected. 
Nevertheless it is right and proper to direct attention to any land of Promise 
which may afford immediate relief at home, and offer happiness and pros- 
perity to those who go abroad. This is our author’s endeavour, and to his 
directions and details we recommend medical aspirants and candidates for 
practice to look, which directions and details he thus introduces,— 

‘‘ It is now our duty to point out to medical men, who find a difficulty in» 
establishing themselves in practice in this country, those parts of the world 
where facilities exist for the settlement of members of the medical profession. 
Having been much abroad, we can speak on some points from personal 
observation. Our other information may be strictly relied upon, as we 
have been extremely careful in collecting the most authentic particulars of 
the countries to which allusion is made.” 

The two last chapters in the book have for their titles,—‘‘ Sketches of 
Eminent Living Physicians.”—‘“ Sketches of Eminent Living Surgeons.” 
The author has not displayed sound judgment in the adoption of these sub- 
jects, nor good taste in his manner of treating them. His praise is offen- 
sively laid on in most of his instances ; the practitioners whom he selects for 
adulation are, or have the appearance of being partially selected. There 
is invidiousness in the very fact that only a few of the living members of 
the profession figure in these pages, while the references to private history 
and personal character ought never to have been printed. Why should 
late rumour concerning Sir James Clark find a place in a two volumed 
book, which the writer of it must have intended to be something more than 
an ephemeral production? But our limits forbid us to say more, or to 
quote more than two specimens of the prevailing style and matter of the 
work :— “ 

ABERNETHY AND His Pupits.’”—Mr. Abernethy had occasionally a most 
fearful practice of thinking aloud. On the day of one of his introductory 
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lectures, When the theatre of St. Bartholomew was as full as it could possi- 
bly be, and the cheering on his entrance had subsided, he was observed to 
cast his eyes around, scemingly insensible to the applause with which he 
had been greeted, and he exclaimed with great feeling and pathos, ‘ God 
help you all! what is to become of you?’ evidently much moved by the 
appearance of so great a number of medical students, seeking for informa- 
tion to be fitted for practice.” 

Dr. Capocan.—* This physician, who was at one time in indifferent 
circumstances, married a rich old lady, over whose wealth he had an entire 
control. Like most mercantile marriages, it was not of the happiest kind. 
The lady had a suspicion on her mind, that the doctor would one day poison 
her with his physic in order to get her out of his way ; and feeling ill, on 
one occasion, she exclaimed that she was poisoned. ‘ Poisoned !’ said the 
doctor to a number of his wife’s friends who were present, ‘ how can that 
possibly be? Whom do you accuse of the crime?’ ‘You,’ replied the 
indignant wife. ‘Gentlemen,’ said the doctor, with considerable noncha- 
lance, ‘it is perfectly false. You are quite welcome to open her at once, 
and you will then discover the calumny.’ ”’ 





Art. XX. 
1. The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith. In 3 Vols. London: Long- 


man. 1839. 
2. Ballot. By the Rev. Sypngy Smitu. 8th Edition. London: 


Longman. 1839. 
Wuo but Sydney Smith could venture to republish a series of pamphlets, 
and what, in one sense, were ephemeral productions suited to and suggested 
by the passing occurrences of the day, extending over thirty changeful 
years, with the slightest hope that he should not be a heavy loser, and that 
the not unponderous amount of three volumes would ever be examined or 
read from beginning to end by the most persevering book-worm? These 
volumes, however, will be popular now and hereafter; and for sundry 
reasons. One is that the author has had the sagacity to select for his 
themes subjects that have a perennial interest, or he has skilfully contrived 
to render a temporary topic the occasion for uttering sentiments that convey 
first principles and that are universal in their nature. A second is, that 
whatever he expresses has an unwonted pith in it, going directly to the 
point he wishes to hit, disentangled, undiverted by any surrounding confu- 
sion. He strips himself most willingly for the contest, and then handles a 
smart rifle that tells at every fire. And lastly, even when most quiet, his 
wit is so graceful, his allusions so close, his illustrations so apt, that one 
might suppose the polished and keen small-sword to be held in one ready 
and flexible hand while the feller weapon was in the other. On these and 
perhaps other accounts, it is with reluctance that one leaves off reading any 
one of his many separate pieces, even although he must dissent widely in 
opinion and conclusion from the Rev. gentleman. There is always enter- 
tainment, or clear and forcible instruction ; each, whenever the subject and 


occasion can at all admit, striving to keep foremost. 
We need not give the titles or occasions of the several contents of these 
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volumes. Indeed this would be to occupy unnecessarily, and with a bare cata+ 
logue, a considerable space in our pages. We only very cursorily mention, 
that the parentage of Peter Plymley’s effusions is now acknowledged in the 
re-publication ; that we have presented to us also the Letters to Archdeacon 
Singleton ; that on Education, Methodism, Missions, &c. &c., there is such 
a variety and superiority of thought and expression as must awaken new 
and brilliant ideas, in the mind of every one who understands what he reads, 

In certain Prefatory notices where the author glances at passages in his 
life, his connection with the Edinbnrgh Review, and the discount at which 
Liberalism, or Whiggery was held down to a comparatively recent date, 
exposing its bold and consistent advocates to disgrace and danger, will be 
found an interest and an amusement with which our author alone can invest 
political topics and differences. For instance, we have the manner and occa- 
sion of the establishment of ‘‘ Blue and Yellow” smartly described. Mr, 
Smith being unexpectedly landed in the Northern metropolis, when he was 
making for Germany, war having in that country suddenly displayed its iron 
and fiery front, he naturally became acquainted with the talents and the 
rising men of his way of thinking in that city. He adds that,— 

“One day we happened to meet in the eighth or ninth story or flat in 
Buccleugh Place, the elevated residence of the then Mr. Jeffrey. I pro- 
posed that we should set up a Review; this was acceded to with acclama- 
tion. I was apointed editor, and remained in Edinburgh to edit the first 
number of the Edinburgh Review. The motto I proposed for the Review 
was, 

 Tenui musam meditamur avena. 
We cultivate literature upon a little oatmeal.” 
But this was too near the truth to be admitted, and so we took our present 
grave motto from Publius Syrus, of whom none of us had, I am sure, ever 
read a single line; and so began what has since turned out to be a very 
important and able journal.” 

The Review began about the beginning of the century; and hear what 
were the sacrifices to which a staunch Whig of the old school had to submit. 
From the commencement of the century, we are told, to the— 

‘Death of Lord Liverpool, was an awful period for those who had the 
misfortune to entertain Liberal opinions, and who were too honest to sell 
them for the ermine of the judge or the lawn of the prelate ;—a long and 
hopeless career in your profession, the chuckling grin of noodles, the sar- 
castic leer of the genuine political rogue—prebendaries, deans, and bishops 
made over your head—reverend renegadoes advanced to the highest digni- 
ties of the Church, for helping to rivet the fetters of Catholic and Protestant 
Dissenters, and no more chance of a Whig Administration than of a thaw 
in Zembla—these were the penalties exacted for liberality of opinion at that 
period; and not only was there no pay, but there were many stripes. It is 
always considered as a piece of impertinence in England, if a man of less 
than two or three thousand a year has any opinions at all upon important 
subjects; and in addition, he was sure at that time to be assailed with all 
the Billingsgate of the French Revolution—Jacobin, Leveller, Atheist, 
Deist, Socinian, Incendiary, Regicide, were the gentlest appellations used ; 
and the man who breathed a syllable against the senseless bigotry of the 
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two Georges, or hinted at the abominable tyranny and persecution exercised 
upon Catholic Ireland, was shunned as unfit for the relations of social life.” 

The tables are turned :-— 

To set on foot such a journal in such times, to contribute towards it for 
many years, to bear patiently the reproach and poverty which it caused, and 
tu look back and see that I have nothing to retract, and no intemperance 
and violence to reproach myself with, is a career of life which I must think 
to be extremely fortunate. Strange and ludicrous are the changes in human 
affairs. The Tories are now on the treadmill, and the well-paid Whigs are 
riding in chariots: with many faces, however, looking out of the windows 
(including that of our Prime Minister), which I never remember to have 
seen in the days of the poverty and depression of Whiggism. Liberality is 
now a lucrative business, Whoever has any institution to destroy, may con- 
sider himself as a commissioner, and his fortune as made.” 

All the world by this time is acquainted with the reverend author's 
opinions about the Ballot. Various attempts have been made to answer and 
refute him ; but he still is unvanquished on some points. How far he may be 
consistent with what the Edinburgh Reviewers of a former day would have 
said, in the following and our last extract, we shall not at present venture to 
surmise. The point is the coercing of Tenants :— 

“* All these practices ave bad; but the facts and the consequences are 
exaggerated. 

“In the first place, the plough is not a political machine: the loom and 
the steam-engine are furiously political, but the plough is not. Nineteen 
tenants out of twenty care nothing about their votes, and pull off their 
opinions as easily to their landlords as they do their hats. As far as the 
great majority of tenants are concerned, these histories of persecution are 
mere declamatory nonsense: they have no more predilection for whom they 
vote than organ-pipes have for what tunes they are to play. A tenant dis- 
missed for a fair and just cause often attributes his dismissal to political mo- 
tives, and endeavours to make himself a martyr with the public: a man who 
ploughs badly, or who pays badly, says he is dismissed for his vote. No 
candidate is willing to allow that he has lost his election by his demerits ; 

and he seizes hold of these stories, and circulates them with the greatest 
avidity: they are stated in the House of Commons; John Russell and 
Spring Rice fall a crying: there is lamentation of Liberals in the land, and 


many groans for the territorial tyrants.” 





Art. XXI.—Transiations and Sketches of Biography, from the German, 
Italian, Portuguese and French Languages. By a Lapy. London: 


Saunders and Otley. 1839. 
A miscELLaNnous collection of poetry and prose pieces ; very various and 
rich. The translations are sweet compositions ; some of them are highly 
beautiful specimens of English. Every effort that tends to make us better 
acquainted with the mind, the taste, and the productions of the choice spirits 
of foreign countries, deserves a cordial welcome. The present will, we have 


no doubt, command such a reception. 
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Art. XXII—British History, Chronologically arranged. By Jony 
Wane, Author of the ‘‘ History of the Middle and Working Classes,” &c, 
London: Effingham Wilson. 1839. 

Tue plan of this history is clessification as well as choronological arrange- 

ment ; comprehending, as the title-page announces “ Analysis of Events and 

Occurrences in Church and State ;” and of ‘* The Constitutional, Political, 

Commercial, Intellectual, and Social Progress of the United Kingdom, from 

the First Invasion by the Romans to the Accession of Queen Victoria.” In 

an excellent Preface the Plan is thus further explained, ‘‘ Each region or 
historical period is prefaced with an introduction, explanatory of the cha- 
racter of the governing power, or of the prominent features of the time, 
political, social, or industrial; then follow the events and occurrences, 
facts, and incidents, in chronological order, upon which the introductory 
view has been founded; and after these, distinct sections, illustrative of 

legislation, finance, commerce, science, manners, literature, internal im- 

provements, or whatever else has constituted a leading characteristic of the 

time, and influenced the state of the Common Wealth.”” The scheme is not 
very dissimilar to that of Dr. Henry, in his History of England ; although, 

of course, the compression necessary in chronological notices presents a 

baldness, and an abruptness in passing from one fact and state to others, 

which cannot belong to a continuous and sustained piece of elaborate histori- 
cal composition. Works of the kind before us, however, have their pecu- 
liar uses. They give us the realities by which all disquisition should be 
supported and guided ; they present history in a precise as well as a minute 
series of dissections, while without a thorough knowledge of each part no 
historian and no student of history can have any stay or certainty in his 
progress, As respects the character of nakedness or baldness, we must at 
the same time state, that Mr. Wade’s work is far from being particularly 
obnoxious. In fact it will be found, on account of its novel as well as 
natural arrangement, and combination of reciprocally illustrative varieties 
of contemporary facts, and also of the fulness as well as spirit and elegance 
of its connecting, and expository parts, to afford readable and deeply inte- 
resting matter, taking any reign, especially the later and more important 
ones. It is very different from a mere Dictionary. The biographicat 
sketches alone are ample sweetners to the whole mass. In these, as well as 
in his political notices, we have discovered nothing like partizanship, although 
the author speaks out, by no means afraid to utter his sentiments. In this 
respect he is anything but a compiler. We have remarked that some of his 
strictures are original as well as strikingly just, even about subjects and 
persons that have recently engaged the rhetorical pen of Lord Brougham ; 
and this, whether politics, oratory, or literature &c., be the prominent 
oint, 
' In short we pronounce Mr. Wade’s work to be an excellent, we were 
about to say an indespensable, assistant to the student of British annals, 
taking it merely as a book of reference to accompany the reading of any of 
our standard histories of England. But it contains also a complete and 
eonnected body of national events, with appropriate remarks. It is a pro- 
duction which must have occupied years before it was brought to its present 
state of perfection, The authorities consulted are very numerous and 
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various. The size of the volume alone will convince any one that the 
labour bestowed upon it must have been immense; Eleven hundred and 
fifty-four octavo pages, mostly double-columned and closely printed, are no 
joke, taking into account the mere transcribing of the composition prepa-~ 
ratory to going to the press. We must not forget to mention that there is 
a copious index to the whole of the contents, by which any historical name 
or occurrence embraced within the era already named can in a moment 
be referred to. The work is handsomely got up; and the type is clear 
and neat. 


Notices. 





Art. XXIII.—A Tour in Connaught ; by the Author of “Sketches in 
Ireland.” Dublin: Currie. 1839. 

IlErE we have ‘‘ Sketches of Clonmacnoise, Joyce Country, and Achill,” 
by a writer whose former “ Sketches in the North and South of Lreland,” 
we well remember. In the present as in the preceding work intimate 
knowledge of the things described, cordial sympathy with his fellow country- 
men, without partisan spirit, and patient research among the traditions and 
antiquities, as well as the historical pages belonging to the parts of Ireland 
mentioned in the title-page, are conspicuous features. The production is 
that of a genuine Irishman, as well as of a very clever and engaging writer. 
It is calculated to do good in England and for Ireland. 





Art. XXIV.—The Nature and Glory of the Gospel. By Joseru Betiamy, 

D. D. London: Ward. 1839. 
SincE we noticed the first publication of ‘‘ Ward’s Library of Standard 
Divinity,” additions have been regularly and rapidly made to the series; a 
circumstance which we may regard as affording satisfactory evidence that the 
demand for the pieces is great ; otherwise it would be impossible to continue a 
publication the typographic beauty ; and the cheapness of which are equally 
remarkable. Indeed reprints in any shape, and at any reasonable price, of 
the choicest productions of the Divines of Great Britain and America, 
belonging to bygone times, could not fail of being widely sought after 
in both countries. 

The present addition to the ‘‘ Library,” by one of the most eminent and 
exemplary of the New England Divines, is every way worthy of Dr. Bel- 
lamy. It is also worthy of the company into which it is now ushered, which 
is the highest praise that we can pronounce concerning it. How elevated 
and fervent are its sentiments, yet how far removed from uncharitableness, 
exaggeration, and cant! 





Art. XXV.—The Miser’s Daughter, a Comedy; and Miscellaneous 
Poems. By Joun Purcnas, a Rugbean. London: Whittaker. 1839. 
BETWEEN three and four hundred pages, by one who has obviously lent 
all his endeavours to produce pieces honourable to the place of his nativity : 
but we dare not encourage him to proceed in the walk he has here 
chosen. 
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Art. XXVI.— The Present State and Condition of the Colony of Western 
Australia ; embodying a Statistical Report. By His Excellency Sir 
JAMES STIRLING, Governor. London: Simpkin and Co. 1839. 

From Sir James’s Report, drawn up to the end of June, 1837, we learn that 

the colony has not been so prosperous as was anticipated, and that even its 

actual progress had been by no means equal to its apparent growth and 
increase in numbers. ‘“‘ Very few,” he says, ‘‘ engaged with spirit in their 
proper avocations, and many left, or talked of leaving, a place in which there 
was evidently much to be done and borne before success could be attained. 

The necessaries of life were at enormous prices, and the funds of the settlers 

were generally exhausted in their own support, instead of being applied to 

the advancement of their farms and business. The disappointments expe- 
rienced within the colony affected its reputation in other places, and a sto 
was put for a time tofurther emigration. To complete the catalogue of dif- 
ficulties, conflicts with the natives were continually occurring, and too often 
ended in the loss of property and life.” He continues; “‘ but distressing as 
these evils were, they prepared and strengthened the colonists for those 
exertions which necessity imposed upon them. A steadier view was taken 
of the objects to be gained; want produced frugality and labour; the 
resources of the colony were tried, and in time the subsistence of the settlers 
was raised within the settlement. Increasing means gave rise to confidence 
and to renewed exertion. The returns for the last two or three years afford 
satisfactory’ proofs of the steady advancement of the colony, although the scale 
on which colonization has been attempted here is limited to very narrow 
bounds, and the whole affair is unimportant in numbers and in means.” 

We have quoted thus much, not merely to show that the colony of Western 
Australia is not the Land of Promise, which it was at one time represented 
to be, but also to afford suggestions and warnings to intending emigrants to 
any new country. They must not expect to be set down at once in a Para- 
dise, where all is beauty and quietness, and where nothing is required to be 
done, but to gather the riches which the soil spontaneously provides. In- 
dustry, and the wisdom which it brings, must be the principal sources of 
plenty and peace. 

Sir James Stirling is of opinion, agreeably to the latter portion of the pas- 
sage we have quoted, that the fortunes of the colony are susceptible and are 
at the time he writes in the course of improvement. He also calculates what 
may be its condition in 1847, so as to afford considerable encouragement, so 
far as hope and speculation can authorize him. The increase of sheep, and 
of the growth of wool, appears to be the chief ground of whatever cheering 
views he entertains ;—a source that can never be supposed to furnish the 
main stay of a great and flourishing settlement. 





Art. XXVII.—£«acerpta of Wit; or, Railway Companion. London: 
Richardson. 1839. 

A cotEcTIon of laconic sentences from a great variety of sources, in which 

we have discovered nothing that will raise a blush on the cheek of modesty, 

though hearty laughter will draw tears from the eyes of oldand young, who 

make a companion of this choice assortment of facetie. 
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Art. XXVIII.—The Plague and Quarantine. Second Edition. By Joun 
Murray, F.R.S. Relfe and Fletcher. 1839. 

AnotHer of Mr. Murray’s works, which are already so numerous. In 
every one of them high scientific attainments, ardent benevolence, and 
beautiful humanity, are brought to bear on questions which concern the 
deepest interests of mankind. In support of the present ‘“‘ Remarks on 
some Epidemic and Endemic Diseases ;—(including the plague of the Levant, ) 
and the Means of Disinfection,”—(along with which is given “a Descrip- 
tion of the Preservative Phial: also a Postscript on Dr. Bowring’s Pam- 
phlet,”) an appeal is fearlessly made to the Phenomena of Chemical 
Science. Mr. Murray maintains that plague is contagious, and that the 
quarantine laws therefore were enacted by a wise and enlightened policy. 
Dr. Bowring’s opinion consequently is strongly opposed, and by one who 
appears tous to be master of his subject, both as to its history and the 
theory of disease. The observations on Disinfection are particularly striking. 
The agency of nascent chlorine as a specific remedy, even in the case of 
hydrophobia, is maintained. The well-being of society is vitally con- 
cerned in the subjects and the views here set forth. We sincerely hope that 
medical and scientific authorities will, without delay, either overturn by 
argument and experiment Mr. Murray’s doctrines and conclusions, or 
give to them the greatest publicity and the warmest countenance. 





Art. XXIX.—Podromus ; or, an Inquiry into the First Principles of Rea- 
soning ; including an Analysis of the Human Mind. By Sir G, Cu. 
Havueuton, K.H., M.A. &c. London: Allen. 1829. 

Tuis is a very profound work on the subtlest questions of which the human 

mind can take cognizance. We have no hesitation in saying that it presents 

a theory as beautiful as it is original, and that the illustrations are as con- 

vincing as they are nice and close. It would occupy much more time and 

space in our journal than we can afford to it were we to attempt to give a 

condensed view of the volume, and of the system as here in part expounded 

and in part but indicated and in outline. Neither would the generality of 
readers much relish the subject, although were its importance and merits 
understood, in relation to practical results, no such distaste or heedlessness 
would have to be noticed. By such persons, however, as devote themselves 
to investigations into the qualities and relations of matter and mind, to such 
inquirers and philosophers as Mr. Smart, whose work on Language, and 

Logic we some months back adverted to, the present production will be 

regarded in its true light ; by them its value and beauty wil! be appreciated. 

Some idea of the nature of the work may be obtained from the following 

extract. The author is speaking of language as an instrument of thought, 

and as the representative of things. He says—‘“* Having been long en- 
gaged on a work which is intended to demonstrate the necessary connexion, 
and dependence of Physics, Metaphysics, and Morals, I found the whole of 
these topics a perfect chaos, from the deceptive character of language ; and 

I felt, accordingly, that there was no chance of giving a profitable direction 

to my labour, without bestowing a thorough consideration upon that indis- 

pensabl instrument of thought. The following remarks were accordingly 
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written by way of preliminary observations. As it may be some time before 
that work is ready, I have thought it as well to send for this little messen- 
ger, to ascertain what degress of chance exists for its meeting with a 
favourable reception. It is my hope that I shall be able to lead the reader 
‘Through Nature up to Nature’s God ;’ 

and bring home to him, with irresistible conviction, the inconsistencies and 
absurdities of materialism. With this view, I have Jaboured to clear away 
the rubbish that has been heaped up so high from antiquity to the present 
time, as scarcely to allow us more than a glimpse of truth. Berkeley has 
well said, that ‘ we first raise adust, and then complain we cannot see :’ but 
he neglected to analyse the nature of this dust, or mankind would have been 
in possession of the means of laying it, whenever it clouded their vision, 
Should any unforeseen circumstance prevent the accomplishment of my entire 
plan, I feel I shall not have lived in vain, if the completion of this portion 
of it shall help to liberate the Human Understanding from some of its 
strongest bounds of self-delusion and absurdity.” 

Let any one look into the volume to the distinctions, definitions, and 
analysis of what are called abstract terms of the subject, and a very extra- 
ordinary example of closeness and precision will be discovered, without the 
observance of which there can be no certainty in the philosophizings of the 
strongest and most searching minds; nor can correct notions be propagated 
on the most vital subjects, among the public. When the author’s entire 
plan is completed, we hope to have an opportunity of bestowing upon it a 


much more ample share of notice than this forerunner, so full of promise, 
has obtained. 





— 


Art. XXX.—The Shunamite. By the Rev. Henry Woopwarp, A.M. 
London: Duncan. 1839. 

A sErizEs of lectures on that remarkable passage in Second Kings, with 
which the title of the book at once fillsthe mind. These discourses are the 
fruits of a mind deeply imbued with learning and piety. They are affect- 
ing, and we may add affectionate. As lectures they are models, a circum- 
stance which seldom characterizes compositions so named. Few are prepared 
to perform the office of commentator on any portion of Holy Writ, .espe- 
cially if the times be so remote, and the manners described or alluded to in 
the text so different from those with which Europeans, and the Moderns 
are acquainted as those when the prophets taught and wrought miracles. 





Art. XXXI.—The Collected Works of Sir Humphry Davy. Edited by 
his Brother, Jonn Davy, M.D., F.R.S. Vol. I. London: Smith and 
Elder. 1839. 

THE present portion does not contain any of Sir Humphry’s works, but an 
indispensable prelude to them, viz., ‘‘ Memoirs of his Life ;” and these too 
now occupying only one volume. Wedo not know, within the whole range 
of modern English literature, any collection of the productions of one mind 
that more truly merits republication in a compressed form, than the one here 
promised. 
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Ant. XXXII.—The Past and Present State of Dramatic Art and Litera- 

ture. London: Mitchell. 1839. 
JTxis pamphlet contains the most feasible, the best considered, and the 
most sensible scheme we have yet heard of for the regeneration of the 
British drama. The scheme is shortly this,x—Do away with all monopoly, 
let there be no longer patent theatres immense fabrics at best adapted for 
scenic display, rant, and sturt,—let all restrictions be removed,—let the 
high tragic and satiric drama decide for herself ‘‘ what favoured spot she 
will make her dwelling,” and then we shall have, just as it was before the 
monopoly of the stage existed. Such a competition of authors and actors, 
—of authors whose assurance that their pieces are to be submitted to the 
only proper test of excellence, must mightily stimulate genius,—and will, 
according to the ordinary course of things, lead to the noblest results within 
the scope of human agency, in the way of mental and imaginative creations. 
A few sentences from the very able pamphlet before us, which cannot fail, 
we think, to produce a powerful effect upon authors, actors, and the 
admirers of the legitimate drama, will best indicate and explain the writer’s 
views and manner of enforcing them. He says, “ Let the intellectual 
moral drama be performed any where; let capital have free sway: let the 
play be considered the first thing, the actors the second, the costume the 
third, and the scene-painter, the carpenter, the musicians, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth.” Again, ‘‘ The only chance remaining to revive the high passionate 
drama is to do away with the monopoly, and to allow it to be performed 
wherever speculators choose to attempt it; leaving it to be governed by the 
natural laws that guide the use of capital ; making it amenable of course to 
the municipal regulations that controul sedition and social irregularity. 
The freedom would immediately elevate the whole of the drama: and there 
can be little doubt that we should have at least as many moderate sized 
theatres as in Shakspeare’s times, where the moral and imaginative drama 
would be attempted at little risk and expense. At first perhaps not on the 
highest scale of eminence. But the object at least would be more intel- 
lectual ; and in time authors and actors would ascend to a loftier aim and 
nobler results. Good schools would be thus formed for both parties, and 
the end must be a higher degree of excellence in this noble branch of poetry 
and art. 

** As the intellectual portion of the drama increased the inferior would 
be separated and“discarded. The mechanist, the orchestra, and property- 
man would be reduced to their proper level, and mind would be left to com- 
pete with mine.” 








Art. XXXIII.—Sacred Poems. By the Late Right Hon. Sir Roserr 
Grant. London: Saunders and Otley. 1839. 
THEsE effusions of ardent piety, meekness, and humillity,—of a poetic tem- 
perament chastened and classical,—as free from cant as from levity,—are 
published at the instance of Lord Glenelg, brother of the lamented author. 
Some of them have already appeared in periodical publications, or in collec- 
tions of sacred poetry. A few are now published for the first time. We 
must present a specimen. The poet’s tenderness, impressiveness, and 
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solemnity must make every one feel that the thoughts were heartfelt,—that 
they were the utterance of experience,—and on this account they reach 
the reader’s heart, carrying with them a kindred power and lesson. 
‘* Blessed is the man whom thou chastenest.”’ 
**O Saviour! whose mercy, severe in its kindness, 
Has chasten’d my wand’rings and guided my way, 
Ador’d be the pow’r which illumin’d my blindness, 
And wean’d me from phantoms that smil’d to betray. 


Enchanted by all that was dazzling and fair, 
I follow’d the rainbow,—I caught at the toy ;— 
And still in displeasure thy goodness was there, 
Disappointing the hope, and defeating the joy. 
The blossom blush’d bright, but a worm was below ;— 
The moon-light shone fair, there was light in the beam ;— 
Sweet whisper’d the breeze, but it whisper’d of war ;— 
And bitterness flow’d in the soft-flowing stream. 


So, cur’d of my folly, yet cur’d but in part, 
I turn’d to the refuge thy pity display’d ; 
And still did this eager and credulous heart 
Weave visions of promise that bloom’d but to fade. 


I thought that the course of the pilgrim to heaven 
Would be bright as the summer, and glad as the morn ; 
Thou show’dst me the path,—it was dark and uneven, 
All rugged with rock, and all tangled with thorn. 
I dream’d of celestial rewards and renown,— 
I grasp’d at the triumph which blesses the brave, 
I ask’d for the palm-branch, the robe, and the crown, 
I ask’d—and thou show’dst mea cross and a grave. 


Subdu’d and instructed, at length, to thy will, 
My hopes and my longings | fain would resign ; 
O give me the heart that can wait and be still, 
Nor know of a wish or a pleasure but thine. 


There are mansions exempted from sin and from woe, 
By they stand in a region by mortals untrod ; 
There are rivers of jov,—but they roll not below ; 
There is rest,—but it dwells.in the presence of God.” 





Art. XXXIV.—Memoirs of a Cadet. By a Bencater. London: 
Saunders and Otley. 1839. 

TueEse Memoirs are by an officer who is familiar with the events and scenes 

which convey a peculiar colour and interest to Indian and Asiatic life. 

Besides n.any entertaining passages there ismuch in the volume that is to be 

set down to the score of direct information ; other parts are suggestive, and 

worthy of careful consideration. The favourable reception of fragments of 


the work as they appeared in the ‘‘ Metropolitan Magazine,” has, of course, 
encouraged the author to the present venture. 
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Axt. XXXV.—The Song of the Bell ; and other Poems. Translated from 
the German of J. F.C. Scuitner. Hatchard. 
We believe these poems to be very faithfully, as assuredly they are very 
vigorously translated. How original are the sentiments and the style 
of these Lyrics, takingour English standards. Then how unlikely are 
some of the subjects. But Schiller, and such geniusesas Wordsworth, can 
evoke anything out of anything. Think of the process of casting a Bell 
being made the theme of a beautiful and didactic poem! Just listen to its 
opening,— 
** Fast within the immuring Earth 

Lies the clay-burnt form inert. 

Must to-day The Bell have birth. 

Comrades! be at hand alert 

Dripping from the brow 
‘Warm the sweat must flow, 

Would the Master praise be given: 

But the blessing comes from Heaven.” 
We shall not quote more of the principal poem, nor say anything of its 
progress, and moral or sentimental applications ; but proceed to extract 
the whole of a little piece, which, to use the translator’s words, “‘ will make 
the name of Schiller dear to poets, and indeed all who can find in the 
abstractions of mind a compensation for the absence of the commoner 
goods of life. The title of the piece is, 

** Tue DistRIBUTION OF THE EarTH.”’ 


*** T’ll give (said Jove) yon nether world away, 
Take it(he cried) ye Sons of mortal Mothers! 
It shall be yours for ever and a day : 
But part it fairly ’mong you all, like Brothers’ 


To share the spoil all ran, with eager hands ; 
And old and young to the division came : 
The Farmer seiz’d upon the fertile lands ; 
The Squire claim’d the covers and the game. 


The Merchant fill’d his magazines with goods ; 
The rosy Abbot took the generous wine ; 

The King laid hands on bridges and on roads, 
And said—* The tithe of all that pass is mine.’ 


Now lates when all was o’er, of his share reft, 
The poet came, from far, and poorly stored : 

He look’d around: but there was nothing left ; 
And everything already had its lord.— 


‘ Ah woe! (cried he) shall I be thus alone, 
Of all thy race—thy truest Son, forgot ?’ 
He threw him down at Jupiter’s dread throne 
And loud lamented o’er his hapless lot. 
Replied the god, when his complaint he’d heard.— 
‘If sorrow be thy portion, blame me not. 
Where wast thou, then, what time the World was shared ?’ 
‘ That time (the Poet said) was I by thee.— 
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My eyes upon thy radiant countenance hung ; 
Upon thy Heavens’ sweet melody my ear : 
Forgive the fault, that, brighter worlds among, 
I lost my share of the Terrestrial Sphere.’ 
‘Alas! (said Jove) the Earth away is given ; 
No more the fruits, the chase, the mart are mine: 
But, if content to live with me in Heaven, 
Whene’er thou com’st—access shall still be thine.’ ” 
Such a contribution as this to our stock of translations, ought to be cor- 
dially hailed, not only as an addition to genuine poetry, but as a mirror, 
so to speak, in which the German mind may be seen. 
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Art. XXXV.—The Dukes of Normandy. By JonatHan Duncan, Esq. 
B.A. London: Rickerby. 1839. 
Mr. Duncan has ransacked a number of the best authorities, and produced 
as the result an exceedingly pleasant and instructive book of the kind, 
which we recommend to those who have made themselves conversant with 
the early stages in English History, as well as to juvenile readers and scholars. 
By the sketches of lives and manners extending from the “‘ Time of Rollo 
to the Expulsion of King John, by Philip Augustus of France,” more of 
refreshing romance, as well as of lights belonging to events and characters 
that have left an imperishable stamp, is afforded than will be at first expected. 
Upon a perusal of this small work, however, in which judicious treatment as 


well as careful research is obvious, the advantages and the pleasures we 
have referred to will be realized. 





Art. XXXVI.—Analysis of Savigny’s Treatise on the Law of Possession. 

By Professor L. A. Warnkonic. Edinburgh: Clark. 1839. 
Tus number of the Law Series of Clarke’s ‘‘ Cabinet Library of Scarce 
and Celebrated Tracts,”’ contains an analysis of what is said to be one of the 
most remarkable production, in which the labours and discoveries of the 
modern jurists of continental Europe, in the department of the Roman law, 
have been turned to practical account. Savigny’s treatise was published in 
1803, and has gone through five editions, gradually receiving improve- 
ments and corrections. The analysis or abridgment of it, the translation of 
which is here given, is in French, and by one of the editors of the “ Themis,” 
this translation having been made, as we understand the Introductory Notice, 
for the “* American Jurist.” The notice says, speaking of the Analysis,— 
‘* It will be found useful, not only to the student of the Roman law, but to 
the practical lawyer ; and to the latter, more especially, for the reason, that 
mest of the principles which relate to possession must necessarily be the 
same or similar in every system, and we have no separate treatise on this 
subject drawn from the fountains of the common law. The analysis is di- 
vided into three articles. The first contains an exposition of the plan of the 
work; the second is an abridgment of the system of the law of possession, 
adopted and developed by Savigny ; and the third is devoted to the subject 
of interdicts, or the remedies for an injury to the possession.” 
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Affghanistan and British India, 133 

Agricultural Society, Journal of the 
English, 27, 35 

Albert Durer and wood-cuts, 231 

Algerine women, beauty of, 214 

Algiers, Mrs. Broughton’s residence in, 
210 

Alison’s History of Europe, 301 

Amalgim of a new colony, The, 370 

American navy, birth and growth of, 529 

Ancient Eloquence, character of, 68 

Andalucia, A Summer in, 416 

Anglican Church, character of, 65 

Aune, Queen, character of, 356 

Anomalies of English law, 162 

Antelope, how to entrap the, 196 

Antiquity, respect for, decreasing, 585 

Apocalypse, Durer’s illustrations of the, 
231 

Aphorism of the German sage, 544 

Arago, M., and Dey of Algiers, 222 

Aristocratic mysteries, notice of, 81 

Army, Punishments in the American, 507 

Artisans in France, condition of, 280 

Artists and people, relations between, 41 

Arts and Artisans at Home and Abroad, 
279 

Art, history, and literature, connections of, 
39 

Assassins, The, and the Templars, 434 

Asia Minor, Fellows’, 425 

Assumption of Church Property, Henry’s, 
242 

Atheist, his faith arduous, 409 
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Attorney in Search of Practice, Adventures 
of an, 602 

Auckland, Lord, his views of Russian ambi- 
tion, 135 

Austin Mrs., on National Education, 548 

Australia, Leigh’s account of South, 359 

Australian nations, South, character of, 
373 

Authors, The, Assistant, 143 

Autobiography of Gibbon, character of, 79 

Ayreans, Buenos, notices of the, 517 


B. 
Bacon, Lord, and Bishop Goodman, 155 
Ballantyne Humbug Handled, The, 144 
Balzac, M. Reynolds’ account of him, 
467 
Bard of Avon and John Ward, 189 
Barbary, scenes on the coast of, 217 
Bartering propensities of the Americans, 
505 
Basket-maker, The, his Fair Rosamond, 
285 
Battle-field, picture of a, 198 
Beagle, surveying voyage of the, 393 
Beche’s Geology of Cornwall, 147 
Beet-root, notices of the produce of, 565 
Belgium, diet of labourers in, 282 
Bellamy on the Nature and Glory of the 
Gospel, 615 
Bergues, Hotel de, Dr. Cumming at, 7 
Best’s Cosmopolite in England, 61 
Bevan’s Thirty Years in India, 192 
Bewick and Wood Engraving, 236 
Billings, his account of the Temple Church, 
433 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, Hook’s, 12 
Bishop Goodman, character of, 149 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, remarks on, 
46 
Blanckley, Mrs., her Diary, 210 
Blessington, Countess of, her Desultory 
thoughts, 439 
Blood-hounds in America, employment of, 
310 
Boa-Constrictor, anecdote of, 197 
Boodhism in Burmah, 486 
Book of Job, scheme of, 273 ; integrity of, 
274 
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torneo, notices of, 95 
Bosanquet on the Sorrows of Deafness, 
148 
Bostonians, boastings of the, 501 
Botany, study of, its practical results, 567 
Boyle, Miss, her Forrester, 512 
Bridle in horsemanship, how to use, 202, 
206 
Brougham’s Statesmen of the Times of 
George III., 79 
Broughton, Mrs., her Residence in Algiers, 
210 
Bryce on Native Education in India, 327 
Browning’s History of the Huguenots, 446 
Browne on Oxford Divinity, 442 
Suckingham, Lord Lieut., his shameless 
letters to Lord North, 579 
Buenos Ayres, Sir W. Parish’s, 515 
sull’s Hints to Mothers, 147 
Bulwer, Lady, novel by, 15 
Burmah, external features of, 477 
Burman war, effects of the late, 477 
Burnes, Sir A., his account of Russian 
Policy in the East, 133 


C. 

Capet, Memoirs of a, 620 

Cadogan, Dr., anecdote of, 611 

Camel, docility of the, 433 

Cane, notices of the produce of the, 564 

Captain Marryat’s Diary in America, 497 

Carey, Professor, on Study of English 
Law, 44 

Carleton, W., his Convicts of Lisnamona, 
551 

Castle Spectre, the, terrors inspired by 
Lewis's, 58 

Caste in India, Bryce on, 336 

Caucasian Provinces, condition of the Rus- 
sian, 257 

Ceremonies of Holy Week, Wiseman on, 
375 

Celbridge Abbey, Grattan at, 581 

Censorship in Italy, rigours of, 42 

Centre of the Universe, state carriage of 
the, 250 

Chancery, Spence on the Court of, 160 

Channing on American Slavery, 307 

Charles the Tenth and Louis Philippe, 
442 

Charles, Prince, letter of, 158 

Charlemont, Lord, sketch of, 577 

Character of the Burmese, 480 

Chastity of James the First, 152 

Cheveley, a novel, 15 

Chiffney bit, power of the, 207 

Children, a mother’s influence over her, 
942 

China, evils of the Opium Trade with, 258 

Chinese jealousy of the Opium Trade, 266 


Chiopicki the Dictator, notice of, 22 

Christianity in Persia, prospects of, 253 

Christian Art and Holy Week, relations 
of, 376 

Cicero as an Orator, character of 68 

Cigar, Spanish, use of the, 421 

Clarkson, Mr., on the Knights Templars, 
433 

Classical Studies, Advantages of, 403 

Classics, main arguments in behalf of 
Studying the, 405 

Clay, Mr., and Dr. Channing on Slavery, 
308 

Climate in England and France compared, 
67 

Coal discovered in Borneo, 97 

Code of English law, view of, 162 

Cole Mr., his edition of Scheme of 
Bishoprics, 242 

Colonel Barré and Lord North, 86 

Comforts, example of English, 67 

Common sense, want of, the bane of Ire- 
land, 127 

Complaints made of Classical Studies, con- 
sideration of, 404 

Congress, absurd decision of American, 
315 

Conjugal relations, how to regulate, 214 

Connaught, A Tour in, 615 

Conspirators, disunion among Polish, 24 

Constabulary force in England, insuflici- 
ency of, 345 

Consular rivalships, 214 

Consumptive persons and Egypt, 9 

Continental and English manners compared, 
63 

Contrabandistas, account of Spanish, 418 

Controversy about the tea-plant, 568 

Convicts of Lisnamona, 550 

Cookery, English and French, 63 

Cooper’s History of the American Navy, 
524 

Coral islands, growth of the, 402 

Cordillera of the Andes, Mr. Darwin’s 
views of the, 401 

Corfe on the Kidney, 456 

Cork, Lady, anecdotes of, 56 

Corruption, instance of bare-faced political, 
579 

Cosmopolite in England, The, 61 

Costanza of Greece, a Tale, 606 

Cottenham, Lord, and Court of Chancery, 
166 

Country fair, Miller’s sketch of a, 291 

Country labour, prospective demand for, 
31 

Courtiers, fickleness of, 352 

Cousins, M., and national education, 548 

Cowardice of James the First, 155 

Cramp’s Text-Book of Popery, 140 
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(redulity of the Greeks, excessive, 112 
(Crisis, late monetary, in America, notices 
of, 499 
Cross-hatching, explanation of, 232 
Cumming’s Notes of a Wanderer, 1 
(urate, picture of a Roman Catholic, 131 
(Cyclades, state of education in the, 104 
Cyclopean remains at Xanthus, 428 


D. 

DarryYNANeE House, Lady Chatterton at, 
132 

Daughter, The, a scene, 59 

Davy, Sir H., Works of, 618 

Days of our Forefathers, The, 238 

Death of Shakspeare, alleged cause of, 189 

Deerbrook, a novel, 17 

Delvinus on Geology, 143 

Demand for slaves, how increased, 313 

Democracy best suited to the Americans, 
902 

Denmark, notices of Prince George of, 353 

Design, evidences of, in reference to natu- 
ral theology, 410 

Dethronement, Algerine, 
221 

Dey, choice companions of a, 220 

Dingle, singular condition of, 130 

Dinner vulgaraties, account of, 62 

Discipline and courage, 528 

Discussion among farmers, recommended, 
35 

Dock-Yard, account of a Spanish, 424 

Dodd’s Church History of England, 443 

Domestic and National Education, 535 

Domestics, different modes of treating, 5 

Dominie of Spetsia, Mr. Wilson and the 
facetious, 107 — 

Drng, Opium as a, 260 

Duchess of Marlborough, Memoirs of, 350 

Duchesse de la Force, notice of, 55 

Dudevant, Baroness, origin of her author- 
ship, 463 

Dudgeon, Mr., on agriculture, 28 

Duke of Modena, character of, 43 

Duke of Marlborough’s regard for his wife, 
notices of, 357 

Duncan’s Dukes of Normandy, 622 

Dunlop on Drinking Usages, 139 

Dying persons, Miss Martineau’s opinions 
about, 18 


suddenness of, 


E. 
Eart of Warwick, John Dudley, notices 
of, 119 
Earl Grey, a Hungarian’s admiration of, 11 
Eating Opium, effects of, 261 
Keeentric Medical Men, anecdotes of, 607 
Educated ladies made Slaves in America, 
209 
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Edueation of woman, defects inthe, 543 

Educator, The, 545 

Edward VI. and Mary, England under, 
116 

Eldon, Lord, anecdote of, 389 

Elementary law books, want of English, 46 

Eliphaz, sublimity of the vision of, 277 

Elizabeth, reminiscence of Queen, 153 

Eloquent man, Cicero’s opinion of the, 70 

Eloquence, as an art, Cicero’s love of, 73 

Emancipation of Slaves and amalgamation, 
319 

Emblematie forms in Romish Church, ac- 
count of, 381 

Emigration, Medical, observations on, 608 

Emigrants, different classes of, 361 

Emperor Nicholas, notices of, 255 

Englishman’s pride, gratification of, in 
France, 6 

Engraving, Jackson on Wood, 224 

Equity, courts of, condition of, 163 

Essex and the Phoebe, naval engagement 
between the, 530 

Eternal series of living things, theory of, 
408 

Eucharist, Roman Catholic doctrine of the, 
606 

Eugene Sue, as an author, 469 

Evangelizing Greece, project for, 115 

Every mon his own banker, 500 

Excerpta of Wit, 616 

Excitement, political, its effects on French 
literature, 458 

Expediency of a New Rural police, 338 

Expulsion of the British from India, its 
prospective consequences, 337 


F. 
Fan, Spanish use of the, 420 
Fantastical Excursion into the Planets, A, 
147 
Fair Rosamond, Miller’s, 285 
Farara, Mrs., and strange prediction, 215 
Fardorougha the Miser, 550 
Farmers, prejudices of English, 27 
Fatal mistake, instance of, 199 
Fatherland, Italian banishment of the, 43 
Fellows’ Asia Minor, 425 
Feudalism and despotism 
prevalence of, 97 
Feuillide, M. de, bis Ireland, 125 
Filial duties and Monk Lewis, 52 
Firefly, use of, to a Sportsman, 197 
Fireside Education, 537 
Fitzroy, Captain, and the Fuegians, 397 
Floreston, or the New Lord of the Manor, 
453 


Food and dwellings of the Burmese, 479 
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Forefathers, The days of our, 25 
Foreigners and John Bull, compared, 6 , 
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Foreigners in India, embarrassments of, 
476 

Forrester, The, a Tale, 512 

Foster on Evils of Popular Ignorance, 148 

Francis, Sir Ph., anecdotes of, 390 

Freemasonry, principles of, 435 

Frederick I1., anecdotes of, 83 

Frederic Soulié, as an author, 470 

~~ infantry and cavalry, how officered, 

5 

Puegians in England, account of, 396 

Funeral rites, notice of Grecian, 113 

Furrow-draining, notices of, 29 

Future State, Job’s ideas of, 270 


G. 

GANGEs, scenes on banks of the, 193 

Gallomania, Mr. Reynolds’, 460 

Gallop, John, his sea-fight, 527 

Gentleman of the Old School, James’s, 284 

George III., example set by, 80 | 

Georges Sand, account of her writings, 
462 

Georgia, Captain Wilbraham in, 254 

Geological science, its effects upon agricul- 
ture, 31 

Geraldine, a Tale of Conscience, 450 

Ghost, anecdote about a, 58 

Gibraltar and Spain, Society of, contrasted, 
423 

Glabrio, Cicero’s exhortation to, 76 

Glenelg, Mr. Leigh at, 373 

Gnorowski’s Insurrection in Poland, 20 

Godfrey Goodman, character of, 149 

Gold Smugglers, The, and other Tales, 511 

Good riding, importance of 210 

Goodman’s Court of James I., 149 

Gothic architecture, supposed origin of, 
379 

Grant, Sir R., his Sacred Poems, 619 

Gradations of rank, English, 4 

Grattan, Life and Times of, 575 

Greece, Mr. Wilson in, 100 

Gregory, Mr., his testimony about rural 
depredators, 343 

Greek Mission, Wilson’s Narrative of, 99 

Greeks, resemblances between ancient and 
modern, 112 

Green tea, fallacy concerning, 569 

Gatzlatf and Mr. Malcom, 493 


H. 
Hlanits and manners of the Burmese, 
481 
Hague, Monk Lewis at the, 54 
Haji Murza Aghassi, account of, 251 
Hammer, Von, and the Templars, 434, 
437 
Hanmer, Sir J., his Fra Cipolla, 440 
Harleston Farmers, Report of the, 54 


Harley’s intrigues with Queen Anne, 355 

Hellenes, Greeks all fond of the name, 
111 

Henry VIIL., intrigues at his death, 117 

Hernani, Victor Hugo’s, 168 

Hindus, character and condition of the, 
327, 335 

Hinduism is shaken, 490 

Hints on Horsemanship, 201 

Himmaleh, voyage of the, to Malaysia, 94 

History as the expounder of literature, 38 

Hobbes, Th., Molesworth’s edition of his 
Works, 86 

Holy Week, Dr. Wiseman on ceremonies 
of, 375 

Holland, Dr., his Medical Notes, 304 

Home and Abroad, Arts and Artizans at, 
279 

Hood’s Own, 302 

Horne Tooke, Brougham’s sketch of, 387 

Horses in Burmah, qualities of, 478 

Horsemanship, Hints on, 201 

Hospitality of the Spetsiots, 106 

Hotel Dieu of Lyons, notice of, 3 

Howitts, Mary, her Hymns and Fireside 
Verses, 137 

Hugo, Victor, offensiveness of his dramas, 
187 

Huilliches, Parish’s notices of the, 523 

Humbug, John Bull’s understanding of, 5 

Human grandeur, Italy the wreck of, 39 

Hume and Mr. Grattan, 578 

Hungarian, notice of an enlightened, 11 

Hydriots, notice of the, 110 


a. 

Icr-creams and the Hudson, 501 

Ideal, Cicero’s embodiment of the, 74 

Idol worship and the British in India, 
Malcom on, 495 

Immaterealism, 599 

Implements, notices of Agricultural, 33 

Inaugural Lecture on Italian Literature, 
Pepoli’s, 36 

Inconsistency of Lord Brougham, 80 

Independence, anomalous method of main- 
taining national, 22 

Indiana, Georges Sand’s, 465 

Iniquities of the Opium Trade with China, 
258 

Inscriptions at Xanthus, 428 

Instinct and reason, 598 

Insurrection in Poland, Gnorowski’s, 20 

Institution at Calcutta, notices of the 
Scotch, 331 

Instruction and education, distinction be- 
tween, 540 

Intercourse, agricultural, limited range of, 
34 

Intoxicating effects of Opium, 261 
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Jonian Islands, state of education in the 
103 

Ireland and common sense, 127 

Irish execution, picture of an, 563 

Iron Lamp, The, notices of, 586 

Italy, Pepoli on Language and Literature 


of, 36 


J. 

JacaurEs Raimbault, character of, 581 
Jackson on Wood Engraving, 224 
Jacques, Georges Sand’s, 465 
James the First, Goodman’s Court of, 149 
James’s Gentleman of the Old School, 284 
Janthe, by N. Taylor, 451 
Japan and Malaysia, voyages to, 88 
Jealousy of James the First, 152 
Jefferson and his slave-offspring, 509 
Jemmy Button, notices of, 397 
Job and his Times, Wemyss on, 268 
John Bull abroad, manners of, 4 
John Ward, Anecdotes by, 187 
Jonah’s fate like to be Mr. Wilson’s, 111 
Jonathan Phillip’s, Dr. Channing’s Letter 

to, 307 
Judaic laws in behalf of the poor, 298 
Jules Janin, as a writer, 474 


K. 

K4g¥GA ROO Island, Mr. Leigh at, 364 

Kater’s, G., his Class-book of Natural 
Theology, 406 

Kelp in the Magellanic seas, Darwin’s 
description of, 400 

Keeling Islands, Darwin’s account of the, 
402 

Keratry, Mr., on Modern French litera- 
ture, 559 

Kerry, Lord, effects of ennui on, 55 

Killarney, picture of, 129 

Kindness to Slaves, its principle, 311 

King, Mr., his voyage to Japan, 88 

Kingcraft and James the First, 151 

Kingscote, Mr. Leigh at, 364 

Knight, G., his Hannibal in Bithynia, 
448 

Knowledge of the present day, its charac- 
teristics, 583 

Kock, Paul de, as a writer, 472 


L. 

Lavres’ School, Marryat at an examina- 
tion of, 503 

Lady Cheveley; or the Woman of Ho- 
nour, 300 

Lafayette, Brougham’s sketch of, 392 

Lalor, Mr., on education, 545 

Lampe de Fer, Masson’s, 583 

Landscape Painters, Mr. Best on English, 
66 


Langdale, Lord, and Court of Chancery, 
165 

Language and Literature of Italy, Carlo 
Pepoli on, 36 

Language of the Burmese, 484 

Laodicea, Mr. Fellows at, 432 

Law, Carey on Study of, 44 

Law-making, manner of English, 162 

Lay, M., his Voyage to the Malayan 
Archipelago, 94 

Le Roi s’amuse, Victor Hugo’s, 182 

Leaning Tower of Pisa, notice of, 7 

Lecturer on literature, requsites of, 38 

Leigh’s Travels in South Australia, 359 

Leigh, Lord, Poems by, 603 

Legal study, modes of, 44 

Lelia, Georges Sand’s, 465 

Lepage’s French School, 441 

Leprosy in India, 193 

Lewis, Life and Correspondence of Monk, 
51 

Liber Feudorum, importance of its study 
to lawyers, 45 

Licence of the French stage, 460 

Lieber’s Manual of Political Ethics, 140 

Life and Correspondence of M. G. Lewis, 
51 

Life of Gibbon, Milman’s edition of the, 
77 

Lindley’s School of Botany, 148 

Lindsay’s Etymology of Southwark, 606 

Littérateurs, French, and the past, 586 

Living Physicians, sketches of, 607 

Lloyd’s List, notice of, 64 

Lord Russell and Admiral Seymour, 122 

Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus, Supplement 
to, 606 

Louisville, a white slave at, 508 

Love, how treated in education, 543 

Lyndhurst, Lord, and Court of Chancery, 
166 

Lyons, Dr. Cumming at, 2 


M. 
MacuHinery and agriculture, 33 
Machinery of government, instance of its 
working, 389 
Macnaghten, Mr., instructions to, 134 
Maitland, Sir Th., his character of the 
Greeks, 112 
Maior Bevan’s Thirty Years in India, 192 
Maladministration, account of Russian, 26 
Malaysia and Japan, voyages to, 88 
Malcom’s Travels in South-Eastern Asia, 
475 
Malek Kossim Mirza, account of, 249 
Malta, Mr. Wilson at, 99 
Man of Honour, The, a novel, 15 
Man, nature and constitution of, 413 
Manor of Glenmore, The, a novel, 511 
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Mantilla, Spanish use of the, 420 

Marlborough, Duchess of, Memoirs of, 
350 

Marine, notices of the American, 525 

Marion de Lorme, Victor Hugo’s, 175 

Marriage and the changes it causes, 14 

Marriage in Algiers, ceremonies of, 215 

Martineau, Miss, novel by, 17 

Mary, amiable traits in the Life of Queen, 
121 

Masham, Mrs., notices of, 354 

Masson, M., his Lampe de Fer, 583 

Masonic Symbols of the Temple Church, 
436 

Maternal instinct and affection, distinction 
between, 542 

Medical profession overstocked, 609 

Medicinal effects of tea, 572 

Medicine, Opium as a, 260 

Mediterranean, Views of Shores and 
Islands of, 299 

Men towards women, alleged conduct in 
England of, 16 

Messiah, Job’s hopes of a coming, 271 

Metropolitan Pulpit, The, 292 

Miller on Law Reform,* 160 

Million Passions, the woman of a, 463 

Military prowess, glory of, 70 

Milman’s Gibbon, 78, 

Miser, The, and lawyer, 558 

Missionary efforts in Greece, 101 

Mochnacki the conspirator, notice of, 24 

Modern Greek authors and language, 
account of, 115 

Modern literature of France, 457 

Molesworth, Sir W., his edition of Hobbes’s 
Works, 86 

Monk Lewis, Life of, 51 ; Death of, 60 

Montaigne, notice of, 598 

Monuments the seal of history, 39 

Monumental criticism, Pepoli’s method of, 
40 

Moore, Th., and Lady Cork, 56 

Moral attributes of Deity, evidence of, 411 

Moral effects of tea, 573 

Morality of the closet and morality of real 
life, 317 

More, Sir Th., anecdote of, 155 

Morrison’s Fathers and Founders of the 
London Missionary Society, 301 

Morton, Mr., on geology to agriculture, 
31 

Muda Hasim, merits of, 96 

Muleteers, sketch of Spanish, 419 

Murray on the Plague and Quarantine, 
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Nan Darrell, a novel, 439 
Native education in India, Bryce on, 327 
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National education, Mrs. Austin on, 548 

Nature and the oracles of God, 601 

Natural history, Job’s allusions to, 276 

Natural Theology, Class-book of, 406 

Naval triumphs of England and America 
compared, 531 

Navy, History of the American, 524 

Nepean Bay, fishing in, 366 

Nestorians in the East, notices of, 253 

New editions of standard works, notices 
of, 77 

Notes of a Wanderer, 1 

Northwind, effects of, at Buenos Ayres, 
519 

Nicholas, alleged pastime of the Emperor, 
26 

Nile, Dr. Cumming on banks of the, 8 

Number of slaves in India, 498. 


O. 0 
Op1ovs Comparisons, Best’s, 61 
Oliphant and Co. and diplomacy, 89 
Open questions, Lord Brougham on, 80 
Opium Trade with China, evils of, 258 
Orator, glory of the, 71 
Oratories, Dr. Wiseman’s notices of an- 

cient, 379 

Origin of Wood Engraving, 225 
Orphan eloquence, Cicero and, 73 


P. 

Paum Sunday, Dr. Wiseman’s account of, 
380 

Parental ambition, effects of, on education, 
538 

Parliaments and Councils of England, 
Parry’s, 243 

Parish, Sir W., his Buenos Ayres, 515 

Parry, Mr., his Parliaments and Councils 
of England, 243 

Party, Lord Brougham on, 81 

Patagonians, notices of the, 394 

Patriarchal age, picture of the, 268 

Paschal eggs, presentation of, 223 

Past and present state of the drama, 619 

Paul de Kock’s Barber of Paris, 148 

Pedantry of the Americans, 506 

Pepoli, C., on Italian literature, 36 

Perquisities of office and Lord North, 85 

Persia and her relations to England, 133 

Persian army in Persia, its ravages, 251 

Perpetuity of slavery, Channing on, 312 

Phantom Ship, Marryat’s, 12 

Phenomena, social, connected with the tea- 
plant, 567 

Philadelphia, outrage at, 325 

Phrygia, primitive manners in, 426 

Physic and Physicians, 607 

Physical training in education, importance 
of, 546 
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Plan of new Constabulary foree jor Eng- 
land, 347 

Plan of legal studies, Mr. Carey’s, 50 

Plata, Parish’s Provinces of the Rio de 
la, 515 

Plumpton Correspondence, 258 

Podromus, by Sir G. Haughton, 617 

Poetic taste, culture of, in education, 547 

Poetical Works of P. B. Shelley, The, 148, 
449 

Poland, Gnorowski’s Insurrection in, 20 

Poles, patriotic sacrifices of the, 23 

Police, expediency of a new Rural, 328 

Polish insurgents, proceedings of, 23 

Political Ethics, Lieber’s, 140 

Popular superstition, strength of, in Ire- 
land, 561 

Population of Burmah, amount of, 479 

Powell, Mrs., anecdotes of, 58 

Vractical nature of English law, 46 

l’reparations to a Holy Life, 139 

Presburg, Dr. Cumming at, 10 

Pride of the Burmese, 483 

Priesthood, character of Anglican, 65 

Prince Dadian, punishment of, 256 

Princess Anne’s flight, notices of, 352 

Printing, letter-press, beginning of, 230 

Primitive traits of the Phrygians, 426 

Private theatricals and Grattan, 580 

Professor Pepoli, notices of, 37 

Professional character of barristers, 82 

Profusion of Heury the Eighth’s household, 
153 

Progress of Wood Engraving, 226, 234 

Property, the foundations of, 519 

Protector Somerset, his letter to his brother, 
124 

Puelches, Parish’s notices of the, 522 

Purchas, J., his Miser’s Daughter, 615 


Q. 
QuarRrerRLY Review and Mr. Reynolds, 
462 


R. 

Ramsies in the South of Ireland, Lady 
Chatterton’s, 126 

Rawleigh, Sir W., letter of, 157 

Real property, subtlety of the English law 
of, 161 

Reform of the Law, Miller’s, 160 

Reid’s Defence of Christianity against 
Owenism, 456 

Reign of Lochrin, The, 146 

Reigns of Edward VI. and Mary, England 
under, 116 

Relations and Policy of British India, 133 

Religion of the Burmese, 486 

Republic of Buenos Ayres, extent of its 
territory, a2] 


Restive horse, how to treat a, 204 

Revolutions in Asia Minor, remarkable, 
426, 430 

Reynolds’ Modern Literature of France, 457 

Rights of Necessity, The, 296 

Rivalries in America, 502 

Robert’s Geological Dictionary, 606 

Robertson on Vaccination, 442 

Robinson on the Nautical Steam-engine, 
455 

Roe-buck, anecdote of a, 57 

Rogers’ Vegetable Cultivator, 450 

Rolls and Master’s Offices, condition of, 
164 

Roman judges, venality of the, 75 

Roscoe, Pepoli’s notice of, 42 

Roscoe’s Railway Guide, 436 

Roy, R. M., notices of the late, 491 

Rural Sketches, Miller’s, 289 

Russian Rule in Poland, nature of, 20 


S. 

SANATARIUM at Thebes, establishment of, 
recommended, 8 

Sarah Jennings, early life of, 351 ; latter 
days of, 358 

Satan, meaning of the word in Job, 268 

Savigny on the Law of Possession, 622 

Sayers’ Reply to Sidney Smith, 456 

Scenery, English and Continental, compa- 
red, 66 

Scheme of Bishoprics, Henry the Eighth’s, 
242 

Science of Agriculture in England, present 
state of, 28 

Scipio laughed at, 585 

Scoresby’s Magnetical Investigations, 147 

Scotch Church Mission in India, notices 
of, 328 

Scotch lawyer on the Nile, perplexities of a, 
10 

Scotland, eminence of Agriculture in, 29 

Sea-fights, early American, 527 

Sea-sickness, Leigh’s account of, 363 

Search of Health, a Wanderer’s, 1 

Security of the roads in England and on 
the Continent, compared, 345 

Selfish man, Picture of a, 13 

Self-training, Grattan’s oratorical, 581 

Sepoy soldiery, character of, 199 

Settlers in Australia, occupations of new, 
365 

Severn’s edition of Ward’s Diary, 187 

Seymour, Admiral, notices of the, 122 

Shah of Persia, interview with, 249 

Sheridan, Mrs. T., anecdote of, 57 

SLores and Islands of the Mediterranean, 
Views of, 299 

Short’s Selections from Works of Herrick, 
293 
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. 61 

Shying horse, how to treat a, 204 

Sidi Cadua, fortunes of, 221 

Sigmond, Professor, on tea and its effects, 
564 

Simony and Bishop Goodman, 156 

Sisters of Charity, notice of, 3 

Sixtine Chapel, Dr. Wiseman’s account of 
the, 377 

Six Years’ Residence in Algiers, 210 

Sketches of orators by Grattan, 582 

Slave holding and Free States of America, 
questions between, 314 

Slavery Question, The American, 307 

Slaves and hired labourers, comparative 
condition of, 309 

Smith, Mr., and the subsoil-plough, 30 

Smuggling of Opium into China, extent of, 
264 


Social condition of slaves, 311 

Solomon Seesaw, Mr. Robertson’s, 514 

Somerset the Protector, events of his 
government, 117 

Song of the Bell, The, 621 

South Australia, plagues at, 368 

South-Eastern Asia, Travels in, 475 

South of Ireland, Lady Chatterton’s Ram- 
bles in, 126 

Spanish smugglers, habits of, 418 

Spartan youths and Mr. Wilson, 108 

Spectral stories and Monk Lewis, 54 

Spence on the Court of Chancery, 160 

Spetsia, Mr. Wilson at, 105 

Sphere, Woman’s proper, 540 

Sporting in India, accounts of, 196 

Squire in 15th Century, affairs of a, 238 

Staél, Madame de, Brougham’s sketch of, 
391 

Stapleton’s edition of the Plumpton Corres- 
pondence, 238 

Statesmen of the Times of George III. 
Brougham’s, 79 

Steam navigation on the Rio de la Plata, 
prospective effects of, 522 

Steam-power and naval warfare, Cooper 
on, 533 

Stirling, Sir J., on present state of Western 
Australia, 616 

Story’s Drama of the Outlaw, 442 

Stratford-upon-Avon, Ward at, 188 

Study of English Law, Carey on, 44 

Styles’s Claims of the Animal Creation, 145 

Subsoil-plough, notices of the, 30 

Sugar, sketch of its history, 564 

Sultan, and his prime minister, several 
duties of a, 96 

Summer in Andalucia, A, 416 

Supplies, abundance of, in United States, 
004 
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Surveying Expeditions to South America, 
593 

Symmetry of Cicero's eloquence, 74 

Symons on Arts and Artisans at home and 
abroad, 279 

Sydney Smith, works of the Rev., 611 

Systematic arrangement, its importance in 
the study of law, 47 

Switzerland, condition of artizans in, 28] 


Be 

Tact of the fair sex, instance of, 503 

Tea, and its effects, 564 

Tea-plant, discovery of, in India, 566 

Technicalities of legal phraseology, 45 

Temple Church, Billing’s account of the, 
433 

Tenacity of life, instance of wonderful, 432 

The Lion, a Tale of the Coteries, 510 

Thelwall on Evils of Opium Trade with 
China, 258 

Theodore Hook, novel by, 12 

Theories of the existence of the world, 407 

Thieves in England, chances of escape for, 
$47 

Thirty Years in India, Bevan’s, 192 

Thomson, Mrs., her Memoirs of Duchess 
of Marlborough, 350 

Thread paper rhymes, Lord Erskine and, 
55 

Threshing-machines and _ steam-engines, 
33 

Thurlow, Lord, anecdotes of, 84 

Tiger hunt, account of, 194 

Tierney, Mr., Brougham’s sketch of, 390 

Tierra del Fuego, scenes and adventures at, 
393 

Tiflis, Captain Wilbraham at, 254 

Toronto, the Byron of, 506 

Tralles, Mr. Fellows at, 431 

Trans-Caucasian Travels, Wilbraham’s, 
247 

Translations from the German &c., 613 

Transformation, extraordinary instances of, 
430 

Transparency of Cicero’s language, 75 

Triumphal Car, Durer’s Wood-cut of the, 
233 

Turnip-slicer, notices of the, 33 

Tytler’s England under Edward VI. and 
Mary, 116 


U. 
Union, prospects of the American, 322 
Unitarian Hindu, sketch of, 493 
Urumiah, Nestorians at the lake of, 253 


Vv. 
VAGABONDS, systematic proceedings of 
English, 341 
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Vagrants, classification of English, 339 
Vanessa and Celbridge Abbey, 581 
Vegetable diet, predominance of, among 
artizans, 282 
Venality of the Roman judges, 75 
Verres and Cicero, 75 
Victor Hugo, popularity of, 167 
Viento norte, influences of the, 521 
Visionaries and the slave question, 319 
Voix du Sang, La, a tale, 586 
Vultures, how to decoy, 196 


Ww. 

Wanr’s British History Chronologically 
arranged, 614 

Wages at home and abroad, view of, 283 

Wagthorn, Mr., notices of, 9 

Wanderer, Notes of a, 1 

Ward, Diary of the Rev. John, 187 

Warren Hastings, notice of Sheridan’s 
speech against, 72 

Warfare, scenes in Polish, 25 

Wealth of Shakspeare, 191 

Wellington, Wright’s Life of, 294 

Wemyss on Job and his Times, 268 

West Indies, splendid experiment in the, 
321 

Wheat produced in England and Wales, 
amount of, 28 

Whigs and Tories, position of, 82 


White Indians, notice of the, 193 

Wife of Job, and her counsel, 272 

eo Trans-Caucasian Travels, 
24 

Wild dogs of India, habits of, 197 

Wilson’s Narrative of the Greek Mission, 
99 

Windsor Forest, Grattan in, 581 

Winter scene in Ireland, 129 

Wiseman, Dr., on Ceremonies of Holy 
Week, 375 

Wizard of Windshaw, The, a romance, 511 

Woman’s Mission, 540 

Wood Engraving, Jackson on, 224 

Wood-cuts, characteristics of English, 228 

Woollya, Captain Fitzroy at, 397 

Wright’s Life of Wellington, 294 

Wysocki the Polish chief, notice of, 25 


» 
Xantuus, Mr. Fellows at, 428 
Xerez, wine establishments at, 417 


Y. 
YANKEES, burden of their discourse, 7 
Yarrell’s Supplement to History of British 
Fishes, 442 
Yeddo, the court of, and an American 
ultimatum, 92 
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